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P R E F A C ‘E. 

T hat the publick may with greater 
clearnefs apprehend the fcope of the 
prefent work, it is thought neceffary to pre- 
fix the following fhdrt account of the nature 
and the occafion of its publication. 

In the Autumn feafon of the year 1777, 
feveral Gentlemen met at the City of Bath, 
and formed a Society for the Encouragement 
of Agriculture, Arts, Manufaftures, and 
Commerce, in the Counties of Somerset, 
Wilts, Glocester, and Dorset, and in 
the City and County of Bristol. 

This fcheme received immediate approba- 
tion and great encouragement, not only by 
liberal fubfcriptions, but alfo by many ufeful 
communications of knowledge, both fcien- 
tifick and praftical, from ingenious and len- 
fible correfpondents. 
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On application to the London and Pro- 
vincial Societies in this Kingdom, inftituted 
for the like purpofes, they vei*y politely of- 
fered their afliltance in communicating what 
might be generally iifefulj and to feme of 
them we are indebted for much interefting 
intellitirence. 

As the dilfunon of iifeful information in 
general is one end propofe^d by this inftitu- 
tion, the Society think they cannot fulfil this 
intention in a more effeftual manner, than 
by the publication of fuch papers as appear 
to contain what is moft likely to be of publick 
utility. Indeed, this is the only method by 
which the various improvements, and prac- 
tical information, fuggelled to theni, can be 
generally dilperfed, even among thofe whom, 
from the nature of their inftitution, they are 
under particular obligations to ferve. 

In fcledting the following papers, regard 
has been principally had to fuch as relate to 
matters of practice. Ufeful hints, however, 

of 
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of the fpeculative kind, which may in. thair 
-confequences lead to pra^ticalimprovements,. 
have not been negle£led j-^-tluch Will always 
be efteemed valuable communications, altho’ 
inferior to thole that have already been fub' 
miked to the teft of experiment. 

In a work of this kind, to be explicit and 
intelligible, are all the rcquifites with relpe^ 
to language; and therefore the thoughts of 
our correfpondents are generally given in 
their own words. 

The Society, however, think it neceflary 
here to obferve, that although they have no 
caufe to diftruft the knowledge or veracity of 
any perfon who has favoured them with his 
correlpondence, yet, for obvious reafons, they 
do not mean as a body to vouch for the 
truth of any relation, or to give authority 
to any opinion contained in the following 
papers, further than the ?wtes exprefs, and to 
recommend them as fubjcfts of enquiry and 
examination. 


To 
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To many ingenious correipondents* the 
Society take this opportunity of acknow- 
ledg^g tHbir obligations, and of relpe6lfully 
requeuing fuch further information, both 
from them and others, as relates to any of 
the interefting fubjedts to which their atten- 
tion is diredted. 
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LETTERS 


letters 


r O THE 

BATH AND WEST OF ENGLAND 
AGRICULTURE SOCIETY. 


Article I. 

On the Rifey Progrefsy and Mode of Setting 
Wheat in Norfolk^ 

[By a Gentleman near Norwich.] 
Gentlemen, 

I T is with much pleafure that I now anfwer your 
enquiries relative to the praAice of Setting 
Wheat in this county. It is, in my opinion, one 
of the greateft improvements in Hu/bandry that 
hath taken place this century; and, were it gene* 
rally adopted throughout the kingdom, would be 
attended with very great advantages to the publick. 

The Setting of Wheat feems to have been firft 
fuggefted by planting grains in a garden from 
mere curiofity, by perlbns who had no thought or 

opportunity 
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opportunity of extending It to a lucrative purpofe } 
‘aed I do not remember its being attempted on a 
larger fcalc, till a little farmer near Norwich began 
it aboHt twelve years fince, upon than an acre 
of land. For two or three years only a few fol- 
lowed his example i and thefe were generally the 
butt of their neighbours’ merriment for adopting 
fo Angular a praftice. They had, however, confi- 
derably better corn and larger crops than their 
neighbours : this, together with the faving in feed, 
engaged more to follow them i while fonae ingeni-, 
ous peifons, obferving its great advantage, recom- 
mended and publifhed its utility in the Norwich 
pspers. Thefe recommendations had their effeft. 
The curiofity and enquiry of the Norfolk fanners 
(pai ticularly round Norwich) were excited, and 
they found fulBcient reafon to make general expe- 
riments. Among the reft was one of the krgeft 
occupiers of lands in tlais county, who fet fifty- 
feven acres in one year. His fuccefs, from the vi- 
Able fuperiority of his crop both in quantity and 
quality, was fo great, that the Allowing autumn 
he let tliree hundred acres, and has continued the 
practice ever fince. This noble experiment efta- 
bliihed the pradice, and was the means of introdu- 
cing it generally among the intelligent krmers in a 
very large diftrid of landj there being few whu 


now 
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now fiw any Wheat, if they can procure hands to 
fit it. It has been generally obfcrved, that although 
Hat fit crops appear very thin during thfi-autumn 
and winter, the plants tiller and Iprcad prodigioufly 
in the Ipring. The ears are indifput;ibly larger, 
without any dwarfilh or fmall corn j the grain Is of 
a larger bulk, and fpecifically lieavier per bulhel, 
than when fown. 

The lands on which this method is particularly 
profperous are, either after a clover ftubble, or on 
which trefoil and grafs-feed were fown the Ijjring 
before the laft, and on which cattle have been front 
time to time paftured during the fiimmer.* 

Thefe grounds, after the ufual manuring, are 
once turned over by the plough in an extended fiag, 
or turf^ at ten inches wide; along which a man, 
who is called a dibbleTi with two fetting-irons, fome- 
what bigger than ram-rods, but confiderably bigger 
at the lower end, and pointed at the extremity, 
fteps backwards along the turf, and makes the 
holes about four inches afunder every way, and an 
inch deep. Into thefe holes the droppers (women, 
boys, and girls) drop two grains, which is quite 
fufficient. After tliis, a gate, bullied with thorns, 

* We cannot approve the cuftom of feeding clover previous to its 
being planted with wheat, as preferable to mowing the grafs. 
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is drawn by one horfe over the land, and doles up 
the . holes. By this mode, three pecks of grain is 
fufficierit4j)r an acre j and being immediately buried, 
it is equally removed from vermin, or the power of 
froft. The regularity of its rifing gives the beft 
opportunity of keeping it clear from weeds, by 
weeding or hand-hoeing. 

In a word, this prafticc is replete with greater 
utility than any that has been made in the agricul- 
tural art. 

In a parochial view, it merits the highell atten- 
tion, as it tends greatly to leffen the rates, by em- 
ploying the aged and children, at a feafon too wlven 
they have little elfe to do. It favcs to the Farmer, 
and to the public, fix pecks of Seed Wheat in every 
acre, which, if nationally adopted, (without confi- 
dering the fuperior produce) would afford bread for 
more than half a million of people,* 

The expence of fetting by hand is now reduced 
to about fix Ihillings an acre, and a ^ery complete 
Drill- Plough has lately been introduced among 


* This 's a cnnridcrati'on of the utmoll confequencc, efpeciallv when 
Vl har Ls ilt-ar. Wc aii: fcnfrlile of the utility of this method, and wamily 
ccoiiixuwid iu being generally adopted in tlicWcllcru Counties^ 
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us, and found to anfwer extremely well, on fum- 
mer fallows, by which the difficulty of getting 
hands is obviated, and the expence lefTened, as 
with this plough one man can fee an acre^r day 
The maker is Mr. James Blancher,of Attleborough 
in Norfblk.f 

I am, &c. 


Article II. 

On Setting Wheat. 

[by a Gentleman Farmer In Norfolk. J 
Gentlemen, 

T he praftice of fetting Wheat in the eaftern 
part of Norfolk is pretty general. The fkill 
and labour required in performing it are fo little, 
that it is done in many places by women and chil- 
dren onlyj in confequence of which there are few 
places fo thinly inhabited, but the Farmer miy 
obtain hands fufficient to do it upon the largeft 

i* There is one of tbefe Drill-Ploughs at the 
1 jme improvements made by the inventor lince the above letter was, 
written. It has been tried by the Agricultural Comit^ttee in a fields and 
found to deliver the grain with great exadlnefs and regularity, to the 
fatisfa^ion of the Gentlemen and Farmers who attended tiio Experi- 
ment. Any perfon difpofed to have one, may be fumifiied with it, by 
applying to the Secretary, pike five guineas and a half, and carriage. 

VoL. I. B fcalej 
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fcaJcj and the cxpence is now reduced to eight 
Ihjjilings per acre on the average.* Each dibbler, 
emploj^ng three droppers, will fet half an acre a 
day, rnakmg eight holesf in the length of evciy 
foot of the flag, whereby two dlbblers with fix 
droppers will find full employment for one plough, 
which, however, is not very material, as there will 
be no lofs of time on that account, for the land 
may be all ploughed and let as foon as convenient. 
I'Jie advantages attending this praftice are, the 
laving of a confidcruble quantity of feed, fix pecks 
per acre a" leaft — obtaining cleaner and better corn 
— providing a very lucrative employment for many 
of the poor, who would at that fcafon have little to 
do — and gaining a greater produce. The lall- 
mentioned benefit, however, I affert on no better 
ground tnar. that of two experiments only, but 
thefe were cotidufted with fo much care as to be 
nearly decifive. 

'I’hcfe trials were made in the years 1774 and 
1775, in the following manner: 

About Micijaelmas 1774,3 field of clover and 
ray-grafs ftubble, containing twelve acres, was 


1l is now done for 6s. per acre very w ell, nearly an acre being done 
in a (lay in lumt places. ** j- Six arc lufficienU 

broken 
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broken up and ploughed into broad ftetches,* (Jthe 
land being found and dry) which ftetches wta-e 
alternately fet and fown throughout the whailb field, 
and the ,corn after reaping was laid and carefully 
kept feparate. On threfliing, it was found that the 
Wheat which had been fet produced two bufhels 
per acre more thin that fown. 

About Michaelmas 1775, the like experiment 
was tried in a field of eight acres, which was a 
clean clover ftubble, treated in all refpefts as the 
former. The refult was, that the produce of the 
Set Wheat exceeded that of the Sown Wheat one 
bufoel per acre. 

In both trials, the corn of the Set Wheat ex- 
ceeded that of the Sown in quality. It was more 
equal, and proved by far the beftj fo that, inde- 
pendent of the advantage accruing to the Farmer 
irom fupporting the poor by employment y (the beft 
mode of fupporting them) inftead of affifting 
them from the parifti fund, (perhaps the worft) 
you will fee, as I fhall now ftate the account, 
that there is fufficient inducement from the im- 
mediate profit for him to attempt and perfift In 
this practice. 


• Dlvifions by furrows* 

6 3 


Profit 
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£• j. d. 

Profit by feed faved on fix acres, being nine 

buflieis, at 5s. per bufiiel — —250 

Ditto byTRcreafe of produce,— fay fix pecks 

per acre on an average,— nine buihels -250 

4 10 o 

lExpence of fetting fix acres, 8s. per acre >280 

^.2 2 o 

wliich is fcvcn fliillings per acre. But there are 
other advantages that I have not yet mentioned. 
A very great one I experienced laft year, when, 
from the lieavy rains which fell in the fummer, all 
my Ibwn wheat was more or leJfs laid, none of my 
let wheat was at all fo; by which 1 lliHered lefs lofs 
in reaping the latter than the former, and the corn 
was much fupcrior in quality. 

It has been found, that on ray-grafs ftubbles, or 
lands fgul with twitch-grafs or otlier weeds, the 
corn being let on the middle* inftead of running 
(as it does by fowing) into the fpace between the 

* 'Vliis is an excellent remark} andftriiSlIy juft, although wc appre- 
In iul Icldom attemlcd to by thofc wlio, cither from prejudice sgainft 
this improvement, or from never being eye-witnefi'e*? of the great acT- 
vantiigcs arifing from the pratftice, have hailily and iiiconfidcTately 
cenlured it:— 

'riiough wc apprehend few good fanners would fow lands which 
arc foul with couch or twitch; and as to llic anmuil weeds, the produce 
of all lands, they caii do no harm at wheat feed lime. 


edges 
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edges of the flag, comes up free from the impedi- 
ments of graft and other trumpery which ufuaiiy 
environ it in the other method; and to 2nis cir- 
cumftance it is perhaps owing that, in the two ex- 
peiiments I have related above, the produce on 
the clover and ray-graft ftubble exceeded that of 
the clean clover ftubble one bufhel per acre. — 
Hence Irtting Wheat feems peculiarly advantage- 
ous tografly and foul lands; — a lucky circumftance, 
as the number of flovenly Farmers fo greatly ex- 
ceed that of the neat ones. 

I Iiope what I have faid on this fubject will be 
fufHcient to fet the matter in its true light. I am 
fure it appears fo to me ; for as I wilh not to fup- 
poit fyftems, I have felt no prejudices in favour ol 
any merely as fuch. You are, therefore, welcome 
to make any ufc you pleafe of this letter, conceal- 
ing only my name, as fi'om the hurry in which 
it is written, I am afraid it may contain many in- 
accuracies. 

I am, &c. 

Norfoj,ciensis. 

^larcb 1778 . 
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Article III. 

Anjwer to ^teries refpeSiing Set Wheat. 

[By the fame.] 

Gentlemen, 

T AM much honoured by the approbation which 
the information contained in my laft letter''’ 
met with from your Society j and in compliance 
witli your wiflies, (hall moft: readily anfvver the 
queries fent me by your Secretary, relative to the 
experiments I therein mentioned. 

}'^uery iji. What kind of foil was the Wheat 
fet in, and what the annual value of the land ? 

Ahf'JiK The leii was iiglil’, i;;c!ini;’g to fantl — 
worth fifteen fliiilings an acre, oei' g within five 
miles cf ]Nvjrvvic!i. 

Zil. 1 low vai'.r- had tire lar.tl been in clover 

v.- i.i 

and ray-r ;i,!.s '.jci.Jix h. wo;: broken up and fet with 
Wheat r 

A. One year only : in t/iis part of the country, 
wc fddoni luQrr clover alone to remain longer j 


t ike pfLCtding Letter* 


tlie 
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tihe natural grafs after that time getting fo nrtuch 
polTelHon of the ground as to render the fccond 
year’s crop of clover of little value. 

^d. How deep were the holes dibbled, and 
at wiiiit diftance were the rows from each other? 

y/. i I.C holes were dibbled about an inch deep, 
arid rhe rovvs were two on a flag, near four inches 
i'iom eaci’. otlier. 

j " ' ' How many grains were dropped in a 
hole, an.! w;..- ine crop hoed? 

J!. Two grains were intended to be dropped, 
Init this is often uncertain, from the unikilfulnefs 
or carelcflhcfs of the children who drop the corn. 
Tiiis crop was not hoed, which, although an ex- 
cellent praftice and much ufed here when wheat 
is ibwn broad-caft, does not appear fo necelTary 
when it is l(;t. 

5/(’. I (ow '.iv.Uiv huflici^ per acre was the 
produce of the two firkh i’ 

y/. The experiment having been made with a 
view only to afeertain the proportional produce of 
the two methods, although chat rtlult was regil- 
tered, I find, on a frelh enquiry, that the total pro- 
duce 
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duce is forgotten. The common average growth- 
of Wheat on the farm was about twenty-four 
bufhels^jcr acre. 

btb. Was the ftraw of the fet wheat higher 
and ftouter than that of the fown ? 

J. The ftraw of my fet wheat has always been 
ftronger and higher; and being clearer from weeds, 
and of more equal fize and ftrength, is more 
eafily reaped. 

^ "jtb. Do the Norfolk millers prefer the fet 
to the fown wheat; and is it more bulky in the 
kernel, or whiter in the flour, or both ? 

yf. Thofe of whom I have afked the queftion 
prefer the let wheat to the fown. In general it is 
tlie moft even fample, having lefs fmall corn inter- 
mixed with it, otherwife nearly the fame fize as the 
fown wheat. I have not heard it generally ob- 
ferved that the flour is whiter. 

^ %tb. On what kind of land does the fetting 
of wheat anfwer beft upon the whole ? 

yi. This has not yet been fully afeertained ; I 
am, however, inclined to think that the produce of 
the fet wheat would be greater in proportion to that 

of 
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of the Town, on all ny-grafs lands^ or fuch as ‘arc 
imil with cwitch-grais or other weeds. I mean tlj^t 
the difference would be greater than on anj^ other 
cleaner lands; and this feems confirmed by the re- 
fult of the two experiments mentioned in my laft 
letter. Where Che land is fo ftiff and wet that it 
cannot be readily covered by the bulhes drawn over 
it for that purpofe, 1 apprehend the corn would be 
better fown broad-cad. 

Norfolciensis. 

March 29, 1778. 


Article IV. 

On Setting Wheat ^ as for fame years faji fraStife^ 
m Norfolk and Suffolk, 

[By a Gentleman Farmer in Suffolk.] 
Gentlemen, 

T he defire of being ureful to Ibciety leads 
me to communicate to you the following 
account of a new prafbice in agriculture, which is 
become general in Norfolk, and gaining ground 
fad in this county. 

In O^ober, the lands which have produced 
broad clover or artificial gralTes, and fometimes 

old 
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old pafture the foregoing fummer, are ploughed 
upv; taking care to lay the furrows as even as pof- 
fible. i'' heavy roller is then paflcd over itj and 
a man, ‘or feveral men, each with a pair of iiiftru- 
ments called dibbles,* walk backward, making two 
rows of holes on the earth or flag tui’ned out of 
each furrow, fo that the holes are three inches diftant 
in the rows, and the rows on each flag or line of 
turf near five inches from each other. One pair of 
dibbles employs four women or children, who fol- 
low the man, and drop two grains into cacit hole. 
After this, a hurdle, covered with bufties, is drawn 
by a horfo acrofs the field till the wheat is covered, 
and the holes are filled up. Jn this method, tlie 
feed is regularly placed in the ground, four pccksf 
being fufficient for an acre, whereas ten pecks are 
ufually fown broad-caft. 

An experiment was lately made in Norfolk, and 
the following particulars laid before their Agricul- 
ture Society: 

** A whole field was and /e/, in alternate 
Retches. The fown wheat was cut, carried, and 
threlhed feparate from that which was fet. The 

* Short flit ks with handk-s like afpadc, ai.cl pointed in the form of a 
fiigar loaf, with a crofs pin near the point, to prevent the holes bein^j 
made too deep. 

f Three p'^ks have been found fp.iicfufficient. 

produce 
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produce of the Jet part was eight* biifliels per acre 
more than the Jown j and declared to be lixpeace 
per bufliel better.” 

I mylelf have, this year Jet twenty- ihree acres, 
nine of which are old grals-Iand, plogglied this 
lea/bn for the firft timej fcven acres are a lay of 
leven yearsj and the remaining feven have been 
in grafs only two years. The whole work (viz. 
ploughing, rolling, fetting, and harrowing) was 
performed in feventeen days, by three ploughs, 
having a pair of horfes and one man to each plough, 
five men dibbling, and twenty children dropping j 
the roll and bulh-harrow employed another man. 
The land was as follows: The firft field a black 
moorilh foil, with a clay under it— this, with us, 
is called a woodcock foil. The next leven acres 
(a hill) were on the top a ftrong clay, and the 
lower part a mixed foil. The laft feven acres, a 
light rich land. 

* Tlic ilifTcrence of eight buflicls per acre isfo great, that we wcix* 
Im'Ihied to think there miift have been foiiie error iu tranferibing the 
<'xpcrimciit ; and accordingly wrote to the Gentleman who favoured 
us with the account. He has fince informed us, that on repeated en- 
quiry of the parties who fet, reaped and threfhed the corn, he is a(l\ii cd 
it mutter of fa<Sl, and has not any reafon to doubt the veracity of 
thole who related it. It was, however, a fingular ihllance, for which 
we cannot account, othcrw'ifc than by fuggelting that the corn on ihe 
ftctches fowii broad-caft, being when fowii left meo^vered^ might be 
a great part of it devoured by birds and vermin before it was har- 
rowed in. 

Wc 
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W e plough very ftrong land with a pair of horfes 
-|}reail, and one man holds the plough, and guides 
the hoi&s with rope-reins. 


For one acre in the Norfolk experiment. 




5 . 

i. 

Seed faved 5 pecks, at 6s. per bufliel — 

0 

7 

6 

Superior produce 8 bufliels, 5s. per buftiel - 

2 

0 

0 

Superior value to that fown 6d. per bufhel • 

0 

4 

0 


2 

11 

6 

Expence of fetting — 

0 

10 

6 


Balance in favour of fetting i o 


So that the farmer by this method gains the above 
balance, benefits fociety nine bulhels and one peck, 
and at the fame time feeds 25 extra mouths. — 
What a fatisfadlion to the benevolent mind I 

When wheat is very full of weeds, it is cuftomary 
with neat farmers to hoe it by hand when either 
let or fown, and they gain more by it tlian the 
7s, 6d. per acre paid for die labour. 

Fallows, or fummer-lays, (as we call them) on 
heavy land, are conftantly either fown with tur- 
nips, or planted with cabbages. The turnips are 

drawn. 
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drawn, and the cabbages are cut and carried to an 
inclofure, eidier at the barn-door or at the coryer 
of the field, made with bulh feggots, and lit- 
tered with ftraw or haulm > and I am certain that 
ninety acres, one-third or perhaps half ploughed, 
will maintain, by means of turnips and artificial 
grafies, at lead; as many cattle as the whole would 
in grafs. 

Cabbages make bad-tafted butter, but aie ex- 
cellent for fattening cattle, having an afiringent 
quality fo oppofite to that of the turnip, that fix 
weeks are faved in the fattening a beaft; in which 
inftance not only the faving of time, but of feed 
alfo, is of no inconfiderable confequencc to the 
farmer. 

The fort principally raifcd is the tallow-loaf, oi 
drum-head cabbage, but it being too tender to 
bear lharp froft, I planted Ibme of this fort and 
the common purple cabbage ufed for pickling (it 
being the hardeft I know of) alternately, and when 
the feed-pods were perfectly formed, I cut down 
the purple, and left the other for feed. This had 
the defired cffeft, and produced a mixt ftock of 
a deep-green colour with purple veins, retaining 
the fizc of the drum-head, and acquiring the hard- 
nefs of the purple. 


We 
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We have tried the Scotch cabbages, but found 
them fo flow in their growth, that they would not 
aniwea-'inlefs Town in autumn, and planted in beds, 
the cxpence of which would dellroy the profit. 

It is to be remarked, that frofls and cold winds, 
in this eaftern part of the kingdom, prevent our 
fowing till the end of Febiuaiy always, and often 
till fometime in March; and the fort I have menti- 
oned does very well at that time, requiring only to 
be taken out of the feed-bed, and planted in the 
field at eighteen inches diftance every way.f 

Turnips are always twice, and often three times 
hand-hoed with a nine-inch hoe. I’his work re- 
quires confidei able dexterity, as the plants that are 
not to be cut up fliould be left regularly at a foot 
diflance from each other, and the hoeing muft be. 
begun before the plants are too forward. A farmer 
who is not ufed to this praclice, and fees the wi~ 


^ Wc i.eg li'-Tc to obfervr*, that fowing the feed on a wheat 

rn, would do no cLtrlment; on the « ontrary, it v.xiuhl 
prt jiiiTc l!ic- ior • (pring turn and luiniTicr tilth for turnip.^:; ;ind 
V hi.Liivrr lilt- ft.'‘d Lc t’o^vn fpriiig or autuinn, tranfplanling and hociug 
\\ ill hr coiKilly nci e ficiry. W!jcat Town in autumn is no more troi»])lc 
than in Ipring. But we find that Scotch cabbages, fown in April, 
cojrc to Uit ir nightil pcilVtnioii boch in fize and quality in the county 
of Somerfet. 

t Surely the pir.nts mull hoed; and the fame procefs only is rc- 
ffuired in the Scotch at other khids. 

thered 
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thered plants the day after hoeing, will be fright- 
ened, and think his whole crop is deftroyed, as I 
have experienced, but without any reafon ; fcr by 
this procefs they will i come to la, and even i8 or 
flo pounds weight without their leaves. Uut in 
order to have them of this weight, the manure muft 
be different from any thing I have feen in the Weft 
of England} and perhaps to render turnips as va- 
luable there as they are with us, agriculture muft be 
brought to the fame degree of perfedtion as it is in 
Norfolk, I lertfordfhire, fome parts ofElTcx, and 
this county. The price of hoeing is 4s. 6d. the 
firil time, as. 6d. the fecond, and as. the third, 
wlien a third hoeing is necefliir}'. 

I am, &c. 

Suffolk, 


Article V. 

brief Account of the Ncnfclk Hufbandry. 

[By a Gentleman near Norwich.J 
Gentlemen, 

I N anfwer to your enquiries refpedting the; im- 
provements in hufbandry made in this county, 
be pleafed to accept the following account. 

About 
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About fixty years fince, a great part of this 
CQunty was Iheep-walks, rented only at abmit 
eightuap-pence an acre s and even within my me- 
mory} many thoiifand acres were in this.ftate, which 
now are turned into the fineft ArmS} and let 
twenty (hillings per acre* 

The late amazing improvements may be attri- 
buted to various caules. Among otherS} the fol- 
lowing have not been the leaft operative. 

\ft, Inclofing our heath and v/afte lands; (bid- 
ing (heep ; and the mod extenfive ule of marie and 
clay, on fandy foils elpecially. 

•idly. By the general introduflion of turnips, 
well hand-hoed; of clover, ray-grafs, and buck- 
wheat, and an excellent courle of crops. 

k 

The farms being generally large, and held on 
long leafes, the tenants were thereby enabled to lay 
out their money freely in improvements, without 
being in danger of lofmg the advantages arifing 
from their coft and labour. 

We poflefs one natural advantage, which, per- 
haps, cannot be found in an equal degree in many 
other counties. In all our fandy lands, wherever 

wc 
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we dig, we find excellent white and yellow itiarlcj 
or clay. The goodnefs of the marie is dctaatTined 
by its fubfiding quick in water. On the^ firlt dif- 
covery of marie, our farmers ipread it in larger 
quantities than at prefent ; few laid on lefs than 
eighty loads per acre; but for near thirty years 
pad;, the general quantity has been fi'om forty to 
fifty loads (or tons) per acre. The effcfts of this 
quantity will lad: twenty years; and then half as 
much more added will refiore fertility to the foil* 
We have however fotmd, that, on lands wholly 
fandy, clay has had a better efietEb than marie; but 
where the foil is a mixture of fand and loam, or 
of fand and gravel, marie does excellently. It is 
not, however, to marie and clay only, that our 
improvements are owing. Our Iheep are folded 
both fummer and winter. We fatten beads during 
the winter on turnips in our farm-yards, in which 
we alfb keep a large dock of fwine. Our dubbics 
are cut, and, with laige quantities of drav^, con- 
verted into manure. Oil cake is alfo laid on wheat 
lands to the a\nount of two guineas per acre. — 
Thefc manures, freely ufed, have proved the fources 
of wealth to thoufands. 

The ufual courle of crops among our greated 
and bed farmers, is, i. Turnips; 2. Barley; 3. 
Clover, or clover and ray-grafs ; 4. Wheat. This 

■VoL. I. C courfc 
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coiirfe has of late years become very general, and 
kee^s.jfhe foil clean. We manure for turnips if 
poflible, and alfo for wheat. Sontiedmes our clover 
is extended to three years, but not frequently. Of 
late, efpecialiy, our clover often fails the third year, 
and fometimes the lecond, if the land be wet* for 
wherever the water ftands in the winter or fpring, 
clover turns black and decays. Our farmers agree 
in the opinion, that if turnips are fown on a well- 
conditioned fallow, and twice hoed, and the land 
ploughed three times for barley, the clover may re- 
main at lead two years without giving a foul crop 
of wheat, elpecially as our wheats, on clover lays, 
are of late almoft wholly Jet^ and more eafily kept 
clean than when fown broad-cad. We fet from 
two to three pecks per acre, and find great advan- 
tage from the praftice — the expence of fetting by 
hand is, from fix to eight Ihillings per acre. On 
our fallows, we plant with Mr. Blancher’s drill- 
plough, at lefs than half the expence, and with 
equal regularity and fuccefs. 

The Norfolk hudjandry is, as Mr. Young has 
juftly obferved,- quite a fydem, every fucceffive 
part of which is dependant on the foregoing, and 
therefore it will not admit of much variation. 


As 
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As every thing depends on the fuccels of turnips^ 
their fucce^ depends on good hoeing. 
the only fallow in our ufoal courfe; nor. can we 
change them for a mere fallow, becaufe the Iheep, 
kept to fold, and to feed of the clover and ray- 
grals, would then ftarve. We give four plough- 
ings for turnips, and hoe them well twice. They 
often, with this culture, prove worth five guineas 
an acre. The principal part of the crop is drawn 
and carried into farm-yards for fattening beads; the 
remainder we feed of with Iheep and lambs, which 
clear the land of every part of them. 

We generally mow the firft and fecond growth 
of clover; not merely on account of the hay, but 
becaufe, by repeated experience, we are convinced 
the wheat which follows is far better than it would 
be after feeding. 

Soaper’s aihes are laid on drong wet lands with 
great fuccefs; and alfb on padures as a top-drelling 

in the beginning of April. Malt-dud and foot 

are ufed on meadows, and anfwer well; the latter 
is purchafed at high prices from Norwich. 

The winter food of cows is chiefly turnips and 
draw, in the farm-yards, which are kept well lit- 
tered with chopt dubble and draw. 

C 1 


We 
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* We reckon fix horfes neceffaty for one hundred 
acres v;f arable; and with two in a plough we till 
two acres in a day; five or fix inches deep. Stub- 
bles for fallow are ploughed in during autumn — 
this alfo deftroys the weeds. 

A good dairy-maid with us will take proper care 
of twenty cows j and to every cow oui beft farmer.'' 
keep one hog. 

The common modeofeftimating tlie expence of 
taking a farm is, that three rents will about fiock it, 
or four very completely. 

In fome parts of this county confiderable quan- 
tities of cole-feed are raifed; we hand-hoe it like 
turnips, and by that means nearly tlouble the value 
of die crop.* 

Our broad clover fometimes jrroduces near three 
tons the firft cutting per acre. Konfuch, ray- 
grafs, and fmall white clover, are an excellent mix- 
ture to lay down dry lands with; and yield the 
fweetell hay. 

* All Efilx Gentleman informs us, that he iWe cole-feed in drills, 
one foot or fourteen iiiche.s apart; and tliat by tliiy mctliod the lar^'cft 
. qiuntily and the btfl feed are produced. 
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Near tlic coaft great quantities of fea-weed, or, 
ooze, are collected, and ufed as manure to good 
purpofe. We mix it in compoft with earm and' 
lime, or marie and dung, for one year, and*then lay 
it on arable land. Our beft farmers beat down 
thiilki and nettles, and mow the weeds in their 
borders, ditches, and the adjoining roads, lanes, 
and commons, before they feed, and burn them 
to afbesj the alhes are uled as a top-drefling for 
tii r meadow-lands. This is excellent manage- 
ment, and wortliy of general imitation; for it favcs 
inrinite labour the fucceeding Ipring in the fields 
adioinino;. 

Aloft ot' the farmers round Norwich carry dung 
to the diftance of ten or twelve miles. They load 
a waggon for two ihillings, or a cart with three 
horfes for one fliilling. 

A great deal of buck-wheat is fown here as a 
preparation for wheat, and anfwers well. Six pecks 
are fown per acr**, and the average produce is from 
three to four quarters, i he price is generally the 
fame as that of barley, and it is an excellent fatten- 
ing for fwine and poultry. 

Many of our farmers have cultivated lucerne wirh 
fuccefs on good rich lands. On a poor foil it fcl- 
dom anfwers well. 

C 3 
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Two-'wheeled ploughs are uied in general, as be> 
ing (noft eafy and expeditious ; but in heavy lands 
they u?e fwing-ploughs, and two horfes always do 
the work. We Ihould fmile at the folly of put- 
ting four horles to a plough in aiy /oil, becauie we 
know it to be unneceflary, except where the land 
abounds with ftone. 

I am, &c. 

[The preceding Letter abounds with much ufeful infor- 
mation, »id the writer ieems thoroughly to unJerftand his 
fubjeft.J 


Article VI. 

On the Cukure o/'Potatobs, 

the Rev. Mr. Hicsok, Vicar of Bath-£afion.J 
Gentlemen, 

H aving had many years' experience in cul- 
tivating Potatoes, 1 take the liberty of lend? 
ing a few obfervations thereon, which are much at 
your fervice. 

Potatoes fiourifh mofl; in a dry fandy loam. 
Tlie ground fhould be well manured with' rotten 
horfe-dungi and the feed changed cveiy year. 

The 
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The Cheihire or Lancafhire kinds anfwer tjcft in 
the neighbourhood of Bach. WarmiaBer or Far- 
ringdon potatoes are alio a good change.^ this. 
foil. Thofe from Monmouth and the .adjacent 
parts are not fo good. 

They Ihould be planted in frclh ground eveiy 
year. If either frCfli or the fame feed be planted 
upon die fame foil for two or three years fiiccef- 
fively, the crops will generally fail, the haulm come 
up curled and blighted, and the roots will be 
ivorm-eaten and cankered. The caufe of this may 
perhaps be afligned. Every Ijiecies of plant is pro • 
vided by nature with pores of fuch conftruftion anil 
magnitude, as are capable of receiving thofe parti- 
cles of nourilhment only whofc dimenfions are cor- 
reipondent to the laid pores: Hence every Ipecies 
muft receive or imbibe the abovefaid particles only, 
and rejeft all others; and, confequently, if the fame 
Qiecies be planted, or fown, upon the fame foil, for 
two or three years in fuccclfion, the greater part of 
fuch particles will be exhaufeed, and the plants can- 
not flourilh for want of proper nourifhrncnr. 

Potatoes ihould not be planted deeper than fpur 
inches or four inches and a half, and the feed or 
fets ihould lie qiic inch or one inch and a Isalf 

above 
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above the dung. Whole potatoes ihould be 
planted at the diftance of two feet and a half or 
diree^Vet iquare: cuts at the diftance of eighteen 
inches ftl^uare. 

I have feen potatoes planted in this parilh upon 
ground without dung ten or twelve inches deep, 
and at the diftance of eight or nine inches. Theie 
crops have always failed, and, as I iiippofe, {ov 
want of proper nourilbment, 

I have tried the following experiment for theie 
five years laft paft: — The firft year, on the fame 
day, and in the fame ground, I planted whole po> 
tatoes in ranks, at the diftance of three feet fquare, 
and cuts of the fame kind at eighteen inches fquare. 
For the laft four years I have planted whole pota- 
toes at the diftance of two feet and a half fquare, 
and cuts at eighteen inches. The whole fets were 
earthed up three or four times; (i. e, as long as the 
haulm would ftand) and a few ranks of the cuts 
were earthed up alfo. The whole fets have always 
produced a greater crop than the cuts, in propor- 
tion to the quantity of ground; and the potatoes 
have been larger and fairer. I have obfcrved little 
or no difference in the produce of the cuts, whether 
the ranks be earthed up or not. This, I think, 
may be thus accounted for:<~if any benefit is to be 

received 
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received from earthing up a plant, it mufl; be be- 
caule more nutriment is thereby added through rhf 
pores of the haulm'^or (talk. Now there was Suffi- 
cient room in the ranks that were planted with vibole 
Jets to earth them up equally on every fide j but not 
fo in the cuts, for the earth which was added on 
one fide of the plant was taken away on the other. 

There is a fmall white early fort of potatoe, 
which, of late years, has been much cultivated at 
Altringham in Chelhire. They plant this fpecieS 
in January, or as foon as the earth is dry and the 
weather mild. It never blows; but is fit for ufe a 
month or fix weeks fooner than any other kind. 

r have known the following experiment tried 
with good fucceis: — They plant in Oftober, and if 
there come any fevcre froft without fnow, they 
cover the potatoes with peafe-haulm, bean-fialks, 
ftraw, or other light covering. The whole crop is 
dug up in May, and another Ibrt immediately put 
•in, which is alfo dug up in 0(ftober following. 
I have eaten new potatoes thus raifed in ApriL 
This fpecies hath been of late introduced into this 
parilh from Altringham, but they plant too late, 
never cover from frofi, nor change the feed. 

I am, &c. J. HIGSON. 


Articlb 
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Artcle VII, 

On the Cubure gf Potatoes. 
[CotAmunicated by the Norfolk Agriculture Society.] 
Normcbi Jan. 13 , 1776 , 

A t a general quarterly meeting of the Norfolk 
Society for the encouragement of Agriculture, 

B, G. Dillingham, elqj in the chair; 

^ premium of three guineas was adjudged to Mr. 
y^epb H^rigbtt of Great-Melton, for planting and 
gathering the beft crop of potatoes, the quantity of 
land being one rood, and the produce ninety-one 
bufoels. 

The Society cannot but recommend, in th? 
ftrongeft terms, a more general attention to the 
culture of this moft valuable root. In the pre- 
fent infomce, and that not a very extraordinary one, 
the labour and expence of the hufbandman are 
amply rewarded by tlie produce, as appears frora 
the following particulars of Mr. Hgbl's experi- 
ment. The public too muft reap advantages of 
the moft important . nature, as the potatoe, bcfidca 
being an excellent wholfome food in various modes 
of application, is vrell known to make a fweet and 
nourilhing bread when mixed in equal quantities 
with the flour of wheat. 


It 
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It is almoft unneceflkry to obferve to the intel- 
ligent farmer, that as good a crop of wheat may 
be cxpefted after well- cultivated potatoes, as In any 
other mode of hulbandry. 

Calculation for cultivating one acre of land with 


potatoes, according to Mr. Wright*^ expences, and 


valuation of this crop ;■ 



s. 

d. 

One deep ploughing — — 

0 

4 

0 

Seed 32 bufliels, at is. per bulhel 

1 

12 

0 

^Manure 24 loads, at as. per load — 

2 

8 

0 

£xpcnce of fetting, the weather being fo 
dry that the iets were put in with an 

iron crow — 

I 

0 

0 

Hoeing and earthing up feveral times — 

1 

0 

0 

t £xp«nce of taking up — 

5 

8 

0 

Rent and other charges — — . 

I 

10 

0 


13 

2 

0 

Produce 3,64 bulhels, at is. per buihel 

18 

4 

0 

Clear proBt 

£•5 

2 

0 


APTICtE 


It (hould be obferved, that only half the expence of manure ought 
properly to be chained to the potatoes^ as the land remains in line ordci 
for any fucceeding crop. Nothing is charged by Mr. Wright for 
carriage of the crop to market; but as he has valued them at only one 
fliilling a buiheJ, which is greatly under the ufual market price, it may 
be Aippofcd they were either fold at home, or that the expence of car* 
riage, fale, &c. were deducted in that eftimate. 

The price charged in this calculation for taking up the crop *ip’ 
pearing to us extraordinary, our Secretary was direittd to tiiipiiw 

part’*- 
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Article VIII. 

AbJtraSi of a Letter on the Culture of Potatoes. 

Gentlemen, 

O F all the roots produced in our fields and 
gardens, none appears to be of fo much 
confequence as the potatoc. As food for the poor, 
they are certainly to be preferred to turnips ; and 
might be rendered equally ufeful for cattle. As a 
fallow crop, they tend greatly to meliorate the foil; 


particularly into that article. lie did fo ; and received for anlwer, tliat 
Mr, Wrigiit had all his ground ridgetl up when the crop was gathered, 
for the greater convcniency of getting them out as clean as poflible;— 
that he alfo had the crop picked over and feparated into tw'o or three 
difTerent forts, which took up a confiderable time and that he gave 
lh<- people employed vicfluals and drink all the time; w^hich were all 
included in the general cxpencc mentioned. 

From tills explanation it appears, that an acre of potatoes, producing 
.t64 bufbcls, may probably be taken up in the ufual way for about half 
the expence he has rated it; and when half the expence of manure is 
fafeen alfo frona his eftimate, we think the nett protil of an acre lu cul- 
tivated, and producing fuch a crop, would be at Icaft nine pounds. It 
may perhaps be faid, that in many places the cent of fuch land as is 
proper for this purpefe w^ould be hi'^her than lie has Hated it; but, ad. 
iiiitting this to be the cafe, the price of the crop when fold would cx- 
reed his eftimate fo much as to balance the account. 

To theft certain advantages, arifnig from the cultivation of polatof^s 
a*; a food fur our tables, w'c w'lfii to call the s : ntiou of our reorders tu 
a iliil further life, in which they w^ould be a veiy profitable produc- 
tiu.M ; we mean, for feeding fwine and cattle. For thefe purpofts, they 

e an excrlkiit .j|«arty food, and it has been proved by experience tliat 
p ine and will eat them Vt ry freely. 


being 
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being in this rcfpeft equal to turnips; and, irf ge- 
neral, pay the owner of the land much better. 

Some perfons have dbjefted to the general culti- 
vation of potatoes,- frism the apprehenfion of want- 
ing a market} but while they arc retailed out 
at two {hillings and fix-pence, or even at two {hil- 
lings a bufiiel, (and it is very rarely that we can 
purchafe them lower) this apprehenfion will be 
groundlefs. 

Add to tliis, that potatoes may be very profit- 
ably ufed as food for cattle and hogs. No food 
is better for rearing and fattening the latter. 
Cows and oxen will alfo eat them freely, and 
they are more eafily preferved from froft than tur- 
nips: Hence they would prove an excellent fuc- 
cedaneum at the feafon when fpring food is mofl 
wanted. 

If potatoes were introduced regularly in the 
farmer’s courfe of crops, on light good foils, great 
advantages would enfue. He need not be at the 
trouble and expence of having them dug up clean. 
Let him only take up the beft part, and then turn 
his fwine in : they will gather and fatten on the 
reft, and repay their value in the manure they leave 
behind them. 


Potatoes 
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Potatoes grow beft in a foil that is loofe and deep, 
wlTv-e the fweliing of the roots meet the leaft ob- 
ftruftion, and where they draw the greateft nourilh- 
ment moft eafily. On this account, where the 
quantity intended to be raifed is fmall, digging 
is preferable to ploughing. But if the land be 
ploughed deep, and well pulverized, fuccefs need 
not be doubted. They ought to be planted in 
lines, eighteen inches apart, and at twelve or four- 
teen inches diftance in each line or row'. This will 
give opportunity for earthing them up with the 
horfe-hoe while young, which will greatly promote 
their fertility. If the horfe-hoe is not intended to 
be ufed, plant them a foot fquare, and earth them 
up with hand-hoes feveral times, which, although 
more expenfive, will repay the coft. 

Care fliould, how'ever, be taken, in the latter 
hoeings efpccially, not to go too near the plants, 
left you cut the roots. You need only, after they 
are weeded by hand, to draw up the earth from 
the centre round each plant. Vaft quMtities may 
be obtained by a little additional labour in keep- 
ing them clean, and the land will be left in excel- 
lent order for fucceeding crops. It is neceflary 
to obferve, that the fame kinds ought never to be 
planted twice together on the fame land; nor the 

fame 
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fume land Cet with potatoes more than two ytars 
at the longefl:. When raffed from the feed, gneat 
varieties, and fbme excellent new kinds^ will be 
obtained. 


I am, your's, &c. 


Monckton, near ’Taunton, 
March i, 1779. 


T. PAVIER. 


Article IX. 

State of Agriculture in the IJle of Wight. 

{Communicated by a Gentleman who latdy vifitedthat Illand.] 
Gentlemen, 

TTAVING lately been in the Ifle of Wight, 
”*■ principally with a view to obtain fome au- 
thentic information relative to the mode of hul- 
bandry and produce of that ifland, I have Icleded 
the following remarks from notes taken on the fpot, 
and beg leave to prefent them to your Society,— 
1 lhall firft notice 

The Nature of its Soil. 

This ifjand is finely diverfified with gently riling 
hills, and fertile well-watered valleys. The hills, 

being 
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being generally cultivated, and abounding with 
are very fiuitful; Ibme few exc(^ted, which 
alford good feed for Iheep. 

In fome parts, the foil is gravelly, and abounds 
with flints like that of Hamplhire. In ibme other 
parts, k is a ftrong clay; but in the general, it 
confifls of a fine hazel loam, mixed with jufl 
enough fand to make it work kindly, and render 
it eafily penetrable to the tender fibres of grain 
and plants. 

Being furrounded by the lea, the air, and confe- 
quently the dews and vapours when condenfed anu 
falling in rain, are impregnated with falts, which 
add greatly to the fertility of the foil. 

Rents are in general from- fixteen to twent}’-one 
ihillings per acre; fome meadow lands, near the 
principal towns, confiderably higher. 

Manures. 

I was informed by feveral farmers, that, 'till 
within a few years pafl;, lime was almofl; the only 
manuroufed in the iflahd, farm-yard dung excepted : 
but of late chalk has been much fubitituted in 
its Head. The farmers find, from experience, that 

chalk 
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chalk is more operative and laftinig. Thirty 
gon-loads, of Syrty buihels each, are gei>erall 3 r,jl^ 
on an acre, and lad fy>m tea to Efteea years. It 
is, however, the general opinion, that a ieeond 
chalking is of little fervice. Their chalk is of a 
har4 kind, both tdue and white$ the fonner, I 
think, raightVith greater propriety be called marie, 
as in texture and quality it very much reiembles the 
blue marie found in Somerietlhire; but with this 
difference, that in putting it in vinegar the effer- 
vefcence is not fo ftrong. Of this kind they lay 
twenty loads on an acre $ and I was told that in 
lands thus chalked more than thirty years fince, the 
benefit is ftiU very apparent. 

In fundry articles of good hulbandry die farmers 
in general feem ftill very remifs. They neither 
gather in their ftubbles, nor confine their cattle to 
the farm-yard in winter. Hence their ftock of 
farm-yard manure is fmall in comparifon of what 
it otherwife might be : add to this, that they are 
not in the {n’aftice of digging up the borders of 
their fields, or mixing up heaps of compoft. 

In thole parts contiguous to Newport and Weff- 
Cowes, the foil is naturally the leaft fertile} but as 
great quantities of feable dung are made in thofe 

VoL, I*. D towns. 
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townsj and eagerly bought by the adjacent &rmers« 
the^edciency is pretty well lupplied, and the pro- 
dure of their lands nearly equal to that in other 
parts of the illand. 

Their general inattention to fea-weed* is an* 
other proof of their deficiency in the knowledge 
of manures. 

On the eaft, fouth, and weft coafts> the Tea beats 
v;ith great violence, and throws up vaft quantities 
of weeds on the beach, which might be collefted 
with little expetice, and being mixed in compoft 
with lime and earth, or dung, prove a moft valu- 
able and fertilizing manure in thofe places where it 
is moft wanted. 

I enquired of divers farmers why they did not 
thus apply a treafure which nature had lb amply 
furnilhed them with. The fubftance of their an- 
fwer was, that it never had been ufcd unlefs to 

mix with chalk for their bean lands, and that 
** they apprehended it promoted the growth of 


^ \Vt* cannot help cxpreflTing our furpriicf that this excellent manure 
fhoulcl be ^ much negIcAcd as it is on the banks of the Severn ; but it 
Iccms ahnoft impoflible to make common farmers (enfible of the ad* 
vantages ifrifnig from improvements, not made by their forefathers. 

“ weeds j” 



" wetidsi” notconfidering diat whatever promotes 
the growth of weeds (or the fame renSm, 
promote the growth of grua« and that its fertiliainn' 
the foil is the caule of both. 


CotJiLss ^C&o#s, aad Produce per Jcri» 

In the Eafliern part of the ifland, the ufiial courfe 
of crops is, on afummer &llow, 

1 Wheat 

2 Barley or Oats 

3 Clover and Ray>gra(s, one year 

4 Wheat, Barley, or Oats 

About the centre of the illand, the following 
courfe is moftly adopted 

1 Turnips 4 Wheat 6 Clover 

2 Barley 5 Barley 7 Wheat. 

3 Clover 

On the North-Weft part, afterafallowv 

1 Wheat 

2 Barley, or Oats 

3 Qover, and Ray-graft, or ht^ckver two 
years:-* • 
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Or, which is a ftiU better cwrSh and fimilar to 
tbe^orfolk, 

1 Tjirnips 3 Clover and Rsy-grafs 

2 Barley 4 Wheat. 

When they break up clover-lays for wheat, 
they feklom plough more than once; but give 
four ploughings to their fallows. They fow all 
broadcai!!, and in general reap from three to four 
quarters per acre. 

For Barley, they plougli three times, low four 
bulhels, and the produce is from five to fix quar- 
ters per acre on an average. 

For Oats, they plough but once, fow four 
bulhels and a half, and the produce is about five 
quarters on an average in return. 

But on the Southern part, particularly near 
Godlhill, they low oats alter turnips, and reap 
from eight to nine quarters per acre.-?-— Thcfe 
are very great crops, but the land in this part of 
the ifle is a fine rich loam, whidi cannot fail of 
producing large crops of whatever grain i&»fown 
upon it. 

On fome of the ftiff clays, they ^ant Beans; 
and, very unnecefiarily, let nine or ten pecks per 

acre ; 
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acre ; fiir the fisting of which they pay two Ihil^ 
Jings and four^ience per buihel. They never, hoe 
them} but, notwithftanding this bad management, 
:diere clay-knds are fi> rich and well adapted to 
this Ipecies of pulfe, that they ' produce in general 
five quarters per acre. 

The Tur/fip Hufbandry feems to be but im- 
perfe&ly undedlood. In the northern part of the 
ifle th^ are not hoed at all. In the eafiern part, 
they ploi^h four times, harrow, and hoe once. 
They feed them all o£f with Iheep, and value the 
crop at fifty Ihillings per acre.— —Strange it is, 
that the proper mode of culture, and real value, 
of this excellent root fhould be fo little known or 
attended to ! 

^’Clover they generally cut two tons per 
acre, and then let it^run to feed. Sometimes they 
fbw tares or vetches after clover, and moftly cut 
them green for horfes. In the fouth-wefl parts, 
they fometimes fow themfor feeding fheep. 

On fonie of their moil fandy lands, they fow 
buck-wheat, but the quantity is fmall, and it is 
only uied for ^ttening fwine. 

Tbepafiame-jands, efpeciallyin the valleys, are 
produce <exceUea.t hay, which is 
D 3 Hacked 
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Hacked in the neateft and beft manner 1 ever faw. 
But^s moH of the farmers keep dairies, the greateft 
part of the grafs is fed oE To each Cow they 
allot one acre and a half of grafs. Their cows are 
mof^t^ the Aidemt^ breed, many of which yield 
dght pounds of butter per week. Their winter 
HkxI is draw before calving, and then hay. 

Where the lands are wet, they make excellent 
covered drains, with chalk and heath or ling. I 
examined fome, and never faw any executed in a 
better manner. Many quick-hedges have been 
ndfed within thefe twenty years, and are in foie 
order j but in (Etching the formers appear to be 
very deficient. 

I am, &c. 

iWhy 8, 1779. E. R. 


Article X. 

Off the Difeafe called the Goggles in Sheep, 
[By a Gentleman in Wiltlhire.J 
Gentlemen, 

W lTi^N thefe few years, we have had a 
a ^ale among the Iheep, now generally 
known bjfthe name of the Goggles i a difoafo which 

has 
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has ddkoyed Come in every flock round this cqunty, 
and made great havock in many. 

The Iheep mofl; lubjeffc to it are two teetff. It is 
not infe£Hous, but hereditary, and undoubtedly 
runs in the blood. It has no affinity with giddi> 
neis, for they do not run round. It mofl; rdembles 
the fliaggers in lambs, with this diflerence, that 
whereks ftaggery lambs Ihew weaknels before, and 
fall forward, go^ly fheep fhew a weaknefs behind, 
and fall backward, when forced to run. 

When firfl: obferved to be difeaf^, their ears 
drop, and they rub their tails much more than 
other iheep; they then difeover the weaknefs 
above-mentioned, and grow poorer and weaker 
till they cannot drag their limbs behind them, and 
at length die. 

I have examined a few, and found the vifeera 
all found. I have blooded one, and found no 
inflammatory cruft. 1 can neither myfelf imagine, 
nor find one who can venture even to conjedure, 
the caufe.^ As it is a matter of conlequence, per- 
haps, were you to make it the fubgefi: of the two 

^ It iiat 'been fug|efted to us, that the feat of this ^eaib, pro* 

babty, is ittthieiiiSnal manw. 

following 
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ft^bwing |>remkiins, it might i>e a oieaM-cif ftop*; 
pinnies progrefs : the hrft, to the lateen ifrhoihatt 
• difled the greateft number of goggly Iheep, and 
give thft moft accurate deferipeioe^ with the befl; 
obfeivatiOiiS'OAdie diieaie^ and the fecoad to the 
perfon itho fhaU sdifeover an ^ed3Kd cure. 

1 amj Gentlemen* Sac* 


Article XL 

f^cr^tion ^ a Hetofy-inveffted Macbinie for 
taking Summer^m Stubhks, 

Gentlemek, 

A ®0UT threfc years fihcfc 1 found ibnie difiio 
culty in procuring hands to take up myl^ent 
or Summer corn in the method ufually praftifcd in 
(bis county j that is, hy forking the fwaoths into 
cocks, aoiid raking the ground with hand-Wkes fay 
women. Men are generally employed in forking 
4t. 4t tfaerefofe bccuived to me that an inftru- 
thent ifhi||ht be made to aniwer die purpofo of 
talcing it by hand. I knew the N or fdk method 
of doing it by drag-rakes, (as they are called) 
drawn by men but the men were waitting eife- 

where. 
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iriiere> f had often ieen a horic-rake, made for 
gathcrk^ihe gr^men cmnst or couch-grafs, togcr 
ther upon ftllow lands^ and knew a farmer who had 
vied it lor his own mown wheat ftubbles} but this 
rake being drawn ift'mn the end of -she beam by 
the horfe* drs^^png the ends of the teeth upon the 
ground, cdleited fuch quantities of weeds, graft, 
earth, and (tones with it, as nearly to render the 
(»ra of no value ; befides, it could not be vied for 
doftHtiown ftubbles « all. 

Having ft)r many years uled the Norfolk ploughs 
iiere, 1 thought a rake might be fo conftrufted as 
to go onthebreaft-work of one of theft ploughs in 
the fame manner as ibe plough . itfelf is uftd. 

1 there^re hud ^e made nine ftet and a half 
long, and the teeth fix inches afunder. Upon ap^ 
plying it in the place of the plough on the brealt- 
work, 1 found it anfwered extremely well, except 
dsBt whto it met widi any coniiderable obftruo* 
tion at one end, k drew die other end afiant. To 
^remedy this inconvenience, 1 took away the pillar 
(the part of the breaft<work that the beam refts 
upon, and which is raifed higher, or let down 
Sower, to fink or nuft the plough) and had another 
^made^o CKcend about a fi>ot or rather more be- 
yond 
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yond the outlides of the Aaadards, Bod Smm each 
en^ of the chain, made to let out or take up at 
pleafure, to each end of the pillar: this kept the 
rake d\rei* and fteady. To thy great fads&£tion, 

I found it fucceed even beyond my ticpe&adon} 
for by means of this breaft-work, it could, like die 
Norfolk plough, be inftantly let up or let down to 
die grcateft degree of nicety j fo that any Hubble, 
whether cut high or low, whether very full of grafs 
or clover, or quitfe clean, might be raked by it with 
equal facility; for the teeth being made very much 
cm vcd, the lower part of the back of the tcetli 
refts upon the ground, and the points Hand out of 
it. The weight of the rake prefles the teeth dole 
to the ground, and the corn is gathered into the 
throat of the rake, without digging up the weeds 
Or the foil. The teeth are made fuffi<;iendy Hrong 
to prevent their bending. I hav^ found b rake of 
the length above-mentioned very manageable; whC' 
(her it would do better if made longer mult be 
x> future experiments. 1 was determined to this 
ength by the breadth of our gate-ways, being juft 
enough to admit it tbrough them widtQut taking 
it to pieces. 

For peribns who want to remove it to a diftaat 
part, two finall wheels might be added, to put on 

occafionally 
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occafionalljr at the ends, to raile the teeth from the 
g^uod as It is drawn along the road. 

I am lenfible, that if a low wheel were Hied at 
each end, even when in its work, it would greatly 
leflen the fii&ion* and the horfe would draw it the 
eafier; but it would render it more complex^ and, 
perhaps, occafion it not to turn fo ealily at the 
ends of the land. 1 have, however, had it in idea, 
to fix ibme kind of ftandard on the head of the 
rake for a line, like the Norfolk plough-lines, to 
come back to, that the man might guide the 
horfe himiel^ and lave the expence of a boy to 
lead him} but to this there ieem to ariie ibme 
ol^eAions. 

One horle, and a boy to lead him, with a man 
to clear the rake, wjU eafily rake twelve acres of 
ilubble in a day; wd if two horles are taken into 
the field, to be ufed alternately, twenty acres might 
be raked in the fame time; but this would be hard 
work for the man. 

The manner of ufing it is as follows 

The rake being put on the breaft-work of the 
Norfolk plough, in the fame manner as the ploughs 
arc, the horfe draws it with the fame traces, &c. 

(only 
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(onljr in the plough two horfes ate ufe4> and here 
but one) and being fet intx> its w>rk to a proper 
height, according as the Hubble is long or Ihort, the 
boy leads the l^orie acrofs the ridgea* the corn be- 
ing previoufiy put in cocks by the forkers, the man 
follows the rake» and when it is fiUedj he fpeaks to 
the boy, who Hops the horle, and {Hits him back a 
Hep or two. This is done that the man, by draw- 
ing the rake back a little, may the more eafily and 
ipeedily free it from the corn ; then lifting it up, 
and the horfe inHantly going on, he drops the rake 
juH beyond the ridge thus gathered together. This 
he repeats as often as it is full, till be reaches the 
end of the. land. Then he turns, and coming back 
by the fide of the part raked, empties the rake ad- 
joining to the otlier. 

By this means the raked com lies in Hrait rows 
acrofs the field, and, when dry, is turned if necef- 
fary, gathered up, and carried away. 

I am fatisfied it might alfo be at^vantageoufly 
employed in raking upland hay-ground, and all 
forts of feed clover land. 

It may not be amifs to mention, that in the HrH 
rake J made, the teeth were only three inches 

afunder. 
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tfttfliider. I l&on found they were too clofe. T(i» 
King* therefore'* every odier one out* 1 made anothet 
fix inches afondw— the holes in the firft not being 
filled up* the teeth m^ht* if neceflacy* be repfaced* 
and then would be thick enough to rake any gen- 
tleman’s lawn which is kept frequendy mown. 

I am* 

Your obedient forvant, 

GEO. BOSWELL. 

Vidiletowtit Horjet, 


[Mr. Bofwcll is Author of an ingenious Treatlfe, intitlecU A. 
Attempt lo reduce the modern Method of fVatering Muidofivs into a rn 
guhn Svflem. 


Article XII. 

On the Cultivation of Clover. 

Gentlemen* Dee. 20, 1778. 

A S I apprehend every experiment in Agricul- 
ture, which is attended with any remarkabi* 
degree of fuccefs, may be of fome ufe when madi 
publick* 1 take the liberty of tranfmitting the fol- 
lowing to your Society. 

A neighbou. 
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A neighbour of mine, who is a ver^ good farmery 
lud a field containing chirty-eig^ acres, the ibil a 
cold wet clay, which, for ibme years after he held 
It, fcarcely paid its rent. Dettrmined, howeveri 
to try what could be done with it, he under-drained 
h, and, in the ^ring 1775, mended it with turf^ 
earth, digged from the borders of fields and high- 
ways, mixed with ftable-dung« In March he gave 
it a good ploughing, and fowed it with Zealand 
barley : after the barley came up, he threw in ten 
pounds of the common red clover per acre;* 
The advantage of the under-draining and manure 
were loon apparent. The barley was an exceeding 
fine crop, producing feven quarters per acre on an 
average throughout the field. 

The following fpring the clover Ihot early, and 
in tlie fummer proved a very firong crop. In 
May he turned in all his cattle, which by the loth 
of June, had fed it off quite bare. He then took 
them out, and let the clover ftand for feed. The 
fummer proving wet, it fucceeded well, and the 
average produce of the field was feven bulbels and 
a half per acre, tlie whole of which he fold at 
thirty- nine Ihillings per bufiiel— amounting to 
555I. 15s. 


* Six or feven pound-- per acre i9 fuppofej to be a fufficieflt 

qtiaiiiit''. 

As 
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As foon as the feed was off, he ploughed the 
field for wheat, and lowed it broadcaft, with tfie 
red Laixuitas kind from Kent. The crop was ex« 
cellent, and the produce four quarters per acre. 

Widt the lame hufbandry, 1 had laft lummer 
thirty-nine bulhels of clover-feed from three acres 
of land, notwithftanding the drynefs of the fealbn, 
but the land was fomewhat better in quality. 


•S’—*/, EJfeXf 1779. 


J. B. 


Article Xllt. 

Circular JJfi of Series fent by the Society ai 
Bath to the High Sheriffs of the different 
Counties in Englandi with the Anfwers iranf 
mitted by the High-Sheriff of Suffolk. 

TN June 1778, the Ibciety formed the following 
^ lift of queries relative to Agriculture; and di- 
retfted them to be tranfmitted to the High-Sheriff 
of every county, requefting him to procure anfwers 
thereto from fome of the beft farmers, and fend to 
the Society. 

^eries 
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^^ies Jrom the Bath Agriiikiirt 

\fi. What are kinds of foil from which, you 
generally datain the belt crops of wheat, barley, 
peafe, oats, beans, vetches, turnips, carrots, and 
cabbi^ ? Ai4 what are the ufual quaatides of 
foed fown, and the average annual produce per 
acre Winchefter meafure ? 

iMy, What is the ufual courle of crops adopted 
by your beft farmers on the different foils. 

^dly* What manure now generally in ufe do you 
find moft ferviceablc on the following foils refpcc- 
tively, viz. Stiff clays, light fand, gravelly, moory, 
cold and wet, or what is called ftone-brafh land ? 
in what quantities arc die feveral manures laid on 
per acre, — at what feafbn, — rand bow long will 
each laft without renewal ? 

i^bly. Have you difeovered any nm manure 
more efficacious than thofe generally ufed, and 
which may be cafily obtained in large quantities ? 
if fo, what is it, when and how applied ? 

^thly. What is the beft top-drefling for cold wet 
pailures, .which cannot be eafily drained? 

6thly, 
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6/hfy, Whal materials do you find beft and moft 
lafiing for drains, or land ditches ? 

ytbly. What Arc the kinds of wood whfch you 
have found from experience to thrive beft on 
bleak barren foils, cold fwampy bogs, and black 
moory ground ? 

Zibly. What are your methods of raifing lu- 
cerne, fainfoin, and burner? — On what lands do 
you find them to anfwer beft, and what the ave- 
rage produce ? 

gtbly. How is your turnip hufbandry conduced; 
and what is the beft method of preventing or ftop- 
. ping the ravages of the fly on the young plants ? 

lothly. Do you prefer the drill to the broadcaft 
method of lowing grain in what inftances, and 
on what ibik i 

xuhly. What. is the comparative advantage of 
ufing oxen inftead of horfes in hufbandry ? 

\%tbly. What have you found to be the mofl: 
effeftual preventative or remedy for the rot in 
jQieep?, 


VoL. I. 


E 
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ftruck over witli a light harrow. Roll it down, 
or otherwife, as the feafoa proves wee or dry. 
Average produce, from three to five quarters per 
acre. 'The following year clover, two crops in 
the feafon; firft mowing in June, the latter in 
September; the general produce from three to 
four tons per acre. In October fow the clover- 
ftubble with wheat, as above dire<5bcd, without 
manuring, or it will be winter-proud if the land 
be rich. 

To improve ftifF Clay Lands, lay on 
coarfe wafh-fand, cinder-duft, wood- allies, ftreet- 
dirt, or ant-hills quartered, taken up and burnt. 
Thefe mixed together, and laid on from thirty to 
forty cart-loads per acre, will laft twenty years. 
If in plough .tilth, keep it up with good rotten 
dung. If the land be not kind for clover, fummer- 
tilth for wheat. Small beans, vetches, and grey 
peafe, will make provifion for wheat, if clean and 
well-conditioned. Red Lammas wheat is beft for 
cold lands. Vetches cut green are excellent fodder 
for horfes— if feeded, they yield from two to two 
quarters and a half per acre ; grey peafe, three 
quarters: Wheat does well after them. 

The above land, If laid down for three or four 
years until it becomes a thick flag, and then 

covered 
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covered on the flag with forty tons of clay, or 
twenty tons of marie, or twelve tons of Ibapers* 
allies, per acre, will produce good corn and /rlover 
for twenty years. 

For gravelly, cold, or wet land, under-drain, 
if it lie wirl : proper fall ; — by thus removing the 
caufe, the cfFeft will ceafe. Summer-tilth, and 
it clean i lay on from thirty to forty loads of 
land j. . Cl , if a little loamy, the better; or about 
fixteen loads <>1 tlie above-mentioned compoft, or 
. •> •• t ;r' of foapci ’s afhes, laid on in hard 


4/i>/y. Wc have not difeovered any new manure 
more efficacious than thofe abovementioned. The 
t 'urnin" of clay in kilns has been talked of, but not 
yet practiicd, 

'''“’d wet paftures that cannot be under- 
drained, rr "kt- drawls. Hoped off eafy on each 
lide; keep thc.n open, and make them with pro- 
per falls: then lay on foot, lime, or litne-rub- 
bilh, foapers allies, ftreet-dirt, &c. about fourteen 
loads per acre, and it will lafl: 14 or 1 6 yws. 

Stbly, Materials for under-draining are, alders 
and fallows, or ling and black-thorn buihes, cut 

E 3 and 
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and laid in green, covered with peale or wheat- 
ftraw, and above it ftrong clay. Drains thus made 
will laft twenty years. 

The kinds of wood we find to flourilh 
bed on boggy foils are, alder, fallow, willow, and 
poplar. Scotch fir docs well in a barren foil, eljje- 
cially if it has a gravelly bottom. 

%lhly. Thefe graflcs are not raifed wltli us. 

\otbly. We moftly prefer the broadcaft to the 
di ill hufbandry. 

1 itbly. We know of no other advantage in the 
ufe of oxen, than that of keeping lefs dock ; as 
horfes are more expeditious, and will pay for their 
keeping by extra labour. 

\%tbly. The mod efie£hial preventative for the 
rot in dieep is to keep them on dry land ; it being 
found, by general experience, that wet lands bring 
the rot upon them, eipecially if the feed be bare. 
In order to cure them, many experiments have been 
tried, but to little purpoie, 

xjtbly. Few new improvements in implements 
of hulbandry, that are of much confequence, have 
been made or adopted in tliis part of the country. 

General 
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General Rules for the Improvement of Landsy hy Glay- 
ittg and Marling^ as pra^ifed hy us. 

1. Lands that have been many years in {Plough 
tilth, and are become foul, may be made dean by 
a fummer-tilth. When this is done, lay on from 
fixty to eighty tons of clay, or from twenty to 
thirty tons of marie, per acre. Work it well 
into the lands, and then fow turnips as before- 
direded. Feed the turnips off, or at leaft half: 
by the treading of the cattle, and their manure, 
the clay will incorporate and work more kindly 
widi the foil. The ipring following fow it with 
barley.— —Or, 

To clay upon a clover- ftubblc before the wheat 
is fown, is a very good method j — ^it will be fit for 
a fummer-tilth the next year. 

2. To improve wafte or heath- lands, clay or 
marie on the flag, from thirty to forty loads of 
marie, or one hundred and twenty tons of clay, 
per acre. Turn it in wiUi a good whclming- 
plough, a moderate depth, in the beginning of 
February} thp fooner the better. If the foil be 
red and fandy, fow it with white oats. If a black 
gravelly foil, fow black oats in the middle of 
March, at leaft four bulhels per acre. As foon as 

the 
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the crop is off, fow fix pecks of rye per acre on one 
ploughing: this will make excellent Iheep-feed, 
and c^pofe the clay to the winter frofts: then 
fummer-tiith for turnips i feed them ofi^ in March 
with fiieep or other bcafts. Such manuring is 
beft for fuch lands. 

If it be a kind of loamy foil, fow barley j if a 
black gravel, oats. Experience teaches know- 
ledge. Try a lay of clover with the following 
mixture, viz. clover-feed, and black and white 
nonfuch. If the lay takes. Jet red wheat upon it 
—fuch lands fometimes produce three quarters 
per acre. When they begin to wear out, improve 
them by the following method : — lay them down 
with fuch grafs'leeds as ihall be thought proper, 
and let them reft for three or four years till they 
become a fiag. 

Another method of improving fuch lands is, to 
lay them up againft winter in round ridges, four 
furrows on a ridge. Early in the fpring, or fooner 
if the feafbn will admit, turn it back, and make an 
early fummer tilth} then fow it with buck- wheat, 
fix pecks per acre, and let clover follow, as above- 
direded. Forbear feeding it in the ipring, as luch 
land will not bear treading. 


It 
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It will anfwer to lay it down with any kind of 
grafs-feeds in the above method, and for a longer 
time. Let the land be well drained, for whercufcr 
the water Hands, the clover will decay. Sow buck- 
wheat the latter end of May^ it will produce tliree 
quarters per acre. 

On ftrong rich lands, clover lays with nonfuch, 
or any ftrong flag, Jet wheat, as it will anfwer far 
better than- fowing it broadcaft. , Three pecks 
and a half per acre, fct in two rows on each flag, 
is fufftcient. Strike it over with a light harrow 
bulbed. The faving of feed more than pays the 
planting when wheat is only 5s. the bulhel; the 
price of planting from eight to ten Ihillings pw 
acre.* Small tick beans, 7s. per acre planting, hoe- 
ing 6s.; produce three quarters and a half to 
four quarters per acre. Windfor tick beans, 7s. 
planting: 6s. hoeing; produce four to live quarters 
per acre. 

P The expeage w now nduced to about fix flullings per acre. 
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Article XIV. 

Cn the Ufe and EffeSi o/^Marle in Norfolk, 

[By a Gentleman Farmer In that county.] 

Gentlemen, March, 1778, 

TN arfwcr to your enquiries refpefting the ufe of 
mark in this county, our farmers feldom lay it 
on pafture, but conftantly on arable land, from 
thirty to eighty, and, in fome inftances, to one 
hundred loads per acre. By a load, I mean as 
much as a cart and three horfes can draw. They 
prefer laying it on a clover and ray-grafs, or a 
bailey ftubble, or layer, a year before it is ploughed 
in. By this means it is more intimately mixed with 
the upper part of the ibil, and will not be fo foon 
buried by the plough, as when laid on and turned 
in immediately. 

The marie moftly found with us is, a white pure 
calcareous fubftance like chalk, but &t and unfeu- 
ous. When it is met with of any other colour, 
our farmers will fcarcely be perfuaded it can be 
marie. This I experienced a few years fince, upon 
difeovering in my park a fine light brown, or rather 
dove-coloured marie, with every other property 
like the white. 


The 
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The effefts of marie have been very great indeed 
in this county, having advanced the rent of lands 
upon which it has been kid, in Ibme infl'iin^c- 
from half a crown to ten Ihillings an acre and up- 
wards. This improvement has been chiedy made 
on light fandy foils. But marie has been found 
beneficial on all foils. The general opinion with 
us is, that it not only gives tenacity to the foil, 
but a£ts alfb as a manure by virtue of its falts. 
Our farmers, after the firft dreffing of marie alone, 
mix it with dung or compod, and think it much 
improved thereby. 

When I fay our farmers, I mean the Norfolk 
farmers, for I do not know that there is one marie 
pit within two or three miles of me; or that any 
marie has been difeovered within that diftance, ex- 
cept what I mentioned to have found in my own 
park, which was applied wholly on the grafs there- 
ofj being no more than what was dug out of a fbfie 
1 was making. 

Our ufe of lime is trivial; and no great benefit 
has been found to refult from it here: but this is 
entirely owing to its having been ufed in fuch fmall 
-proportions as could not poflibly have much effect. 
This, however, is no argument againft tlie ufe of 

lime: 



Your idea of the turnip hu/bandr yis per&ifWy 
juft i but an effeftual method to prevent the ravages 
of the fty remains, and I fear will ftiJl remain, a 
defideratum in hufbandry. 

One obfervation, made by our farmers, I have 
generally found to be juft ; to wit, that the mif- 
chiefis greateft in the midft of the landj and have 
frequently found, that when every other part of tlie 
crop was deftroyed, two or three ridges next the 
hedges have efcaped all injury. This, with fome 
other particulars, carefully attended to, may, here-' 
after, lead to fome method of prevennng the evil. 

I am, &c. 
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Artcle XV. 

0« Feeding Wheat in the Spring with Sbeeti 
[By a Gendetnan Farmer in EiTex.^ 
Gentlemen, 

T Now comply with your rcqueft in giving you 
Biy thoughts on the practice of feeding off 
wheat with fheep in the Ipring, and alio an account 
of my fucccfs therein laft Ipring. 

This pradlice ought not to be generally adopted, 
even where the crop is rank, or, as we term it, 
‘usinter-proud i becaule, in many cafes, it would not 
anfwer any good pxirpofe, but, on the contrary, in- 
jure the crop. In fome inftances, however, it has 
fucteeded, and the advantages are thefe : — it affords 
feed for ewes and wethers when turnips arc over, 
and before the fpring feed comes in ; it caufes the 
wheat to branch out into a greater number of ftalks 
than it would otherwife do, and, of courle, the- crop 
is increafed ; by the warmth of the fheep when ly- 
ing on it, and the manure they leave, the crop is 
brought forwarder, and the grain heavier than it 
otherwife would be. In light lands efpecially, the 
treading of the fheep fixes the earth about the roots 
of the corn, and caufes the ground to retain its 
moifture longer in a dry fpring. 


On 
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On the other hand, this pra6lice is liable to the 
following diladvantages: — In fome lands it checks 
the growth of the corn, and makes the fecond 
Ihoots weak and fmall— of courfe the ears will be 
fmall, and th^ grain light in proportion i — in foul 
lands and a wet feafon, it gives opportunity for the 
weeds to rife above the corn fo as to choak it. 
Sheep are alfo apt to bite off the knot of the plant.* 

This prafticc anfwers beft on clean land, and a 
light foil. Here the treading of the focep is of 
fervice ; and there is no danger of the weeds rifing 
fo as to injure the crop. 

In September 1777, I fowed fourteen acres of 
wheat, which, foon after Chriftmas, feemed winter- 
proud. The foil was a loofe loam, and I had laid 
on plenty of dung. In the beginning of February, 
1 turned about fixty fheep into the field, and fed it 
down; but the weather coming in milder than I 
cxpe£ted, the weeds produced by the dung got fo 
much a-head of the wheat, that the crop was a 
very poor one — not more than nineteen bulhels 
per acre. 

* To prevent this, the Farmer fhould turn them in hungry, and take 
them out as foon as they have filled their bellies. When hungry, they 
will eat the leaves of the plant; but when their hunger is fatiated* 
they will pick out the lyiot or crown of the plant, that being the moll 
iweet and delicate. 


I had 
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1 had another Held of wheat, which was .poor 
land, and being a turnip fallow, was clean, and had 
not been manured. In February, I obferved the 
plants to be fmall, and to Hand thin, and therefore 
turned in fome Iheep, thinking it would caufe the 
plants to throw out more fide (terns. The knot of 
the plants not being much above ground, there was 
no danger in that refpeft: the experiment fucceeded, 
and I reaped near four quarters per acre. 

From the clofell obfervation, I find that wheat 
ought not to be fed down with Iheep, unlefs it be 
very rank in January j and that fuch only Ihould 
be fed as was fown early on land that is neither 
rich with dung nor weedy. 

After it is fed, if the land be clean, a top-drelTing 
of foot, alhes, malt-duft, &c. will greatly cherilh 
the crop. 1 have experienced this in many in> 
fiances, and can fafely recommend the prafbice. 


I am, &c. 


Jm , 24, 1779. 


P. W. 
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Article XVI. 

' Method of making Ponds in dry Countries^ for 
Watering Sheep and Cattle. 

[Communicated by a Gentleman near Beverly.] 

M ark out a circular piece of ground, whole 
diameter is twenty yards, (more or lels) and 
die out one foot oi earth, fo as to leave the fides 
perpendicular that depth. Then begin to form it 
in the lhape of a wooden milk-bowl, till the per- 
pendicular depth in* the centre be four feet and a 
half or five feet. On the bottom and fides ipread 
lime, finely powdered, two or tliree inches thick. 
On this lime lay well-tempered clay, fix or leven 
inches thick. This clay, wheii laid oh, mull; be 
well worked with circular beaters of a foot diameter 
and three inches thick, firft ufing the outfide edge 
of the beater, which will indent the clay, then ufe 
the flat fide, fo as to leave it with a fmooth furface. 
Upon the clay thus prepared, lay gravel or chalk- 
llone fix inches thick. The gravel fhould have 
both the finer and coarfer parts fcrecncd from it. 
No more clay Ihould be prepared for the gravel 
than can be laid and covered the lame day, as heat 
or froll will be equally apt to catch it, which mull 
be particularly guarded againft, as it would occafion 

the 
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the pond to lole its water. After the gravel Is laid 
in^ nothmg more is necedaty. 

A piece of ground Ihould be chofen this^iir- 
pofe> to which there is a delcent from all fides* if it 
can be found in a proper fituation. 

Winter, or early in the ^ring, is the befr feafon 
for making thefo ponds or relervoirs. 

Lay each material of equal thicknefs from the 
centre to the edges of the pond. 

If lime can be made foie enough without the ufe 
of water, fo much the better : if not, ule as little 
water as poilible. The clay ihould have no more 
water than will ferve to make it work kindly. 

In this manner ponds may be made of any frze, 
the diameter and depth being kept nearly in the 
fame proportion as above-dire6ted. 

After I left Bath the lad; fummer, and before the 
end of the long drought, I faw in a held one of 
thefe ponds nearly two-thirds full of water, although 
many cattle, iheep, and hturfos, had grazed there 
Cnee the beginning of May. 

I am, &c« 

ay, 1779. 

VoL. I. F Article 
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Zxltenmenfs an Plants eaten or r^e&ed hy Cattle^ 
Sheep y and Hogs, recommended. 

GsNTLEMEir, 

T hough ullb of botanic icience has been 

principally reftrifted to medicine, yet it cer- 
tainly has a. natural and infeparable conneftion with 
agriculture} fome of the mod; important branches 
of which depend on the knowledge of it, particu- 
larly that which reij^fts the feeding of cattle. 

That Agriculture has not been lludied, or en- 
couraged in proportion to its great importance, 
or advanced with equal rapidity as divers other 
arts or branches of knowledge, is a fa£i: generally 
admitted. 

From an indubitable convifbion of this truth, 
we may date the origin of thofe publick inftitutions 
fur its fupport and improvement which reded ho- 
nour on our age and nation. 

The commendable fpirit which appears in the 
Society inftituted at Bath, furniflies encouragement 
CO hope that agriculture will receive much addi- 
tional 
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tional improveitient in the Wefteiii coiintiei; and 
as a well-wilher to the imdertaking, 1 beg leave to 
throw a few remarks before you on a fubje<£t JK>^ 
unworthy yoUr attention. 

Itjs Well known that grailes furnilh the principal 
/bod of our cattle; but among the natural dalles 
of plants, there are many, of the leguminous tribe 
efpecially, on which they feed with avidity. 

Numerous inftances, however, occur of one dais 
of animals feeding e^^rly on thole plants which 
others refufe to touch. Plants, that are noxious 
and even poifonous to ibme animals, are feeely 
eaten by others without the leall inconvenience.— 
Hence it feems that there is a peculiar llrudbure in 
the vellels of each Ipecies of beafes, to which only 
the particles of dilFerent vegetables are refpeflivdy 
adapted. But there has nor, to my knowledge, 
been any regular courfe of experiments made in 
England for afeertaining precifely the feveral Ipe- 
cics of plants thus eaten or reje(5ted, or a regular 
lid: formed and publilhed of chofe that are nosdous. 
Such a courfe of experiments is greatly wanted, 
and would doubtlels be produdlve of much benehc 
to the publick. 

The celebrated Linnsus fupermtended a great 
attempt of this kind in Sweden many years llnce. 
Fa the 
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the refult of which may be feen in the lecond vo- 
lume of Amsnitates Academics, ^d is, I think, 
‘higlily deferving your attention. 

It was in his Dalekarlian Journey that Linnxus 
conceived the firft defign of this great work. In 
that tour he found that his horfes left untouched, 
among other plants, the following: Meadow- fweet, 
great wild valerian, lily of the valley, angelica, rofe- 
bay willow, marih cinquefoil, mountain and globe 
crowfoot, cranefbill, yellow wolfsbane, and feveral 
thrubs. Soon after his return, he and fome of his 
pupils fet about the work. Above two thoufand 
cxiTcriments were made on horned cattle, fheep, 
horfes, hogs, and goatr, with the foie view of de- 
termining what kinds of vegetables thofe feveral 
■animals would eat or rejeA. 

Thefe experiments being made with great care 
and accuracy, the refult of them muft on the whole 
be true and conclufive, as it has a real foundation 
in that unerring law of inftindt, eflablifhed by the 
God of nature in the whole brute creation. 

As thefe experiments were made on the indige- 
nous plants of Sweden, they can only be decilive 
here with refpedt to plants common to both coun- 
tries; but as they take in the greater part of Eng- 

lifli 
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lifh plants, they would greatly ^cilltate an attempt 
of the lame kind in this kingdom. 

Three-fourths of the plants growing with us are 
the fame as thofe in Sweden on which experiments 
have been made. One fourth only remains to 
make new experiments upon. The undertaking 
would, therefore, not be fo great or difficult to ac- 
complilh, as at the firft view it may appear to be. 
The country round Bath, conlifoing of great variety 
of foil and furface, is particularly favourable for 
fuch a work. Fenny ground and the fea coaft arc 
not too remote to be vifited on the occalion. 

The advantages arifing from this courfe of ex- 
periments being rendered complete, would be im- 
portant and lafting. Poifonous and noxious plants 
might be eradicated. The farmer would know 
with certainty what to cultivate and what .to reject. 
Fen lands might be rendered valuable by the intro- 
duftion of plants fuited to the foil. By improving 
the produce of pafture land, our hay would be finer 
and betters and in proportion as the food- of cattle 
is purely what inftinft points out to them, their 
fielb muft be finer, and better adapted to human 
food, than when fopplied with a mixture of juices of 
an unfriendly or noxious quality. 

I am, &c. X. Y. Z. 

F 3 Article 
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Article XVIII» 

Oh tuc Bulk and Increafe in Growth of fome 
remarkable ^imher-fVrees^ 

Gentlemen, 

T Herewith feiid you indofed a letter which I lately 
received from a moft' worthy and ingeniouil 
gentleman pf this county, whofe accuracy and fide- 
lity cannot be doubted} the fubje(^ pfit is both 
curious and entertaining, whilfi it will at the fame 
time afford an opportunity of drawing from it con- 
clufions the moft ufeful and interefting to the public. 
You will perceive, that I am permitted by my friend 
to communicate it to your truly patriotic Society j 
whofe condefcenfion in having honoured me with 
the tide of a Member of it, as it claims every mark 
of refped:, and every attention I can poflibly pay to 
their views and inclinations, lb it would have left 
me without excule, had I omitted adding this va- 
luable performance to their colledion, which will, 
I prefume, be enriched by it. 

1 am, widi particular relped:, your’s, &c. 

THOMAS BEEVOBL, 


Hethelt near Norwich, 
0^. II, 1779. 


Dear 



* Dear Sir> 
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StrattoHi OSi. t, 1779, 

« IN compliance with your requcft, I here, lentT 
you the meafures of fome of the largeft trees, taken 
by mylelfj in fevcral rambles about the kingdom. 
But although I have been in parts of every county 
of England and Wales, perhaps larger than thefe 
may have efcaped my fearch j as I never heard of 
the Demary oak by Blandford, until I read Mr* 
Hutchinfon’s account of it in his hiftory of Dor- 
fetfliire. The largeft oak I have feen is that at 
Cowthorp, or Coltfthorp, nearWetherby in York- 
Ihire, of which the ingenious Dr. Hunter gives a 
plate in his Edition of Evelyn’s Sylva. The Doctor 
calls this tree 48 feet circumference at 3 feet from 
the ground; and I found it in 1768, at 4 feet, 40 f. 

6 in.; and at 5 feet, 36 f. 6 in.; and at 6 feet, 32 f. 

1 in. — Here to fave repetition, 5 feet is the height 
I always meafure at, as eafier to fee the level of the 
ftring, and alfo being clearer of the fwellings of 
the roots. 

* In 1759, Oal^in HoltForeft, near Bentley, 
was, at 7 feet, 34 ft. There is a large excrefcence 
at 5 and 6 feet, that would render the meafure un- 
fair. In 1778, this tree was increafed half an inch, 
in 19 years. It does not appear tq be hollow, but 
by the trifling increafe, I conclude it not found. 

The 
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‘ I he Fairtop Oak in Epping Foreft, fceming 
found in 17 $4* and the Earl of Thanet*$ hollow 
in Whinfield-park in WcftmoreJand, in 1765, 
were both 31 f. 9 in. 

‘ The handfomeft Oak I ever faw was in the Earl 
of Powys’s noble park by Ludlow, in 1757, though 
it was but 16 f. 3 in. But it ran quite ilrait, and 
clear of arms, 1 believe, full 60 feet, and had it 
large and fine head, 

* In Benel church-yard, 3 miles north of Dun- 
barton, in Scotland, in 1768, a very flourilhing 
Alh, 16 f. 9 in, 

< In 1754, a fine Wych Elm by Bradley church, 
in Suffolk, asf. 54- in. In 1767, this tree was a$ 
feet 3 in. Increaled 9^ in. in 13 years. 

* I have a hollow Wych Elm by Stratton church, 
at 4 feet, 29 f. 6 in. and 1 had in 1760, in my old 
park in Hevingham, a headed Alder, at 4 feet) 
t6 f. 2^ inches, 

* In 1755, your Hawthorn, by Hethel church, 
was, at 4 feet, 9 f, i? in.} and one arm emended 
above 7 yards, 

*Thc 
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‘ The tailed trees that I have feen were Spruce 
and Silver Firs^ in the vallies in Switzerland. I law 
feveral firs in the dock-yard in Venice above. 4<5 
yards long; and one of 39 yards was 1 8 inches dia- 
meter at the fmall end. I was told they cam& 
from Switzerland. 

* In Lord Petrels old park, at Writtle in Eflex, 
in 1764 , 1 found a Hornbeam above 12 ^tj and 
the old Chefnut, (very hollow) at 3^ feet, the lead 
part 42 f. 5 in.; at 5 feet, 46 f. i in.; and at 6 feet, 
49 St inches. 

* In 1759, Chefnut in Lord Ducie's garden, 
at Tortworth in Glocederlhire, was at 6 feet, (the 
lowed 1 could meafure it, as the garden-wad joins 
to the tree on two lides) 46 fe 6 in.; it did not appear 
hollow, but had very few and fmall boughs : as I 
took the meafure in a heavy rain, and did not mea- 
fure thedring till after I returned to the inn, I can-, 
pot fo well anfwer for this, as the other meafures. 

* I omit beech, birch, maple, abele, &c. as 1 
have heard of much larger trees of thofe forts than 
I have feen* 

* Perhaps an account of the annual increafe of 
feme trees will not be fereign to your purpofe.— • 

You 
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You know it is difficult to difcover the age of old 
trees, as very few old planters kept regifters of their 
plantations. 

* I have feen a memorandum of a former Reftor 
of Hevingham, wherein is written, that “in i6io 
** he planted two chefhuts by his church porch j” 
the largeft was, laft autumn 1778, 14 f. 8 ” inches, 
or i7'6t inches in i68 years. Suppofingthe tree 
to have been 91 inches when planted, you fee it in- 
ereafed an inch yearly. — ^And I have a deed be- 
tween an anceftor of mine, as lord of the manor of 
Stratton, and his copyhold tenants, upon his in- 
clofing feme of the wafte, wlierein the abuttal to 
the is ii^on the road leading from Hevingham 
to Norwich, which you' know cannot be miftaken: 
the date is 1580, and the larged oak on that banki, 
at 4 feet, was, laft autumn 1778, 16 f. 3i inches* 
or 195; inches in 198 years. 

* Now, from the increafe of the Bentley oak, and 
the two laft- named trees, I conclude the Tortworth 
ehefnut is not lefs than tiQO years old 3 perhaps it 
fhay be niuch older, 

* I offer you the following calculation for your 
amqfetnentj from its vaft bulk, you muft conclude 
it was a very healthful tree. Suppole it increafed 

an 
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an inch and quarter yearly the hrft century, an incli 
the fecond, three quarters the third, half an inch 
the fourth, one-third the fifth, and thirty inches^^ 
each century for die fecond 500 years, and a little 
lels than a quarter for the eleventh century ; the 
account will ftand thus: 

The firft century, at an inch anjl'quarter 
Second ditto at one inch -■ 

Third ditto at three quarters — 

Fourth ditto at half an inch •• 

Fifth ditto at one-thfrd of an inch ■ «««• 

Second 500 years at 30 indies per century 
Fleventh century at 94! inches — « 

46 feet and a half ; or 558 i. 

* There is a tradition, that this tree was called 
the Great Cheihut in King John’s timci and fup- 
pofing it grew in this proportion, it was 540 years 
old when he canne to the throne, and eleven yards 
in circumference. 

* Sir R. Atkins, in his hiftory of Glocefterihirej 
(p.413) fays, * by tradition this tree was growing 

* in King John’s reign, and is 19 yards in com* 

* pafsj* and I believe it is at lead; fo laige near the 
earth. Now, although 1 have fulficient proof oi 
young trees increafing much more than my fuppofed 

growth 
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growth of this chefnut} yet perhaps I have allowed 
fufficiently for that tree, as it grows on a ftiff clay ; 
■vhich, though perhaps it may in the end produce 
the largeft trees, yet 1 believe moft trees will grow 
farter in lighter foils. 

I planted an oak in 1720, which was laft autumn 
7 f. 9 in. 1 do not pretend to remember tlie fize 
wlien planted; but in autumn 1742, it was 2 f. 

in.; i.e, 57* in. increafe in "^6 years,— -above 
an inch and a half yearly. But this oak was taken 
from very poor land to a tolerable light foil, and 
ftands (ingle; and perhaps the growth was helped 
by digging a large circle round it in fcveral winters, 
and in other years having that circle covered with 
grealy pond mud; and in fame dry feafons, 1 
walhcd the ftom; the advantage of walhing I ex- 
perienced in 1775, greatly to my fatis&ffcion. You 
may lee the fyll account in my letter to the Bilhop 
of Bath and Wells, in the 67th volume of the 
Philof. Tranf. in 1777. But fuppofing thefe en- 
deavours did not help the growth of this oak, yet I 
apprehend it will not be 225 Inches in circumfe- 
rence when 200 years old. For though the He- 
vingham chefnut is a healthful tree, it has increafed 
but 25 inches and 4 half in the lart: 36 years, (viz, 
from my firil nneafuring it) which (hews, if it had 
not gained more in its younger ftate, it would have 

taken 
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250 years to make its prcfent bulk of 176 
inches: and my oak of 198 years old has, from 
1760, increaTcd only i2| inches in 18 years: which 
proportion would take .275 years to make 195 
inches: and the oak by Bentley, according to the 
laft 19 years increafc, would take above 15500 
years to make 408 inches, the prefent circumfe- 
rence of the tree. 

* If you think any of thefe meafures will afford 
entertainment to the Society at Bath, you have my 
leave to offer this letter to them; which will Ihew 
at leaft that I have plealure in obeying your com- 
mands. 

* I am, with great refpeft, 

. * Your moft humble and obedient fervant, 

R. MARSHAM.’ 

* Thomas Beevor^ Efq* 


P. S. I have put dates to all the meafures, that 
if your curiofity Ihould leatli you to meafure any of 
the trees, you may know what prt^els they make 
m a certain time.' 


AaTictB 
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AfttlCLE XXX. 

^de of Farming purfued by a Member of the 
Bath Agriculture Society* 

Gektlemen, 

W HEN I took my farm^ which confiiiied of 
115 acres, I found the arable undone by 
improper tillage, and the meadows worn out for 
want of manure. I will defcribe the farm as nearly 
as I can. The foil in general is compofed difFe- 
rcntly, of mould, find, gravel, and here and there 
clay. The farmer 1 fucceeded was a floven in the 
abftrafi;, and fo bad a ploughman, that he never 
crofs-ploughed his land through incapability. It 
was an opinion of mine, that the fooner I got my 
land in order the better j and that the firft expence 
would be lighteft. 


No. I. was a field lying near the houle, tolerably 
clean and not wanting dung, found in a barley- 
ftubble without clover; this . 1 planted with peafe, 
and giving it a drelfing of dung, 1 had a good crop. 
This was the year 1775, and the fucceeding year 1 
had a. good crop of wheat, not indeed equal to my 
improved land, bqt little lefs than three-quarters 
per acre. T he year following the wheat, I fummer- 

fallowcd 
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faliowed and tumipcd it, — the courfe I afterwards 
invariably purfued. The foil was gravelly, with 
Hume depth of moiild* 

No. II. was a coarfe unkind piece of land, of a 
foil neither clayey nor gravelly, but fomething be- 
tween both, and which my men called chifley. 
This had been cropped with oats, and a very in- 
different crop indeed; I dunged it in the fpiing, 
and planted potatoes on half, and fowed vetches 
on the other half; the crops of both were equal to 
my expeftation, but the greateft advantage was the 
benefit the land received from the potatoes, by 
which it was mellowed fo furprifingly, that I was 
rtfolved, contrary to my firft intention, to fbw the 
field with wheat, which yielded me only four facks 
per acre. 

No. III. had borne wheat, but the ilubble was 
pk'Oghed \jp for turnips, which afforded a little 
flicep-feed, though not worth the exp^nce. This 
was a good piece of Iand,<^ tolerably clean, but 
wanted reft. The Ipring turning out favourable, I 
altered my intention, which was to have fallowed it 
and fown it with turnips, and therefore fowed a 
with barley at five ploughings ; with the barlej, 
three buihels per acre, I fowed a bulhel of rye-grafs, 
61b. of Dutch clover, and 61b. of black-grafs, with- 
out 
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out any broad clover; not that I know it to be a 
good method, but that I wifhed to lay it down for 
feme years, being handy for feeding. The' barley 
yielded me about 3 ^ quarters per acre. As foon as 
the barley was ofi^ I drefled this field with chalk 
and compoft of dung and earth leparately, the chalk 
about eight waggon loads per acre, and the compoft 
about twelve cart loads; I had the year following a 
moft excellent fwarth of graft. 

No. IV. had been cropped with beans. This I 
fowed with wheat , at three ploughings. After the 
wheat I had it tilled and dunged for fummer 
vetches, of which I had a moft noble crop. When 
the vetches were off, I had, it ploughed three times, 
and fowed with wheat. 

No. V. a clover-lay, I fowed with wheat at one 
ploughing; it was very foul, and produced only 
about three facks per acre. The year following it. 
was turni|)ed. 

No. VI. was a rowetty coarfe piece of pafture, 
that had not been ploughed for fome years. Here 
1 fowed black oats ; the produce was three quarters 
and a half per acre ; the next year it was fummer- 
fallowed and fown with turnips. 


No. VII. 
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No. VII. a mixture of fandy and gravelly, foil, 
was from a wheat-ftubble iummer-fallowed, well 
dunged, and Town with turnips, as was alfo 

No. VIII. which was drained and chalked. T he 
turnips on both were remarkably good. No. VII. 
was the next year turned into a garden, and bore 
very large crops of potatoes, Windfor beans, car- 
rots, cabbages, and parfnips, but a very few onions, 
which I apprehend was as much owing to want of 
care as any thing elfe; among the beans 1 tried 
fome turnips, but they were not good, being in ge- 
neral worm-eaten, and fticky or ftringy. 

No. IX. part of which was an orchard, was alfo 
in grafs: this I dunged well, and planted with 
beans, thinking to fummer-fallow for turnips the 
next year, but in this I altered my mind, and lowed 
winter vetches, which anfwered moft incomparably 
well, cut for hories, and for feeding the lows and 
pigs. The beans produced rather more than four 
quarters per acre: they were hoed three times, which 
did them great good, but- deftroyed no couch. 
After the vetches, I fummer-fallowed for turnips. 

No. X. was a meadow which had been ftrangcly 
neglected i a brook ran through it, and frequently 
VoL. I. G 


over- 
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overflowing, had given nurture to abundance of 
rufties. I ordered water-furrows to be cut, fulfi- 
’cTent to carry off all wet, and fpread over the whole 
meadow wood-aflies brought dry from a lime and 
brick-kiln, to the quantity of foity bulhels per acre; 
I kept it dole fed that fummer infread of mowing 
it: in the winter, a little before Chriftmas, I drefled 
it well with dung, and the produce of grafs an- 
fwered well the expence: I cut full two tons per 
acre of excellent grafs free from ru flies. 

My aim was to bring all my land as foon as pof- 
fible to bear turnips, which I confider as the foun- 
dation of good huibandry, in the following order: 
Turnips, barley, clover, and wheat, and this fuc- 
ceflion invariably. After I got my land in order, 
for which 1 fpared no cxpence, my crop was 
large, five quarters of barley, and from eight to 
ten facks of wheat in general. I made it a rule al- 
ways to manure my clover as icon after the barley 
was off as I could j and this drefling was of the 
Iicfl: materials I could colled, with ftable dung if 
I could get it. But to proceed in my ftory with 
the reft of my faraij for I have only yet mentioned 
fifty-two acres. 

No. XI. had borne a fecond crop of oats felf- 
Cown: this, to be fure, muft be fummer-fallowed. 

I had 
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1 had it ploughed fix times> and manured with la 
good waggon-loads of ftable-dung well rotted to 
an acre; but being Honey land, I fowed it with 
wheat inftead of turnips, and yet the produce was 
not more than three quarters per acre. I think, 
from the experience 1 have had, that the dung is 
not of very ellential fervice when applied for a crop 
of corn, but to turnips, pulfe, grafs, or vetches, it is 
of the utmoft importance } and after thefe crops will 
wonderfully affift the corn crops, as barley after tur- 
nips, and wheat after peafe, vetches, or clover. 

No. XII. was a clover lay, which, not having 
been drefied for grafs, I manured for wheat, but 
the produce was very fmall, not more than three 
facks and a half to an acre; this was turniped after 
the wheat. 

No. XIII. XIV. and XV. I fummer-fallowed, 
well dunged, and fowed with turnipsi thefe were 
ft light lively land, capable of being worked after 
a month’s rain, and yet not burning. The tur- 
nips were remarkably good, the barley five quarters 
per acre. As foon as the barley was off, the clover 
was dunged; and the produce of the clover, at 
two cuttings, three tons and a half per acre. The 
wheat was Town at one ploughing, two bulhels per 
G 2 acre. 
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acre, and the produce full nine facks and two 
buihels upon the average. 

No. XVI. was a barley fhibble, with a good plant 
of clover. I dreffed the clover well, and mowed 
near two tons at two crops, and fowed the land 
with wheat. In the fpring the wheat was very thin 
and worm-eaten. I fowed fome foot over the parts 
that were injured, which ftopped the further pro- 
grefs of the worm; and the land being in good 
heart, from the dung I had put on the clover, the 
wheat tillered amazingly, and produced, totally un- 
expeded by me, three quarters and a half per acre. 
However a fpring cleaning of foul land for barley 
may anfwer for diat crop and the crop of grals, 
yet when the land comes to be fown with wheat 
afterwards, the couch will almofl: get the better of 
the wheat, and inevitably do it confiderable damage; 
of this I had an inftance in No. XVII. which was 
a clover-ftubble left after barley, where great pains 
had been taken to clean the land and rid it of 
couch; but the land, when turned up and fown with 
wheat, was fo foul, that the crop hardly paid the 
cxpences, and I repented I did not fummer-fallow 
and fow it with turnips out of the clover. 

No. XVIII. 1 fowed after peafe with white oats 
and clover, but the clover did not take kindly; and 


as 
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as the oats were got ofF pretty foon, my man advifed 
me to fow it with wheat; accordingly I had it 
ploughed four times> and got out all the clutter of 
couch, weeds, &c. that we could; after that I 
dunged and fowed it with wheat: the crop was not 
very much amifs, though not equal to what I ex- 
pected, and 1 might better have turniped it at once. 

No. XIX. was wheat ftubble, which I lummer- 
fallowed and fowed with turnips. 

Thus I have given the method of farming I 
purfued in Berklhire without impofition or exag- 
geration. 


No. Soil. 

Acres. 1775. 

J776. 

1777 - 

1778. 

j. CravciJy mould 

6 

Peafe 

Wheat 

Turnips 

Bailey 

a. Gravel and clay 

C 

J Potatoes ( 
i Vetches ! 

[ Wheat 

T urnips 

Barley 

3. Deep loamy xpouU 

4 

Barley 

Gtafs 

Ditto 

Ditto 

4. Stift' foil 

5 

Wheat 

Vetches 

Wheat 

Turnips 

5. Mellow loam 

4 

Wheat 

Turnips 

Barley 

Clover 

6. Sandy loam 

4 

Oats 

Turnips 

Barley 

Clover 

7. Sandy and gravelly foil 

4 

Turnips 

Potatoes, Ac, 

Wheat 

Turnipa 

8. Ditto 

6 

Turnips 

Barley 

Grafs 

D.ttO 

9. Mellow loam 

3 

Beans 

Vetches 

Turnips 

Barley 

10. Meadow 

19 





XI. Strong clayey foil 

S 

Sum. fal. 

Wheat 

Beans 

Turnips- 

J 2 . Stiff clayey gravel 

5 

Wheat 

Turnips 

Barley 

Grafs 

X3i 149 15. Sandy loam 

12 

Turnips • 

Barley 

Clover 

Wheat 

x6. Ditto 

4 

Wheat 

Turnips 

Barley 

Clover 

X 7. Sandy A gravelly loam 5 

Wheat 

Turnips 

Barley 

Clover 

x8. Gravelly foil 

6 

Wh-Oato Vheat 

Turnips 

Barley 

jg. Sandy & gravellv loam 

10 

Turnips 

Bariev 

Clover 

W^hcdt 

20, 21. Meadow 

x6 
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By this mode of Arming, J had only nine acres 
of wheat in the year 1777; a confiderable lels 
quantity than any other year. But in generd, I 
wilhed to have the &rm as equally divided as pof- 
fible into tlie feveral crops of turnips^ beans, cljpver, 
and wheat. T. L. 


Article XX. 

On the beji Method of raifng Elms for Fences i 
manuring Fallows for Wheats and preventing 
the ravages of the Fly on young turnips. 

Gentlemen, 

T he beft method of raifing elms quick is the 
following: When you fell elm timber, in the 
Ipring, fow the chips made in trimming or hewing 
them green, on a piece of ground newly ploughed, 
as you would com, and harrow them in. Every 
chip which has an eye, or bud-knot, or fome bark 
on it, will immediately Ihoot like the cuttings of 
potatoes; and the plants thus raifed having no tap- 
roots, but Ihooting their fibres horizontally in the 
richeft part of the foil, will be more vigorous, and 
may be more fafely and eafily tranlplanted, than 
when raifed from feed, or in any other method. 

For 
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For elm fences^ the plants thus raifed have greatly 
the advantage of others, as five or fix, and fre- 
quently a greater number of ftems will arile fronr 
the fame chip; and fuch plants, when cut down 
within three inches of, the grqund, will multiply 
their fide fhoots in proportion, and make a hedge 
thicker, without running to naked wood, than by 
any other method yet praftifed. If kept dipt for 
three or four years, they will be amoft impenetrable. 

Stable-yard dung is commonly ufed as a manure 
on land intended to be fovvn with wheat; but let it 
be obferved that this dung is more produftive of 
weeds than any other manure. A crop of wheat 
cannot be kept too dean ; hence much trouble and 
expence arc occafioned by fo injudicious a prccefs. 
T o remedy or rather to prevent this inconvenience, 
inftead offowing a newly dunged fallow with wheat, 
fow it firll with white oatsj thefe will take off the 
ranknefs of the dung, dellroy numberlefs weeds, 
and leave the land in excellent order for wheat the 
following autumn, In fiiort, it is nearly equal tq 
a turnip-fallow. 

The savages of the fly on turnips have frequently 
occafioned great lofs to the farmer, and many re- 
medies have been propofed, ntioft pf which have 

not 
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not anfwered— >perhaps the following may be more 
efficacious: The boughs of the common elder-tree, 
fixed in a gate, and drawn gently over young tur- 
nips when they firft appear, will prove an excellent 
prefervative from the fly; and if the leaves of the 
faid boughs be a little bruifed, and fumigated with 
the fmoak of burnt tobacco mixed with a fmall 
quantity of alTafoctida, it will deftroy thofc infedls 
effeftually. It will alfo be of great ufe to brufli 
the leaves and branches of your wall-fruit trees 
with elder boughs thus prepared. Nothing is fo 
difagreeable to infects as a mixture of tobacco and 
alTafaetida fumigations. It will kill them inftandy 
wherever applied. 

I live at too great a diftance to attend your meet- 
ing, but wifh to promote your laudable defigns as 
far as I am able. 

I am, &c. 

'Taunton-Deanf July 4, 1778. 


To the above letter, we think it not improper 
to fubjoin an extract from another, fince received 
from a gentleman at Exeter j and recommend the 
experiments mentioned in both as a remedy for the 
fiy in turnips. 


‘ After 
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* After the land is ploughed for' turnips, and 

* when the feed is harrowing in, let fome large 
' branches of common elder, with the berries on, 
' be fixed in the harrow, fb as to rub on the ground. 

* The fridion of the leaves and berries will leave fo 

* ftrong (and to thefe infedb, fo difagreeable) a taint 

* or odour on the foil, as will probably prevent 

* their alighting on fo unpleafing a Ipot, or make 

* them ipeedily leave it, if they can be fuppofed to 

* have been there before the feed was fown. The 
‘ efFefts of the effluvia of elder are much greater, 

* and more lafting, with relpeft to thofe infefts, 
' than would at firft be imagined, or even credited 

* by the bulk of mankind.’ 


AxtrcLE XXL 

On a feeutiar /pecks of Grafs found at Orchefiont on 
Salifbury-PlainSf Wiltfhire. 

[By a Gentleman of Dorchefter.] 
Gentlemen, 

T AM favoured with your Secretary’s obliging let- 
ter, in reply to mine refpefting the grafs-feed; 
and it gives me fatisfaAion that 1 can herewith fend 
you a fpecimen in the blade for your infpeftion. 
This grafs is found at Orehefton St. Mary, about 

nine 
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nine miles from Salifbury, in a meadow belonging 
to Lord Rivers, now in the occupation of Farmer 
' Hayward. This meadow, being ficuated on a fmall 
brook, is h*equently overflowed, and fometimes 
continues fo a great part of the winter. It bears 
the greateft burthen in a wet feafon. 

When 1 was there, it was too early in the ipring 
to make any particular obfervation on the blade, 
but the Farmer’s account is as follows, viz. * that 

* it generally grows to the height pf about eighteen 

* inches, and then falls and runs along the ground 

* in knots, to the length of iixteen or eigiueen feet, 

* but that he has known inftances of its running to 

* the length of twenty-five feet.’ 

The meadow contains about two acres and st, 
half. It is mowed twice in a feafon, and the ave- 
rage quantity is generally about twelve loads (tons) 
of hay the firft mowing, and fix the fecond ; though 
fometimes confiderably more. The tithe of the 
meadow has been compounded for at nine pounds 
a year.* 

The 

* This account appeared to us fo lingular, and the crop of grafs fo 
very extraordinary, that our Secretary went to Orchefton, to examine 
more particularly into it. The farmer, and divers other perfons in 
the village, confirmed the account contained in this letter, of its ama- 
zing produce in fummers when the meadow had been overilow'ed in the 
preceding winter and fpi^ng; but when the winter had been dry, and 

tlie 
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Thegrafs is of a fweet nature i all cattle, a^d 
even pigs, eat it very eagerly. When made into 
hay, it is excellent, and improves beafts greatly 
The farmer lays his horfes will eat it in preference 
to corn mixed with chai^ when both are fet before 
them together. 

Should the Society wilh for further information 
or affiftance, I (hall be happy in doing every thing 
in my power to promote their views. 


the meadow not overflowed, the crop of prafs was not near fo large* 
There did not appear to be any thing peculiar in the foil ; nor were the 
other plants or weeds growing on it more luxuriant than in many 
other flmilar fituations. Some of this grafs was fent to the Society at 
Norwich ; fome ingenious members of which inform us, that tliey 
think it isafpecies of the Agroftis Polymorpha, mentioned by Hudfon 
in his F/ora Anglican of which there arc fcveral varieties. 

Camden mentions, in his Britanma^ a grafs growing near the place 
where this is found, which he calls trailing Dog^s^grafi^ and fays that 

hogs were fed with it.” 

From all the enquiry made, we have not found this fpecics of grafs 
growing in any other part of the kingdom; hence it is polfible ♦hat 
there may be fomething in the foil of this meadow peculiarly favour- 
able to its growth. 

We lhall not, however, determine on this point, but recommend 
trials to be made of propagating it, by fowing the feed in other places, 
fubjcdl to be overflowed in the fame manner. If it can be propagated 
generally, it muft turn out the moft profitable to the farmer of any 
grafs yet difeovered, and be of great benefit to the community. 


Articl* 
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Article XXII. 

Some Obfervatiom on Thifties as injurious in 
Agriculturey more particularly the Seratula 
Arvenfis o^Linnseus. 

[By W. Curtis, Author of the Flora hondintnfis.'\ 
Gentlemen, 

W HILE fome of your correfpondents are 
laudably engaged in enriching agriculcure, 
by difeovering and promoting the cultivation of 
new plants, permit one whom you have been pleafed 
to ele<5t an honorary member of your Society, to 
lay before you a few obfervations on fome of the 
plants which are more particularly noxious to the 
farmer. Should they be confidered as contributing 
to advance even in the fmalleft degree the defign of 
your inftitution, he may be again excited to trouble 
ybu on other fubjeds, as information may arife 
from a cultivation of mod: of the Britilh plants oi^ 
a fmall fcale. 

There are no plants over which the ceconomical 
farmer ought to keep a more watchful eye than the 
thiftle tribe. He is I'enfible that they are not only 
ulelels, as reGfting the bite of mod: animals, the 
hardy afs excepted, but that they occupy much 
ground i and being furnilhed with downy feeds, are 

capable 
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capable of being multiplied to almoft any diftance. 
Hence in many parts of the kingdom, the farmers 
whofe lands are contiguous unite in preventing the 
increafe, by cutting them down before they feedy 
but tliis operation, though deftrufbive to fome fpe- 
cies, will only palliate the bad effefts of others. 

To be acquainted with the qualities of each kind, 
w'e muft obferve them with much attention, and 
view them in a botanical and philofophical light : 
this alone will enable us to judge with certainty 
how far and by what means their deltrudion may 
be efFedted. 

The Englilh Thiftles meriting notice, as more 
or lefs noxious, are, 

1. The Carduus Lanceolatus, or Spear Tliiftle 

2. Carduus Nutans, — Mulk Thiftle 

3. Carduus Paluftris, — Marfti Thiftle 

4. Carduus Marianus, — Milk Thiftle 

5. Carduus Acanthoidcs, — Welted Thiftle 

6. Carduus Crilpus, — Curled Thiftle 

7. Onoperdum Acanthium, — Cotton Thiftle 

8. Scratula Arvcnfis, — ^*Curfed Thiftle 

• The term Way Tbyik^ l»y which this plant has ufually been dif- 
tin£;ui{hed, is by no means iufficiently expreffive of it. The prcleiit 
term may» perhaps^ be tliought too harQi ; but if any plant deferve to 
have a mark fet upon it, it is certainly this. 


The 
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The Spear Tbiftle is a large ftrong plant, about 
four feet high, the extremity of each leaf running out 
into a long point} its heads are large, and it grows 
very commonly by the fides of roads, near dung- 
hills, and not unfrequently in fields and pafiures. 

The Mujk Tbijlle grows to the height of 2 or 3 
feet, the heads hang down, and the flowers fmell 
fomewhat like Mulk ; it is often found occupying 
whole fields, particularly on chalky or barren land. 

The Marjh 'Tbifile is very tall and prickly } its 
heads are numerous, fmall, and of a red colour; it 
grows abundantly in wet meadows, alfo in woods. 

The Milk ‘Thijlle has very large leaves, which 
are moft commonly beautifully marbled with white. 
Near London it appears frequently on banks by 
road fides } in which fituation we alfo meet with 

The Curled and Welted 'Thijlle. Thefe three feh- 
dom intrude into fields and paflurcs. 

The Cotton Thijlle is diftinguilbed by its fize, 
(being perhaps the largcft of the Britilh herbaceous 
plants) and its white woolly leaves. It grows in 
the fame fituation as the three laft-mentioned. 


The 
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The Curjed 91>iftle is more general in its grovt^th 
than any of the others, being found not only by the 
(ides of roads univerfaliy, but alfo in arable land, 
and is not uncommon in meadows, even in fuch as 
are yearly mown. It is remarkably prickly, grows 
about three feet highi its heads are fmall, the 
flowers purple, and frequently white. The fcales 
of the heads are fmooth, and may in a particular 
manner be diftinguiflied from all the others before- 
mentioned, by having a perennial root about the 
fize of a goofe-quill, which runs deep into the earth, 
and afterwards creeps along horizontally. 

Of thefe thiftles, all except the laft are either 
annual ox biennial ^ that is, remain in the ground 
not more than one or two years, unlefs renewed 
by feed. The laft, having a perennial root, conti- 
nues in the earth, increaflng and throwing up new 
Ihoots every year. 

Hence it will appear obvious, that if the firft 
feven fpecies of thiftles are cut down before they 
perfeft their feed, the ground will be entirely cleared 
of them; and that the laft-mentioned can no other- 
wife be deftroyed, than by rooting it out, a procefs 
which the following experiments will forrowfully 
convince the rural oeconomift to be impraifticable 


in 
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in large fields, and fcarce to be performed even in 
an inclofed garden. 

EXPERIMENT FIRST, 

fTo af certain the effects of mowing the Seratula Jrvenfis. 

The Hon. Daines Barrington, who is ever anxi> 
ous to promote vfeful enquiries, defired me to try 
whether this kind of thiftle could not be deftroyed 
by mowing. A fmall patch of them, about two 
feet fquare, was accordingly planted in a good gar- 
den, in the year 1777. In the courfe of the fum- 
mer they were mown three feveral times, but with- 
out any other good effect than that of preventing 
their feeding : for inftead of being deftroyed, the 
next fpring they came up extremely vigorous, not 
only on the bed where they were firft planted, but 
all around it to the diftance of fix feet. 

EXPERIMENT SECOND, 

To ajcertain the annual Increafe of the Root of the 
Seratula Arvenfis. 

April I, 1778, I planted in a garden a piece of 
the root of this thiftle, about the fize of a goofe- 
quill, and 2 inches long, with a fmall head of leaves, 
cut off from the main root, juft as it was Ipringing 

out 
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out of the ground* By the ad of November, 1778, 
this fmall root had thrown out ihoots, feveral 6f 
which had extended themfelves to the dillance of 
eight feet; fome had even thrown up leaves fix 
feet from the original root. Moft of tlieie Ihoots 
which had thus far extended themfelves were about 
fix inches under ground— others had penetrated to 
the depth of two feet and a half; the whole toge- 
ther, when dug up and wafhed from the earth, 
weighed four pounds. 

In the Ipring of 1779, contrary to my expefta- 
tion, this thifile again made its appearance on and 
about the Ipot where the fmall piece was origi- 
nally planted. There were between fifty and fixty 
young heads, which muft have Iprung from thofe 
roots, which had penetrated deeper than the gar- 
dener was aware o^ although he was particularly 
careful in extraffing them. 

From thefe experiments it appears deducible, 
that no plants are more eafily defiroyed than the 
generality of thiftles, or with more difficulty than 
this one; there being no foil, however poor, in 
which it will not vegetate, nor earth fo ftifF but it 
will penetrate; in proporrion, however, as the foil 
is rich, will be its increale. 


Vot. I. 
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It were much to be wij[hed> that an inveflrigation 
of this evil had afforded a remedy: atprefent, none 
appears. It is, therefore, to be feared, that Ijsud- 
ding or cutting them down dole to the ground, 
once or twice in the Ipring, is the only operation 
the farmer can perform to prevent their bad effeds 
in deftroying his crops on arable land, and render* 
ing his pallures unfeemly. 

As nature in the prefervation of this plant leems 
to have exerted her greateft powers, it is polTible 
that, in fbme future period, ules may be difcovercd 
to which it has not yet been applied. 

To the afs it is the bighell treat; and I have 
been credibly informed, that in fome parts of Scot- 
land, it is cut down as food for horfos. 

It would be well, if a plant fo noxious in fbmc 
relpe<n;s could be rendered beneficial in others. 

I am, &c. 


Wm. CURTIS, 
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Article XXIII. 

On a Difeafe the Norfolk Stock Lambs are liable 
to from eating Jelf-Jown Barl^ in Autumn* 

[By a Norfolk Farmer.] 

Gentlemen^ 

TN our open field-lands, where Ihcep are itioftly 
kept, there are every fummer large tradls of 
barley, in which, after harvcft is ended, and parti- 
cularly when it proves a wet Michaelmas, a great 
quantity of felf-fown barley comes up in Oftober. 
As the ftieep then run at large, they are very fond 
of this crop, but it often proves fatal to them. 

The cold dews in the latter end of October, and 
the fogs in November, generally hang in drops on 
the blade of this felf-fown crop, longer than on fhe 
reft of the herbage; and the plants thcrafelves, be-» 
ing of a cold watery quality, are thereby rendered 
ftill more unwholfome. After feeding on it for 
about a month or fix weeks, the ftock-lambs grow 
dull and heavy, rub themfelves more than ufual, 
lofe their appetite, and wafte till they die. 

After they are once vifibly affefted, removing 
fddom faves them. The flelh of fuch as are killed 

H 2 appears 
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appears loofe and flabby. The vifcera is of a livid 
hue, and very watery; the liver is greenilh, and full 
of fmall knots or kernels; the blood is vifcid, with 
a watery fediment, and very foon turns putrid. As 
foon as the fymptoms appear, they are blooded be- 
low the%e: this, in the firft ftage of the difordcr, 
is fbmetimes effedhial; hut no other remedy has 
yet been difcovered. 

The difeafe does not appear to be infeiEtious ; 
nor are either the ewes or wethers much fubjc£t 
to it. 

' 1 wlfh the Bath Society may be able to point out 
a remedy; — and am, &c. 


Article XXIV. 

Obfervations on the Mnyum Mofs, 
Gentlemen, 

T F the following hint is worthy the notice of your 
Society, it is much at their fervice. 

Wherever the mnyum mols, the red root, and 
the m^fli pennywort, grow, there the water is 

uncommonly 
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uncommonly cold, and perhaps of a poilbnous or 
mineral tinge. Grazing all low lands where fuch 
plants grow, as above-defcribed, will occafion the 
death of many Iheep, and caufe fome diforders in 
larger cattle. 

I am, &c. 

W.B. 


Article XXV. 

Ojs the fuperior ^ality of Grain produced from 

SET Wheat, to that fown Broadcajl. 

% 

Gentlemen, 

TN anfwer to your query, “ Whether the flour of 
Jet wheat is whiter, or in any other relpeft pre- 
ferable to that which is fown broad-cafl. ?” I 
know of no comparative difference but what I con- 
ceive muft neceflarily arife from fuller, more e^ual, 
and perfeS corn, than what is generally produced in 
the ordinary or broadcaft mode ; and as thefe cir- 
cumftances are, I believe, always attendant on Jet 
wheat, there is lefs necelfity of throwing and drefling, 
as pradifed by the farmer, or of jereening, as prac- 
{ifed by the milleri in courfe, the fliort anfwer 
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will be, that Jet wheat will produce equally good 
Hour, without the wafte and trouble that attend 
the other. 

On lands where wheat is Jett the crop is free Horn 
thofe dwinged [Ihrivelled} diminutive grains that 
are fo commonly found in even the beft crops of 
that fown broadcaft: of courfe, it is Ipecifically 
heavier} and the proportion of flour exceeds the 
comparative ditference of weight. Our farmers 
know this } they expeft, and we* give a price ex- 
ceeding that which is commonly given for the re- 
puted beft wheats that were fown broadcaft. 

I find the Gentlemen of the Bath Society are ac- 
quainted with our mode of fetting wheat. Every 
farmer of induftry and aftivity, who adopts this 
mode, will find the performance eafy beyond his 
firft apprehenfion} and feel himfelf repaid with an 
equal or greater quantity, intrinfically fuperior to 
what arifes from the common praftice. But I 
think, from the careleflTnefs of droppers, three pecks 
of foal ought to be allowed to an acre. 

Before I conclude, it may not be improper to 
inform you of an experiment I am now making in 

I 

Til’s Gcn:k-i3ian is a Farmer, a Miller, ami a Baker, 

planting 
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planting borfe-beans. I had a piece of meadow-^ 
land, or rather wet wafte, almoft conftandy under 
water in the winter, and not un&equently ib in the 
lummer. It produced little but rulhes, and (in the 
agricultural fenle) other unprofitable aquatic plants. 
In February laft, I opened, drained, and furrounded 
it with a ditch, the earth of which I threw into 
the hollow parts to render it level. It was then 
ploughed in the fame manner as we plough the 
clover-lays for wheat, by turning the turf down- 
wards. On this I fet horfe-beans, and the pro- 
mife of a crop is abundant; there being from 
eighteen to forty-eight pods generally on a plant; 
and the rufhes feem to be eradicated. 

In order to bring a confiderable hollow in this 
field to a level, I had the furface pared off a piece 
of furze ground pafture, and laid upon it. On the 
fpot fo filled up, I cxpefted the bcft crop; but, on 
the contrary, here the bloflbms dropt off confider- 
ably, the plants had a blafied appearance, and tl\c 
produce was inconfiderable, 

I am, &rc, 

i^ormicB, Aug, 15, 1779. 
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Article XXVI. 

An Account of the Cultivation of Siberian Barky, 

[Sent to the Norfolk Sodety the Rev, Mr, Hmtnany 
of Bracon in Norfolk; and tranfmitted to the Society 
at Bath by Thomas Beevofy efq; of Hethd-Hall. j 

Gentlemen, 

TN confequenceof your having invited the mem- 
**■ bers of the Society to communicate their expe- 
riments in any branch of hufbandry, I am excited 
to relate the rellilc of one which 1 made laft year, 
in order to form fome judgment of the advantage of 
cultivating Siberian barley. 

A fmall inclofure, containing j acres, i rood, 2 
perches, which had been under turnips the two pre- 
ceding years, was Ibwn with common barley, ex- 
cepting one ridge of land in the middle of it, con- 
taining 20 perches, which was fown with Siberian 
barley the fame day. The foil was very dry, and 
much inclined to a gravel. 

The time of fowing was the 28th of April 1774, 
and the ftate of the experiment as follows : 


Common 
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Seed per Produce per Weight per Total weighi 
Acre. Acre. Bu/heJ. per Acre. 

Bulhds. Buihels. Pounds. Pounds. 

Common Barley, 3 364^ 5a 1898 

Siberian Barley, 3 32 58 1856 

Excels of meafure in fiivour of the common barley, 4f buihels. 

Excefs of weight in iavour of the common barley, 42 pounds. 

A few particularities attended the growth of the 
Siberian barley, viz. 

1. During the firft three weeks after the corn 
came up, the Siberian was of a much deeper green, 
and had a much broader blade, than the common 
barley; after that time the difference gradually 
diminiffied. 

2. The Siberian was in all its'ffages a fortnight 
forwarder than the common barley. It was mowed 
and houfed accordingly. 

3. The ears of the Siberian were much Ihorter 
than thofe of the common barley; being only from 
five to nine grains in length; whereas the ears of 
tlie common barley were from nine to thirteen. 

From the firft particular I had raifed my cxpec^ 
tations high in regard to the Siberian barley, and 
was confcquently much difappointed at the ap- 
pearance 
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pearance of the third. I then thought that the 
produce would be greatly deficient ; but the fis^e of 
the grains in a good meafure prevented it. 

The conclufion which I am tempted to draw 
from thefe two circumftances is this, that the Sibe- 
rian requires richer land than the common barley. 
In my land, there appeared to be fufficient ftrength 
to produce all that luxuriance of growth which 
feems natural to the plant while in the grafs, but 
not fufficient to fuppoi t it in forming the ear. I am 
the more inclined to think this, having feen ears of 
Siberian barley of feventeen grains in length, which 
is the grcatcft length I remember to have obferved 
in the common barley. 

It may be remarked, that the circumftance of 
its requiring richer land does not feem to recom- 
mend it particularly to the county of Norfolk, 
On the contrary, the circumllance of its being for- 
warder than the other greatly recommends it to 
that countyi for it feems evident from thence, that 
the Siberian barley may be, and perhaps ought 
to be, fown a fortnight later than the common 
barley. 

A very large portion of our barley is conftantly 
mudi damaged, both as to produce in meafure 

and 
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and weight, by being Town too late,* in tonfe- 
quence of the necefiity we are under of preferring 
fome of QUF-turuips as long as pofllble. 

I ann fufficiently aware that this experiment is 
not decifive j and that a llngle experiment, how> 
ever decifive it may feem, is not properly conclu- 
‘five; but I hope you will foon receive many others, 
and this may then contribute its mite towards 
forming an average, from which a juft conclufion 
may be drawn. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient humble Icrvant, 

hr aeon near Norwich t E. HOW MAN. 

Feh. II, 1775. 

P. 5 ’. As it has been demonftrated before the 
Houfc of Commons, that the weight of the flour 
of heayy wheat exceeds the weight of the flour of 
light wheat more than the difference between the 
refpedive weights of the grain; it may be fafely 
concluded, that the fame thing holds true with re- 
fpeft to heavy and light barley of the fame kind: 
and with refpeft to the Siberian barley, it may cer- 
tainly be concluded, that the weight of its flour 

* Tht ^Norfolk Farmers ftidom begin to iow Barley till Miiy- 

exceeds 
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exceeds the weight of the flour of common barley 
in a ftill more eriinent degree; becaufe a part of 
the weight of the comm''n barley arifes from a 
huflc, whereas the hulk of the Siberian barley is 
left upon the ear when threlhed. So that in this 
experiment, as the weight of the grain of the Sibe- 
rian fo far exceeded the weight of the grain of the 
common barley, as almoft to compenfate for the 
great deficiency of meafure per acre, the weight of 
the flour of the Siberian barley p'T acre would 
probably have been found equal to, if it had 
not exceededy the weight of the flour of the com- 
mon barley. 

As a bread-corn indeed in this county, barley 
feems to be out of the quellion ; but the nourilh- 
ment mull be in proportion to the weight of the 
flour, however ufed. 

T wo things, however, want to be afeertained by 
well- authenticated experiments, viz. tire quality of 
the Siberian barley in malting; and the quality of 
the beer made of that malt. 
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Article XXVIl. 

0 « the Ufe of Ferin Alhes as a Manure for 
Wheat Land. 


Aug. ic, 1779. 

Gentlemen, 

TT'OR feveral years paft I have entertained a no- 
■I- tion, that fern being burnt upon a fellow- 
yrotJnd would ijn^ducc an excellent dreflina for 
turni{)s and whea' ; but have had no opportunity of 
,'133!^. ufe of il '’.n rcir. nor could I prevail till 
i.-.-'i ly on of fh. ‘.c.r.w. ,}‘i , fuTnci'S to whom 
■ . io gi' *' if one trial. 


'J'he aloes •: * fern arc ftronger than any other, 
.md mull: confecjuentJv, on account of the great 
i iiity of fairs it contains, be of infinite fcrvicc in 
j.jiontotirg ’■ egetation, 

I have great realon to believe, that fire ha.® a 
beneficial efieft on land, by reducing many parts 
of it to a roovc p.oper ftate for difbibuting its 
nutritive particle i the roots of plants. It mufl; 
alfo deftroy a great part of the /oots and feeds of 
all kinds of weeds which may be in the ground, 
and confequently, in that relpe^l, of very elTential 
fervice. 


In 
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In the courfe of laft fummer, (1778) a farmer 
who lived in my neighbourhood had a field of five 
acres under a fallow for wheat. It lay adjoining to 
a common which produces abundance of fern, and 
I obtained a promife from him to drcfs a part of it 
therewith. One other part of the field was drefled 
with dung alone; and the remainder with a mix- 
ture of lime and old mud taken out of a mill-pond 
at the bottom of the field. This laft-mentioned 
drefling was well mixed, and laid on in a large 
quantity. No exaft account was kept of the ex- 
pence of the fern-dreffing, nor of the quantity 
uled;* we can, therefo»-c, only guefs at thefe parti- 
culars. It is, liowcver, an undoubted faft, that 
3s. 6d. is more than fufficient to pay for cutting, 
drying, and carrying a waggon load in fuch a con- 
venient fituation ; and upon due enquiry, I was in- 
formed that about four waggon loads were laid on 
an acre ; conlequendy it muft have been as cheap 
a dreliing as could pofiibly be laid on it. 

This field of wheat was reaped the 3d infiant, 
as far as the fern was burnt, (which was two acres) 


=» I'licfc are feme of the omiflions which render the experiments 
made by common farmerr fo indccifive. They ought to be particu- 
larly accurate in eHimating the quantity of manure, and the expencr 
per acre ; and in defer ibiiig the nature of the foil. Without this, a juft 
conclufioxi cannot be formed on tl\e fuccefs of any experiment. 
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the wheat was in every relpeft the beft In the field, 
being taller, ftronger, thicker, the ears larger and 
finer, and the crop very clean from grafs and weeds. 
The reapers all declared they had not cut any 
wheat fo good this feafon. 

The part drefled with lime and mud was better 
than that drelTed with dung only, that being the 
word of all. The owner of the wheat and my- 
felf were both of the opinion, that the difference 
in refpeft of quantity of (heaves was in favour of 
the fern-dreffed part, nearly as feven to five ; but 
the difference with refpeft to the quantity of 
clean corn muft certainly be in a greater propor- 
tion, by reafon of the ears being fo much larger 
and finer. 

I hope the above relation (the truth whereof may 
be depended on) will be fufficient to convince thole 
who are prqperly fituated for carrying the experi- 
ment into further execution. But here permit me 
to obferve, that fuccefsful as the above experiment 
proved, it was not fairly tried, for the fi)llowing rea- 
fons: Fird, the fallow was not good for want of one 
or two more ploughings at the proper feafon; 
fecondly, the fern was not cut until the latter end 
of Augud, and fomc in September, confequently 

there 
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there could not be ib much virtue in the aihes as 
there would have been in June or July. 

I would recommend thofe who are difpofed to 
try this drefllng, to burn the fern at two different 
times — ^the firft after the fallow has had the fecond 
ploughing — the other part after the afhes of the 
former are fpread and ploughed in* by which 
means they will be more intimately mixed with the 
foil. I would alfo recommend that five waggon- 
loads'of fern be burnt on an acre. 

I am, your’s, &c. 

THOMAS PAVIER. 
Weft-MonSlon near Taunton, 


Article XXVIII. 

On . the Cultivation of Heathy Ground. 

[By a Suffolk Farmer .3 
Gentlemen, 

S OME years fince 1 broke up ten acres of heathy 
ground, which had long been only a fheep- 
walk, and produced little clfe than furze, ling, 
and mo]e>hill thyme. 

* Erica^ or Heath. 


The 
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The foil was d loofe blackiih fandy gravel/ and 
in general very dry. In March I turned it over 
with a whelming plough, about ten inches deepj 
and ran a pair of heavy harrows over it to get out 
the roots of the furze, ling, and other trumpery 
with which it had been overrun. Thefe I burnt, 
and fpread the alhes. In May, I ploughed it acrofs 
with the fame plough, harrowed, burnt the weeds, 
&c. and fpread the alhes as before. In July, I 
ploughed it again, and fpread thirty buihels of 
lime per acre. In September, I ploughed it a 
fourth time, with a common plough, harrowed it, 
and burnt the rubbilh. By this time it was in fine 
tilth. In Oftober, I fowed half of it with wheat, 
and the other half with rye; the former nine pecks, 
and the latter three buihels per acre ; the winter 
proving favourable, the rye came up thick and 
grew winter-proud. In January, I ran a hurdle 
fence acrols, and turned in my Iheep to feed it off— - 
they remained there till the end of February, and 
left the field alnioft bare. I then top-drelTed it 
with fix buihels of lime per acre, which made the 
crop Ipring vigoroully. It was as fine as ever I faw, 
and yielded me near five quarters per acre. 

The wheat did not leem lb ftrong as I expedledj 
but toward Ipring it thickened, and I had near four 

VoL. I. I quarters 
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quarters per acre. Both the crops were clean, and 
anfwercd very well. 


The next year I broke up fix acres more of the 
fame kind of land, and treated it in the manner de- 
fcribed above, till June, when I fowed it with tur- 
nips. They came up very well, and efcaped the fly. 
I gave them two good hoeings, leaving the plants 
fifteen inches fquare. The crop proved very good 
in quality, but the turnips were rather fmall. 

At Michaelmas I turned in beafts and flieep, and 
in fix weeks fed them off. The land was very 
clean, and the manure left by the cattle had fo en- 
riched it, that I thought there would be no great 
rifque in fowing it with wheat, 

I gave it 'a good ploughing — fowed the wheat 
under furrow, and harrowed it down. It came up 
well, and the crop turned out near four quarters 
per acre. 

In the autumn I laid on twelve loads of clay 
per acre; and in January, after a froft had made 
the clay break and mix eafily with the foil, I 
ploughed it in with the ftubble. In March, I 
ploughttl it acrofs. In April, I ploughed it a third 

time. 
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time, and harrowed it fine : Then I lowed it with 
Zealand barley, ten pecks per acres two weeks 
after lowing the barley, I threw in three pounds of 
Dutch clover. Both the clover and the barley 
foon made a fine appearance; the latter yielded five 
quarters per acre, and the former was a good thick 
plant at Michaelmas. 

In the Ipring following I dreffed it with forty 
bulhels of foaper’s alhes per acre, and in the fum- 
mer mow'ed it twice ; the firft cutting was upwards 
of two tons, and the latter about twenty-five hun- 
dred per acre. I then broke it up for wheat, and 
had an excellent crop the fummer following. 

The lime, clay, and alhes, had doubtlefs their 
lhare in producing thefe crops; but I attribute my 
fuccefs chiefly to the repeated plougifmgs and burn- 
ing the rubbilh. 

This land, which when I broke it up was not 
worth five Ihillings, is now worth twenty-five {hil- 
lings per acre. 

1 am. See, 

G.L. 

Juneio, 1779. 

I a Articie 
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Article XXIX. 

InJlriiBions for the Prevention and Cure of the 
Epizooty, or Contagious Diftemper among 
Horned Cattle. 

[Tranllated from the French of Monf. De Saive, Apothecary to 
the Prince Bifhop of Liege, by Mr. Moreau, of Bath. 

F armers have no need to be informed, how 
important a matter the prefervation of their 
cattle is. Tlie confidcmble advantages they reap 
from them when free from accidents, and the Ioffes 
they fuffer when diftempers Ipread among their 
herds, are fufficient motives to make them feel 
the interell they have in preferving their cow- 
houfes, {tables, &c. from infeftion, and in iifing 
all poffjble means to prevent its progrefs. But as 
fatal experience has proved that the ufe of medi- 
cines, with the powers of which they were not 
well acquainted, has been frequently more prejudi- 
cial than falutary in the Epizooty ; and that coun- 
try people, by placing an unlimited confidence 
in pretended fpecifics, purchafed at a very high 
price, have very often been drawn into a double 
loi's, by tire death of their cattle, as well as the ex- 
pence of fuch drugs j it is thought the communica- 
riojj of an efficacious and cheap manner of treating 

cattle 
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cattle when attacked by this diftemper, and of the 
means to prevent their being fo, will be rendering 
an elTential fervice to the public. 

The moment any fymptoms of the diftemper 
are perceived, about a pint and a half of blood 
ftiould be immediately taken from the beaft, ex- 
cept he has been ill a day or two, in which cafe he 
muft not be let blood; but in both calcs let the 
following draught be given • 

No. I. An ounce of the beft theriaca (Venice 
treacle) diflblved in a pint of vinegar, after which 
the back bone and the whole hide muft be well 
rubbed with a dry hair-cloth, to heat the hide and 
promote perfpiration. No drink Ihould be given 
him but a white drink compofed of 

No. 2. a handful or two of rye-mcal in a pail- 
ful of clear water; and, ihould the beaft feem to 
want food, mix up fome crumbs of rye-bread with 
fume of the faid white drink, and give it him. The 
ahimal’s mouth muft be waihed twice a day with a 
cloth dipped in a mixture of 

No. j. Vinegar and water, (equal quantity of 
each) with a fpoonful of honey to a pint of it. 

I 3 
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If on the fecond day the beaft has not dunged, 
a clyfter compofed of 

No. 4. A pint of water in which bran has been 
boiled, two fpoonfuls of fait, and a fmall glafs of 
vinegar, muft be given and repeated every day ’till 
the evacuations are natural and regular. 

Befides the above remedies, the following cor- 
dial mixture: 

No. 5. A pint of clear water, the fame quantity 
of vinegar, four fpoonfuls of honey or fyrup, and 
two glallcs of brandy,-— ntiuft be given four times a 
day, to facilitate and keep up perfpiration •, taking 
particular care to repeat the fridion as direfted 
above. 

Should the beaft ftill continue low and heavy, 
the draught No. i. muft be repeated, unlcfs he 
Ihould be found to be hot and thirfty, in which 
cafe life only the drink No. 2. On the fourth day, 
if he feems more lively and free from heat, jnirge 
him with 

No. 6. Two ounces of falts, and one ounce of 
common fait, diflblvcd in a pint of lukewarm 
V acer, witli tv.'O fpoonfuls of honey. If this docs 


nor 
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not procure four or Hve evacuations^ repeat the 
dyfter the fame day. 

This mode of treatment muft be continued 
without intermilllon ’till the beaft begins to eat ; 
then you muft only give him the white drink No. 
a, and a little good fodder; or, fome rye-bread 
dipped in ftale beer, moderately fweetened with 
honey or fyrup. 

The exterior treatment confxfts in the applica- 
tion of fetons in the beginning of the diftemper, at 
the bottom of the dewlap, and of cauteries towards 
the horns, between which fome weight muft be 
fixed, fuch as, a ftone of a pound weight, or more, 
wrapt up in a cloth, to keep it fteady. This is 
neceflary to keep the head warm. But above all, 
the friftion npiuft be clofely attended to, in order ta 
determine the critical efforts of nature. 

It would be well alfo to evaporate vinegar in 
the cow-houfe, &c. and if it could be done with-? 
out rifque, blowing of a few grains of gunpow- 
der twice a day in them, would be a very ufeful 
fumigation. 


If, notwithftanding thefe aids, the beads be not 
perfcdly cured in ten or twelve days, they muft 

bQ 
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be continued without bleeding, unkfs the inddm^ 
mation be very conGderable; but if, after all, the 
diftemper does not give way, the beaft mull be 
killed, and then too much care cannot be taken 
to bury it very deep, cover it over with the earth 
which came out of the hole, and a turf over all, in 
order to prevent the putrid vapours, which exhale 
from fuch carrion, corrupting the air^ and Ipread- 
ing the infedion. 

As to the prefervatives from infedion, the prin- 
cipal, after having taken every precaution pofTible 
to prevent its communication from other herds, 
confills in walhing the racks, troughs, &;c. and 
the hide of the beaft every day, with plenty of 
water; and, as the generality of people feem to 
place great confidence in ftrong aromatic fumiga- 
tions, they arc advifed, inftead of tlie expenfive 
drugs of which fuch fumigations are compofed, to 
ufc fires made with the branches of green wood, 
throwing pitch on it to quicken the ilames and 
perfume the air; chefe fires muft be lighted at 
fonie diftance from die houfes for fear of accidents. 

Common fait, given in fmall quantities cveiy 
day to horned cattle, is reckoned an excellent pre- 
fervative, particularly in a learned diHertation o,n 
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the contagious di/tempers among horned cattle, 
by Monf. De Limboro, M. D. and F. R. S. of 
London. It ihould be obferved, that though the 
report of an Epizooty is often fpread, yet all the 
diibrders to which cattle are liable (hould not be 
attributed to this epidemical didemper, fince they 
are not exempted from this even when not affedled 
with any contagious diftemper. Therefore, when 
a bead: is taken ill, enquiry Ihould be made if the 
infc(dion be in the neighbourhood, as in fuch cafe, a 
fufpicion of its being the Epizooty would be well 
grounded, and immediate recourfe Hiould be had 
to the remedies above-mentioned. 

But as it often happens that cattle fell fick after 
having eaten bad fodder, or having grazed in 
frofty weather on the tops of herbs, &c. when 
covered with ice and fnow, (to prevent their doing 
which, all poflible care fhould be taken) to thefe 
accidents only are frequently to be attributed die 
ficknefs and death of many beads which fall vic- 
tims to them. 

There is another accident no lefs dangerous, to 
which cattle are liable, which is, the wafhing them 
with waters prepared with different forts of poi- 
fons, efpecially with arfenick to kill vermin ; thefe 

w'atcrs 
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waters occaSon an itching in the /tin, which obliges 
the animal to lick himlelf j in doing which he fucks 
in the poifon. It is evident that ilich pernicious 
practices may occafion as fatal difafters and un- 
happy lolTes to farmers, as even the Epizooty it- 
fclf ; it cannot, therefore, be too much recommended 
to them, to forbear the ufc of fuch things, which 
never fail doing the mifchief above deicribed. 


Article XXX. 

0// ConJlruBion and ZJfe of Machines for 
Floating Pafures, and for Draining Wet 
Lands. 

[By a Gentleman in Wildhire.J 
Gentlemen, 

T Beg leave to propofe to your confideratlon, the 
^ propriety of offering a premium for the mofl: 
limply conftrufted Machine, which lhall fiilly an- 
Iwer the purpofe of railing water either for draining 
or floating land j fuch Machine to be worked by a 
frnall running flream, where there happens to be 
a fufficient fall of water : — ^And another premium 
for a Machine capable of being worked by wind to 
anfw'er the fimc ptirpofes. 


Machines 
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Machines of thefe kinds, properly conUnidted, 
would at once improve lands, enhance their value, 
and reward the ingenuity of perfons /killed in 
mechanics. 

There are many inftances of pafture lands being 
raifed two-riiirds in their annual value, by being 
floated i viz. from one to three pounds per acre. 

Any gentleman, therefore, who has twenty acres 
of land capable of fuch improvement, might well 
afford to expend fifty pounds in eredting flich ma- 
chines as would elfcdtually anfwer the purpofe; 
efpecially as land fo watered affords, in fpring, the 
fineft pafturage for ewes and lambs. 

Where the wind is to be the moving power, the 
chief merit of the engine will confift in its being fo 
conftrufbed as to be worked with the Icaft atten- 
dance, and turn abopt eafily of itfelf to receive the 
wind from every direftion. There is a certain 
point between the fmall felf-working wind ma- 
chines, and the large ones which require conftant 
attendance; which point, could it be exaftly hit 
upon, W'ould determine what is the largeft fizc of 
tile vanes, and what the greateft weight of the ma- 
cliincry, that can be conftrufted fo as to be ufcful 
without attendance. 


An 
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An attention to the conftrudtion of iuch ma- 
chines as that erefted on the top of Newgate, to 
work the ventilators, might throw fome light on 
this fubjeft. This turned on a pivot, to receive 
the wind from every quarter, by the impulle of 
the fhifcing winds imprefled on the horizontal 
vane j and its force was equal to what would be 
required to raife a confiderable quantity of water 
to the height of two or three feet, which is gene- 
rally fufficient for the purpofes of draining or 
floating land. 

It feems to me that a method might eafily be 
found to check or counteradt the force of the wind 
when too violent, and even to flop the motion of 
the machine, by means of any great increafe of the 
wind’s force. 

I therefore doubt not, but if the exercife of in- 
genuity were called forth, by the offer of fuitablc 
rewards, it would be exerted luccefsfully in con- 
iVrufting fome engine which would effedlually an- 
I’wer the purpofe. 

I am, &c. 

MarUiereugh, Dec. 8, 1779. 


Article 
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Article XXXI. 

Experiments to afcertain the Ufe of Soapers- 
Afhes and Feathers, as Manures. 

[Communicated to the Society by an Eflex Farmer.} 
GeNTLEMSNj 

T N April laft I top-drefled half a field of clover 
with alhlep, or foap- boiler’s alhes, at the rate of 
fixty bulhels per acre, leaving the other lialf in its 
former ftate. The efFedt exceeded my expefta- 
tions. There was no apparent difference either in 
the foil, or in the crop it produced laft year; but in 
confequence of this manure, the drefled part of the 
field produced, the laft fummer, nearly double the 
quantity of hay as the other. 

I have alfo ufed this manure with great fuccefs 
in cold wet fpungy meadow-land. It has appa- 
rently dried it, and, by its warm quality and the 
falts it contains, made it produce much greater 
crops of grafs than before. 1 would therefore re- 
commend it for both the above-mentioned pur- 
pofes, if it is not already ■ in ufe in your country, 
and can fafely anfwer for its luccel's. The farmers 
here will readily give from twelve {hillings to a 

p-uinea 
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guinea for a waggon-load, and fetch it five or fix 
miles, and tliey find their account in fo doing. 

Another experiment, I think, may not be im- 
proper to mention; Jn Odober kft, having a Held 
ready for lowing w'hear, 1 manured one acre of it 
with ten bufliels of old feathers, procured from an 
upholfterer, ploughing them in as they were fpread > 
and from the fuccefs of this experiment, am per- 
luaded there is no kind of manure for either wheat 
or lummer corn land equal to it. The acre thus 
manured produced, me near forty-eight bulhels — 
the other part of the field not twenty-eight bufhels 
on an average. The quality of the land, and of 
the feed fown, was equal ; die extra produce could, 
therefore, only proceed from the manure. 


I wifii all poflible fuccefs to your undertaking ; 
and am. 


Your’s, &c. 


0.?. 4, 1777. 


J. B. 



Articli 
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Article XXXII. 

On Planting Boggy Soils with A{h\ and the 
Slopes of fieep Hills with Forejl Trees. 

[By Mr. Fktcha't near NorthJeach, in Gloceftcr/Iiirc. J 
Gentlemen, 

TTAVING been pretty largely concerned in 
planting Foreft T rees, on various Ibils, for 
more than twenty years, and tried different me- 
thods, I have found, by repeated experience, that 
no land whatever is fo proper for the growth of 
Afl} in particular, as fwampy, rufhy, and boggy 
foils. I have planted Afo on land which was fo 
boggy and rotten, that the men were obliged to 
ftand on boards, to prevent their being mired, and 
which, from its lituation, could never be drained fo 
as to render it fit for the cultivation of corn or 
grafles. It was aftonifhing to fee their growth. 
Fafts can be cafily produced to prove, that fi’cli 
land (not worth a {hilling per acre for any ether 
purpofe) has in divers places produced, in thirteen 
or fourteen years, from fixty to feventy pounds 
worth of the fineft aih poles, at a moderate price, 
befides leaving a proper quantity of oaks, Sre, 
fown with them, for maiden timber. Where labour 
is not very dear, an acre of fuch land may be 

planted 



pkfitetf w;d f^Jvr thotilhd five hundred A{h feu, 
(which are d proper number) fi)r eleven or twelve 
pounds. 'Fhis, GentJemen, I have frequently done, 
and I tliink it is an objed worthy the attention of 
your Sodecy. 

A fmall expence of weeding, pruning, &c. will 
arife for two or three years after planting, but then 
it is over ; and I think no method of cultivation 
can polfibly prove fo advantageous on boggy foils. 

A dead foxy foil, or land overrun with fiirze 
and fern, will alfb anfwer exceedingly well for 
copfing; and, as wood is in many places become 
I'carce, I think planting ought to receive every 
poffible encouragement. 

There is another kind of land, which, although 
fir. for fcarcely any thing elfe, I have planted with 
great fuccefsj and that is, the fides ofveryfteep 
hills, particularly in a northern alpeA. If there is 
any depth of foil, A(h-trees will do very well there j 
and for Scotch firs, and beech, it is a very proper 
fuuation. 

I anr. Gentlemen, yours, &c. 


0 . 7 . 17, 1777. 


JOHN FLETCHER. 
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[Wc are too apt poly to take the better fide of 
a matter in which our judgment or our 'nterefi; is 
concerned. An acre of Afh, &c. may be planted 
for eleven or twelve pounds; but a very material 
expence is here omitted, the fencing them from 
the incroachments of common cattle, &c. which 
cannot amount to iefs than eight pounds per acre. 
We do not inlert this to prevent planting; but only 
that otliers may not be milled. J 


AnxiCLE XXXIII. 

Mode of Cuhivating T’umips in Suffolk^ 

[By a Gentleman Farmer near Ipfwich.j 
Gentlemen, 

A S the Turnip hulbandry, properly managed, 
is the foundation of the bell fyftem of Agri- 
culture hitherto cjifcovered, I take the liberty of 
fending you an account of our method of raifing 
that valuable root, which we find very advantage- 
ous, both as food for cattle, and as- a cleanfing fal- 
low for fucceeding crops of grain. 

In November, we plough in our wheat (tubbles, 
and give the land lour ploughings afterwards, at 
fuch times as fuit our convenience. Previous to 
VoL. I. K the 
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the laH pldughmg, which Ihould be in the latter 
end of June, we cart on twenty loads (as much as 
three borfe& can draw) of rotten dung, or muck, 
from the /arm-yard, turned up in April, or early in 
May. Sometimes, as lime is the readied and 
cheapeft manure in thefe parts, it is u&d iniiead of 
dung, but I think the latter preierable. 

One quart of feed is fufficient for an acre. New 
feed will come up three days fooner than old. — 
What is ploughed for the laft earth fiiould be fown 
the fame day, elfe, iinlefs rain falls, the ground will 
be too dry for die feed to vegetate. When the 
turnips are within three days of being fit for hoeing, 
if the weather be dry, we run a pair of light har- 
rows over the field, in a direftion contrary to that 
of fowing, and before they are hoed the firfi: time. 
We find this to be of much fcrvice. 

The Turnips Ihould be hoed with a feven-inch 
hoe, and left full twelve inches* diftant from plant 
to plant. We always hoe them twice, and by that 
means gain near double die weight in produce. — 
'I'hc labourers, who by ufe become very expert in 
this bufinefs, have three Ihillings and fix-pence per 
acre for the firfi: hoeing, and two {hillings and fix- 
pence for the fecond, with Imall i»er. 

• Fouitccn or even fixteen is better. 

Crops 
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Crops vary according to the quality of the lan'd, 
from forty Ihillings to three pounds per acre in 
value,* and are moftly fed off in the field. 

In feeding them off we generally firft draw off a 
rod in width round the field. This is done to pre- 
vent the cattle from Ipoiling them, by getting near 
the hedges for fhclter in bad weatlier. The farmer 
firft puts in his beaftsf — then his beft wether fheep, 
and laftly his lambs, which cat up all the rcfufc left 
by the others. 

As foon as the field is cleared of its flock, we 
plough it up for barley, and give four earths.-— 
Sow three buftiels of barley per acre, half above 
and half under furrow. Fourteen pounds of red 
clove' feedj is harrowed in with the barley, and 
the land rolled after the barley is come up. The 


* This i.s a very indeterminate quantity, as what may be worth 
forty fhillmgs in one place may be worth three pounds, or more, or 
leis, in another. 

t Wc cannot agree with the cuftom of turning in beafts before 
fheep intended to be fatted. If the bealls are intended to be fatted, 
we apprehend the intention will be very matci'Ially lefleaed, by their 
running about. A italled Ox ever while you live!— except inline 
meadows. 

t yoo much. Eight pounds arc enough, if the feed be good; but 
on light lands, live pounds of black grafs, or hop clover milled, and 
live pounds of broad clover, will anfwcr moft incomparably well. 

K 2 produce 
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produce from thirty to forty bufhels per acre. An 
excellent crop of clover generally fucceeds the foU 
lowing feafon, which, after being once cut for hay 
and then feeded, is ploughed in for wheat. 


I'he T urnip is our fallow, and the better that 
crop is, the finer are the crops of barley and wheat 
which fucceed it. When the land is too wet to 
feed the Turnips off, we draw and carry them on 
fome contiguous paHure* 


1 am, your’s, &c. 


Mv. 19, 1777. 


N. T. 


Article XXXIV. 

Off raijtng Potatoes from Seed. 

[By the Rev. Mr. Lamport, of Honiton.J 
Gentlemen, 

T I'AKE the liberty of recommending to your 
confidcraiion, to offer a premium for raifing 
Potatoes from feed j arid alfo of fending you the 
method of raifing them, preferibed by the inge- 
nious Dr. Hunter, which, from feveral trials, I 

have 
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have found to anfwer all the encomiums that gen- 
tleman has bellowed on It. 

M7 reafbns for making this propofal arc> 

ift. It perfeftly coincides with a material part of 
.your benevolent plan to increafe the quantity of 
food for the poor: As an acre cannot be planted in 
the common method for lels than twenty-four or 
twenty-five fliillings, the merepurchafe of the roots; 
the procuring plants from feed will not coft more 
than five (hillings :* So that Potatoes of the bell 
kinds, to the amount of twenty Ihillings an acre, 
will be annually preferved for food, inftead of being 


* The principal advantage ariilng from raifing Potatoes from feed* 
will be the obtaining a better or larger fpecies, which will be more 
profitable in its cultivation for fome years^ than a fpecie.s planted for 
many years together, without change: But furely no immediate ad- 
vantage can happen to the planter! Let the oppolcd accounts afeertain 
the i'adl. 
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cut for planting. ThiswUl be a faving to the four 
counties, in proportion to the number of acres 
planted in the method recommended. 

■ r 

%dly. Various forts of Potatoes are produced from 
the feeds of the fame apple, and by this means imo 
kinds would be introduced, fomc of which might 
be more valuable than any yet taifed. — The farmer 
will have it in his power, at his option, to prc- 
ferve for his own ufe the beft kinds, or thofe beft 
adapted to his foil, and to difpofe of the reft either 
by fale, or as food for his cattle. 

^dly» Potatoes will, after a few years, unavoidably 
degenerate, and decreafe in produce •, while thofe 
newly raifed from the feed will produce, at leaft, 
one third more than thofe which have been ufually 
propagated in the county, or which can be pro- 
cured from other counties, unlefs the farmer could 
certainly know that the Potatoes he purchafes were 
newly raifed from feed alfo. 

For thefe reafons, this method appears likely to 
prove of great publick utility, and to deferve a pre- 
mium for encouraging it, elpecially as the procefe 
is neither difficult nor expenfive.— The method 
is as follows: 


Let 
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Lee the farmer, or gardener, gather the api^s pf 
his potatoes in Odibober, and hang them up in a 
warm room till ChriUmas} then walh out the 
feeds f fprad uid dtj them on paper, and preferve 
them from damps till the Ipring. In March fow 
them in rows one foot afunder, in ground well pre- 
pared ) and when the plants are three inches high, 
gently earth them up. About three weeks after, 
tranfplant them in land well dunged and made hnr, 
and dig them up in autumn. 

By this means you may have great varieties, 
and your crop next year will be large both in fize 
and (Quantity. 


• Article XXXV. 

0» the Method and great Advantages of extra fling the 
Effence of Oak^Bark for Tanning, 

[Communicated to thp Society, Dec, 7, 1777.] 
Gentlemen, 

A S there are large quantities of oak-bark annu- 
ally imported into this kingdom, the bulk 
of which renders the freight very high, and conlfc- 
quently makes the article very dear, bcfides endan- 
gering 
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gering its being fpoiled by getting wet, it would be 
of great advantage to the community if the aftrin- 
gent qualities of the bark could be extrafied on the 
Ipot where it grows, and reduced to the confiftency 
of a thick elTence. By this means, the virtues of 
a large bulk of bark might be colledied into a 
fmall fpace, which would make a great faving both 
in the freight and inland carriage, and render it a 
ftaple commodity for trade. 

On confidering the fubjedt attentively, I am of 
opinion, that the fcheme is pradticable, and would 
anfwer extremely well. With reljjedt to the pro- 
cefs, this extradl muft firft be made either by de- 
codiion or infufion; and then the watery particles 
muft be evaporated, to reduce it to the confiftency 
defired, in fuch a manner as not (o lofe any of the 
qualities necelTary in tanning. 

Suppofe the operator lias at his command a 
common family brew-houfe, with its ncceflary 
utenfils: let him procure a ton of good oak-bark, 
ground as ufual for the pit j and having placed a 
ftrainer to the mafli-tub, fill it two-thirds with the 
bark; heat as much water, neaily boiling, as will 
fufficiently moiften it, and mafli it well together. 
After It b«s ftood about two hours, draw it off 

clear. 
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clear, and put it into a calk by icfelf. Make a 
fecond extract mth a fmaller quantity of boiling 
-water than before, fo as to draw off a quantity 
nearly equal to the firft, and put that alfo into the 
lame calk with the former. 

Thele two extrads will probably contain in 
them as much of the virtues of the bark as the 
quantity of liquid will abforb. 

A third extraft, rather more in quantity than the. 
other two, may be made from the fame bark, and 
as foon as drawn oH^ Ihould be returned into the 
copper again when empty, and applied for the firft 
and fecond malh of a quantity of frelh bark, as the 
three extracts may be liippofed to have carried off 
the virtues of the firft. Then proceed as befiire 
till all the bark is fteeped, and a ftrong liquid ex- 
tradl: is drawn from it. 

The bark, when taken out of the copper, may 
be fpread in the fun to dry, and fcrve as fuel in the 
fucceeding operations, 

The next procefs is, to evaporate the watery par- 
ticles from the extraft, by a gentle heat, till it 
comes to the confiftency of treacle. This may be 
done either by the air and heat of the fun, or by 

the 
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the fiitti or iron pan, over the fire. For this ex- 
perimentr fhallow vefiTeis will be fijfiicient. It nnifi; 
not be headed to boil ; for that would be likeljr ta 
drive off by fteam* what we want to retain. Let 
the evaporating velTel be covered, during the pro- 
cefs, with a wooden lid, through which a number 
of holes are bored with a gimlet, as the Iteam will 
fly off much quicker this way, than if left tniTO- 
vered ; and for this reafon, that in the latter cafe, 
the air, prelfing on the whole furface, would pre- 
vent the fteam from rifing fo freely as it will do 
through a number of fmall apertures.f 

You will be pleafed to obferve. Gentlemen, that 
my firft objedt was, to get this extradl made in 
America, from whence large quantities of rough 
bark were annually imported: but the unhappy 
ftate of the colonies prevents its taking place, there 
at prefent. In fome future time, perhaps, the at- 
tempt might fucceed; and as the fun is much 
hotter there in fummer than with us, the evapora- 
tion might be made by its heat, without the ex- 
pence of fire. 


* In rills point} wc think our rerrdpondent miftakcu; being of 
(lie opinion, thuL boiling would not caufe any evaporation of thp 
tlTenct itfclf* 

j* In this rcfpcil aife v/c think the Author mlflakca* 

In 
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In the colder climates, fuch as Canada, .where 
Dutch ftoves are uftd five months in the year, the 
fame fire would lerve for evaporation ; fo that when 
the procefs, which is not difficult, becomes gene- 
rally known, the country people might coUedi: bark 
in the ieafon $ and during winter, when they have 
little to do, extr^ its elTence. But were it car- 
ried on in a manufoftory, the heat might be fo fru- 
gally applied as to occafion litde expence } for the 
evaporating 'veflels might be fo conftrudted and 
placed, as for the fteam to empty itfclf into the 
fteeping tub, and there condenfe itfclf into hot wa- 
ter. This would fave both time and expence. 

The univerfal ufe of leather, and the great fcarcity 
of oak bark, make thefe confiderations of great 
importance to the publickj and it were much to 
be wifhed, that fair trials were made, both of ex- 
trafting the eflence, and tanning leather with it 
when extracted, with an accurate regifter of the 
cxpence attending each procels. 

I am. Gentlemen, &c. 



Article 
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Article XXXYI, 

On Drilling Pease. 
j^By a Gendeman near Taunton.] 
Gentlemen^ 

P erhaps the following obfervations on a 
crop of peafe, may not be wholly unworthy 
your notice. 

A farmer in my neighbourhood fowed a few 
peafe in drills, in a common wheat field, in the 
beginning of November laft, for the ufe of his 
family. We had fome meals of them well grown, 
when the price was two (hillings and fix-pence per 
peck ; and when they were fold in Taunton mar- 
ket for fixteen -pence per peck, the ripeft being 
gathered from four of thefc drills only, (from 
which none had been gathered before) produced 
two pecks of peafe j and as the drills were only 
eighteen feet in length, and two feet difiant from 
each other, the whole (pace of ground occupied by 
the four drills was no more than fixteen fquare 
yards: from whence it appears, that one acre of 
ground, ftatute meafure, would have produced 
upwards of fix hundred pecks of green peafe at 
the firft gatherings or^ if you calculate by th^ 

acre 
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acre of fifteen feet to the perch, (which I take to 
be the faireft way) the produce would be five hun- 
dred pecks, which, at the then current price, 
amounts to thirty-three pounds fix {hillings and 
eight-pence. An ample encouragement for trying 
tliis method on a larger fcale ! 

I am, &c. 

T. PAVIER. 

[ We are obliged to this as well as the reft of our 
correfpondents, for communicating accounts of ex- 
periments, and making calculations thereon; but 
muft beg leave to obferve, that the advantages 
arifing from any experiments made on a Jmall jeakt 
will not be proportionably great, when that fcale is 
confiderably enlarged. In the inftance before us, 
we doubt not the truth of the account given : the 
calculation is right, and the profit obvious : but we 
cannot think that the produce of an acre (much lei's 
of a larger quantity) would fell for the fum men- 
tioned. An additional quantity of five or lix hun- 
dred pecks of green peafe, at the time they are 
fold at fixteen-pence a peck, would immediatcly 
rcduce the price in any country market. We by 
no means hint this with a view to difeourage expe- 
riments and calculations; but merely to guard 
againft expeftations of profit too fanguine to be 

realized. 
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resilized. If the above-mentioned crop were ibid 
at only nine-pence a peck| the firmer would be 
well paid for his labour.] 


Article XXXVII. 

An Account of the Culture of Siberian Barley ^ 
in 1774. 

[Tranfmitted by the Norfolk Agriculture Society.] 

T he intention of the Norfolk Society being 
to afeertain the pofitive produce of the grain, 
and alfo the comparative produce in the two me- 
thods of lowing in broadcafl:, and of letting by the 
dibble, the following experiments were made:— 

The ground cbofen for this purpofe was a fandy 
loam, containing, excluGve of hedges, i acre, 3 
roods, 6 perches, 1 9 fquare yards, ftatute meafure. 
It had been in grafs three years at the autumn of 
1772, when it was broken up. In the fummer of 
1773, it bore oats, and in autumn the fame year 
had three ploughings j in the fpring of 1774,. it was 
ploughed three times more. Being then in good 
order, it was divided into two parts. 


No. I. 
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No. 1 .' contained 3 roods, 2 perches, 9 iquare 
yards. This ^as fbum with Siberian BarJey, by 
dibbling, from the 9th to the 13th of May 1774. 
The difranceof the holes was about iix inches one 
way, and four tlie other. The direftions given 
were to drop not more than two grains into each 
hole, and . they were in general executed exadly. 
The quantity of grain fown in this part was one 
bulliel and a handful. On the i8th of June, the 
(talk was two feet in height, and the ear completely 
formed in the fheath. It proved a very w'et fum- 
mer, and the rain beat it down. It was cut Sep- 
tember the 6th; fome of it grew before it was 
carried home, and fome could not be threlhed out 
of the ftraw; but the piuduce was forty bufliels 
one peck Winchefter meafure, each bulliel weigh- 
ing fifty-four pounds. 

No. II. (the other part of the field) contained 
I acre, 4 perclies, 10 Iquare yards. This was 
fown under furrow with Siberian Barley, May the 
10th and iith, 1774, by which means this part had 
one ploughing more than the other. The quantity 
of grain fown was four bulhels. I'his was Iboner 
and more beaten down by the rain than the other, 
as it grew thicker ; but as it was cut fooner, (viz. 
Auguft 26) it was not fo much damaged, the other 

having 
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having^begun to grow be&re it was cut. This 
produced forty-nine bulhels Winchefter meafurey 
each bufhel weighing fifty-four pounds. Bread 
was made of this barley, mixed with wheat flour, 
in the two proportions of half each, and of two- 
thirds barley and one-third wheat. This was re- 
peated feveral times, and the latter proportion was 
tliought to make a fweet and pleafant bread. 


Comparison. 

BROADCAST. 


'■Time of Sowing, 
May lo, 1 1. 


^antity of grain fown. 
4 bulhels. 


Time of Cutting. Produce. 

Aug. a6. 49 bufliels, 541b. per bulh, 

DIBBLED. 

Time of fowing. ^antity of grain fown. 

May 9 to ij. I bulhel. 

7 'ime of Cutting. Produce, 

Sept. 6. 54 bulhels, 541b. per bulh. 


So far as a Angle experiment can be conclufive, 
it appears, 

ijl. That on land in good order, the produce of 
Siberian barley is great. 

^dly. That 
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s^. That the method of letting by the {libble 
is molt productive in the proportion of about one* 
tenth part. 

It is to be oblerved, that three-tourths of the 
leed is allb faved ; but this is allowed for the extra 
expence of dibblbg,— — The increale on the dib* 
bled part was forty from one yearly. 


Articib XXXVIIl. 

0» a new Oil Manure. 

[From a Gentleman Farmer in Norfolk to the Norfolk. 
Society; and communicated to the Society at Bath by 
Thomas Beevor, efq; of Hethel-Hall.] 

Gentlemens 

T Now take the liberty to lay before your relpecl* 
^ able Society a Receipt to make a manure for 
the improvement of lands^ which 1 have with much 
pains been fo happy as to find out,, and which bids 
the fairefr of any thing yet thought ofr for general 
benefit. It is equal to either muck \dm^ or oil- 
cake, both of which are allowed by all who ufe 
them to be of great utility ; but there are few who 
VoL, I, L can 
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can find fu^ient quantity of the former, and the 
ktter is too expenfire &r general ufe. 

The following is the compolition of the Manure 
here recommended, with the esqxnce, for one acre 
ofland:— — 

Rape, or train-oil, 6 gallons, at 2s< 6d. — £.o 15 o 

Sea-fand, 6 bufheb, at ad. O t o 

Coarle Salt, 2 buftiels, at is. — •— o a o 

Malt-coombs, 24 buihels, at 4|d. - 090 

7 o 

The method of preparing it is, to fpread the 
coombs on die floor about fotur inches thick-^-then 
Iprinkle the fait as level as you can j throw on half 
the quantity of fand, and half the quantity of oil, 
out of a watering-pot— turn it and rake it well — 
afterwards add the reft of the oil and fand as be- 
fore — turn it well 'till thoroughly mixed, and then 
throw it in a heap for ufe. 

As the prolifick quality oU-cake is only in pro- 
portion to the oil it contains, the Odmpolition f 
now recommend muft be preferabfe, having a much 
greater quantity of oil in it; and as malt- coombs 
are a manure of themfelvcs, efpedaHy for mrnip- 
land, at about eighty or ninety buihels per acre, 
1 dare venture to aflert, that twenty-four buihels, 

with 
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wich the addition of oil, is equal to the above Quan- 
tity, or even to twelve loads of muck. The fand, 
and fait mixed with it, not only occasion it to im- 
bibe the oil more freely, but likewife give it a 
better body for the conveniency of fpreading on 
the land. 

Some Gentlemen may think that the quantity 
of lalt is too little ; but I am truly convinced of 
the contrary, having found by experience, that a 
ton, or even a ton and hal^ has not anfwered lb 
Well as three or four hundred. The cafe is very 
iimilar with regard to lands near the falt-marlhes, 
where the tide fometimes overflows them j and it 
is well known by thofe who occupy fuch lands, 
chat nothing will grow for three or four years; but 
afterwards they will become very fertile. The 
reafon 1 lhall not take upon me to give, but have 
found it fo by my own esqwrienee. 

If Gentlemen will make trial of this manure, I 
have no doubt but it will anfwer their utmoft 
wiflies. Some formers here have uled only half 
the above quantity per acre, notwithftanding which 
they had good cropst 

J. C. 

WellSi Norfolk, June 12, 1776* 

L 2 


P. < 9 . 
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P. St I oblerving a few days BiiCC a field of 
barley belonging to Mr. Tuttle, of Warehaw, 
that was overflowed by the tide two or three years 
ago; and nothing has grown upon it flnce till the 
prefentyear; but there is now a profpeft of the 
fineft crop I ever faw, efpecially on that part of the 
land which was overflowed. This I confider as a 
proof that too much fait is very injurious; and 
would therefore advife every farmer who makes 
life of it, to adopt the quantity as may be found 
ncccflary according to the quality of the land. 


[On this Gentleman’s manure we beg leave to 
remark, that nothing appears to us againfl: its be- 
coming generally ufeful but the extra expence that 
mufl; attend it, from the great price of oil, and tlie 
expence of the carriage of fea-fand and drofs fait, in 
niofl inland fituations. Yet to thofe who live near 
the coafl:, and are willing to ufe oil at its prefent 
price, we have no doubt of its anfwcring the pur- 
pull- ; p^'rhaps the common fand may be as proper 
as that frc m the fea-lhorc ; but in this cafe wc think 
more fait will’ be requifite.] 



Article 
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" Article XXXIX. 

An Account of a Mode of Weaning and Rearing 
CalveSy by a Norfolk farmer. 

[Communicated by the Korfolk Agriculture Society.] 

M r. Whitby, of Wallington, did, between the 
firft of December 1776, and the firfl: of 
April 1777, wean, and rear on his farm, ten cow- 
calves, and thirteen bull-calves, by tlie method 
following : — Kl threp days old, they were taken 
from the cows, put' into a flied, and fed with flet 
(Ikimm’d) milk for one month, allowing three 
quarts to each calf morning and evening. When a 
month old, they were fed with the like quantity 
of milk and water, morning and evening, with hay 
to feed on in the day-time, and at noon they were 
fed with oats and bran equally ntixed, allowing 
half a peck to one dozen cajyes. At two months 
old, they were fed only in the morning with mill^ 
and water, they had hay to feed on in the day-time, 
and at evening, inftead of noon, had the fame 
quantity of bran and oats, with water to drink. 
'J'hey were fed in this manner uqtil the middle of 
April, when they were turned out to grafs all day, 
and taken into a flied at evening, and fed with 

1 . 3 hay 
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hay until there plenty of grafs, and the wea- 
ther grpw warm. 

Such of the calves as were weaned in March 
were continued to be fed with milk and water 
every morning until Midfummer. All the laid 
calves are ip good health and condition ^ and the 
Society allowed the premium offered on that head 
the preceding year. 


— I ■ — 

Article XL. 

0 » raifin^ a Crop of White Oats and 
Qrass-Seeds. 

[By a BerkOiire Farmer.] 

GeNTLEMEITj 

A s I obferve in your advertifemepts frequent 
invitations for the correfpondence of prac- 
tical farmers, the following account, being a juft 
one, is much at youf difpolal. 

In the year 1774, I bought twelve acres of 
land, which had been fown with white pats and 
grafs-feeds to lay down for me^ow. 


On 
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On exaouQing my plant of clover. See. after the 
oats were off, the couch-grals and cluoer, [meds] 
from its having been laid down very foul, had al- 
moft totally deftroyed the young grais $ there being 
fo little left, that no profit could be expefted from 
letting it Hand. I therefore had it ploughed up 
immediately; and my crop of oats having been 
houfed pretty early, I gave it a good tillage. After 
getting out as much of the couch-grafs and rubbilh 
as I could, before the winter came on, I had it 
ploughed up in rough fetches, (or llngle ridges) 
chat it might have every advantage of the winter’s 
froft to mellow ii^. which it did very effeffually. 
In the fpring my plough went to work again : we 
found the roots of couch, &c. which had been dif-* 
curbed by the tillage in autumn, generally dead. 
Then I lowed it again with white oats and grafs- 
feeds, not the rubbilh of a hay-lofr, which abounds 
generally with the feeds of numberkls weeds ; but 
the bell: I could coUeff* My neighbours perfuaded 
me to dung it; but this I omitted till the crop of 
oats was got in. I then drelTed it well with the bdfi 
liable-dung I could procure. My crop of oats was 
but indifferent ; but my grals the following fummer, 
being of the mofi: excellent kinds, was full two 
tons pec acre at Mie cutting. I did not mow it a 
ftcond time, as ^ wanted the feed— nor did I cut 

it 
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it the year following. At the latter end of the fuc- 

ceeding year I dre^lbd it agaio, and have bad as 
good crops Gnce as iSvm meadow-land held at one- 
third more annual rent. 


Berks, >779* 


I am, &e. 

C. T. 


iVaTicLE XLI. 

Anfuoers to the Society* s printed Lifi of ^wries, 

(Cotninwucated by Edward Sampson, efq; High SberiST 
of the County of Glocefter. j 

Heabury, Dec. 14, 1778, 

Gentlemen, 

T HAVE the pleafure herewith to tranfmit an- 
fwers to the lift of Queries, with which you 
fome time fince honoured me. If they in the leaft 
degree anfwer the Society’s expeftations, it will be 
a fatisfaftion to 

ypur very humble fervant, 

EDWARD SAMPSON, 
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Alters to the ^t^ies fropojed iy the Agriculture 
Society at Bath : 

^0 the Firjl ^uery.-~^CoTie wheats and blue ball, 
on ftrong clays, and deep rich loams j the fevera! 
kinds of Lammas whe:lc on loams, fand, gravel, 
and ftone-brafh land. Barley mod; natural on 
fandy, graivelly, and ftone-bralhj but it will return 
large crops on clays, although the grains are more 
coarfe and brown. 

Feafe for culinary ufes on lands and loams;— 
for pigs, on clays, gravel, and ftone-braih. 

Beans on ftrong clay and deep loam, the fame as 
cone wheat. 

Vetches on gravelly foil and ftone-braih. 

Turnips on every kind of foil, with good and 
repeated ploughings, and proper manures; — molt 
natural on a fandy loam. 

Cabbages on ftrpng deep clays and rich loams. 

Carrots on deep loams abounding with fand, 
and not too ftilF; and on any deep light foil duly 
cultivated. 

The 
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The quantities of feed depend much on the fea- 
ion and time of /owing. Wheat from fcven to tClJ 
pecks per acre. Barley from tea to Gxteen pecks. 
Peafe and beans ten pecks if drilled, twelve if 
planted, fizteen if lowed, and earthed or harrowed 
in. Vetches from eight to ten. Turnips from ten 
to twenty-four ounces. Much depends on the Ikill 
of the lower. Cabbages and carrots have the like 
dependance. The average produce cannot be al- 
certained with precifion, becaule of blights, mildews, 
torth-grubs, and many other accidents to which all 
forts of grain are incident} and} exclufive of thefe, 
much depends on the nature of the foil and mode 
of cultivation. 

To the Second. — On clay and loamy foils, if old 
arable long in tilth, the following courfe is gene- 
rally praftiled: i. Turnips, as a fallow-crop; 2. 
Barley; 3. Clover, mowed early, and then fed} 
4. Wheat, on one earth ; 5. Peafe, or beans 9 6. 
Wheat, then Turnips. If a new farm from paf- 
ture, I. Beans, or Peafe; 2. Wheat; 3. Barley : 
cr, I. Turnips; 2. Barley; 3. Clover; 4. Wheat, 
and then Turnips again. 

On light thin and ftoney foils, i. Turnips; 2. 
Barley; 3. Clover, mowed early and fed till Mid- 

fummer. 



fummer, then lee it grow^ and {Jough it in for 
wheat. Vetches in winter, and &d off* for T urnips« 

the STi&W.— For ftiff clays, (and in due quan-» 
tity; for light fand, day in due quantity; and for 
both, lime duly prepared. Lyas lime for light 
fands ; marble lime for heavy foils. 

For gravelly and loamy land, yard-dung, lime- 
chalk, and ihovelling of highways, in compoils. 

For moorilh and cold foils, gravel, highway- 
earth, very fmall fiones, coal-aihes, ibapers-jdrains, 
and pig’s-dung. 

For cold wet lands, no manure eSeftual with- 
out draining^ and then the lame as for the lall. 

For llone-bralh land, any kind of manure laid 
on in a half-rotten Hate. The quantity per acre 
mull be learned from experience. It is better to 
lay on at twice than too much at once. The fea- 
fon from February to September. The time of 
lading is according to the underdratum, which, if 
compaA and warm, will renderthe manure durable; 
if loole, or a cold clay, it will loon be gone. 
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To the Fourth. new difcovery of manure in 
the fouth parts of Gloccfterftiire, except about 
Briilol. The dung and urine of pigs, fatted by 
the wafh of the diftillers, are found to be excellent 
manure for any kind of land, but more efpecially 
cold clays. The lees or fuds of foap-makers arc 
alfb found of great ufc, as well as the urine of pigs, 
by being fprinkled over paftures in the fame man- 
ner as the roads are watered about London. Care 
muft be had to due quantity, or the verdure will 
be deftroyed. Experience is the bcft guide. 

To the Fifth.— -All dreflings on cold wet lands 
will be very ineffeftual, unlefs the lands are firll 
dried by tinder-draining. Soot is the mod bene- 
ficial, only the hay will fmell of it. 

To the Sixth. — Stone is the bed and mod lad- 
ing} wood is a fubditute, and will be lading allb 
if condantly wet} if not, it will foon be rotten, 
and then the trenches will clofe. 

To the Seventh. — The wood which dands bed 
againd wed winds, on high expofures, is the beech 
and the black mountain fallow, ( Salix Latifolia 
Rotunda, being the thirteenth Ipecies of Miller) 
with a plumb-tree leaf} on moorifh and boggy- 
ground, the black alder. 
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the Eighth. ^iMCttne is cultivated by very 
fewy and thole more for fancy than profit, as it will 
bear no rival, but muft be kept hand-weeded, or 
it will loon decay j nor will it fucceed even with 
fuch care on lands of a cold or moifi: underllratum. 

Sainfoin is cultivated on dry, gravelly, and llone- 
braih land, when the undcrftratum is not of a clofe 
compaft texture, bii. of a loofe open ftoney nature, 
or chalky. It anfwers well in the broadcall me- 
thod. The caule of its often failing is owing to 
the nature of the land, rather than to the mode of 
cultivation. 

Burnet (the Vhnpmiella Syhejlris of Ray, Pirn- 
pcrnella Sanguforha major of C. B. 160, and 
Corba of Linnasus) grows naturally in moift clay 
meadows, iii this county j but the cattle will prefer 
almoft all other common plants found in thofe paf- 
tures to it. The lefler Burnet (or Pmpcrnella San-' 
guforba minor herjuta of C. B. B. and Poterii.m of 
Linnseus) delights in a gravelly dry foil, and is fre- 
quent in healthy Iheep-paftures, and eaten greedily 
by thofe animals. 

the Ninth . — T urnips are generally fovvn ar, a 
fallow crop, after the land (of any fort) is well tilled, 
cleanfed from weeds, and drelTcd with yard-dung, 

lime. 
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lime, or any tompoft. We genefaSy fow them 
about Midfummer, and hoe them twice ; they may 
be eSe^ually preferved from the fly, as ibon as 
the feed'kaf appears, wood>a(hes be Town over 
them as often as it is walhed off by dews or reins. 

To the Tentb.—^Tht drill is preferable to the 
broadeafl: method, in loofe or loamy landj but not 
in clays or ftoney foils. 

To the Eleventh . — The comparative advantage 
of oxen is great where they are bred by the farmer 
who ufes them, and fed on commons in fummer, 
and on ftraw in winter, till three years old, (but not 
fo much where they are bred in inclofed lands, or 
bought at four years old) and worked till fix or 
feven j they are lefs liable to ficknefs than horfesj 
and if accidents befal them, they are of fome value. 
Two oxen will do more work than one horfe of 
equal value with them, nearly in proportion as fix 
to four, and they coft lefs in keep. 

To the T-x'elftb . — In places fubjeft to rot flieep, 
fold them before the dew falls, and keep them in 
fold till it exhales, in fpring and fummer; in winter 
attend to this as much as the weather will admit; 
and feed tlicm in the fold, or on turning out, with 

hay 
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hay on which fak has been fpcinkled at flacking. up 
at harvefl. It is a known truth, that the paftures 
(though marlhes) which are overflowed by the fait 
water at the vernal or autumnal high tides, never 
rot Iheep, but are an antidote to the dileafe, if the 
infe£led are depafliured thereon while the dileafe 
is recent. 

STfl the -Chiefly in the crofs-tree, pot- 

hook-drail, fwing-plough, which with two horfes 
will plough moft kinds, and with three horfes any 
fort of land} having a point to the lhare for Honey 
lands, and no point in lands that are not Honey. 

Ruricola Glocestris. 


Article XLIl. 

0« the great Increafe of Milk from feeding 
Milch-Cows with Sainfoin. 

[By an Ellex Farmer.} 

Gentlemen, 

TN looking over your liH of premiums, I. was 
much pleafed to find your Society had encou- 
raged the cultivation of Sainfoin. In this neigh- 
bourhood. 
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bourhdod, we have many large fields of this excel- 
lent grafs> and find it the beft god moft profitable 
of any that we raiie* 

As the roots ftrike deep in our ^alky foil, this 
plant is not liable to be fo much injured by drought 
as other gralTcs are, wliofe fibres fhoot horizontally, 
and lie near tlie furface. The quantity of hay pro- 
duced is greater and better in quality than any other. 
*But there is one advantage attending this grals, 
which renders it fuptrior to any other; and that 
ariles from feeding it wdth milch-cows. The pro- 
digious increafe of milk which it makes is aftonifh- 
ing, being nearly double that produced by any 
other green food. The milk is alfo better, and 
yields more cream than any other. 


I give you this information from my own obfer- 

vation, confirmed by long experience; and if yoitf 

farmers would make trial, they would find their 

account in it far more than they expefl. 
f 


Your’s, &G. 
Niiit Saffr^n^H’iddctit Fih, 1778. 


J. B. 


Article 





Article XLIII.; 

An Account of the Succefs attending the plant-- 
ing Moor-Land with AJh-^Trees* 

GzNTLEMENj 

B eing lately in the county of Efle*, t was 
informed that a gentleman farmer there had 
raifed a very fine plantation of Alh trees, on apiece, 
of moor-land, which was worth little for any other 
purpofe. Knowing him to be a veiy ingenious 
and capable farmer, both willing and able to com- 
municate ufeful knowledge, I thought my exami- 
ning the plantation, and giving you a Juft account 
of its planting, progrefs, produce, and prefent ftate, 
might be acceptable to the Society. 

The foil was a black boggy moor, and had for- 
merly been a hop ground; but fo wet that it 
would not anfwer for that or any other purpof- in 
agriculture, although it had been cut acrofs with 
many open drains, five feet deep, to take OS' the 
water. The quantity was three ftatute acres, and 
the following account of the planting and produce 
was given me by the Sirmer in writing Som his 
own regifter. 


-M 


Vot. I. 
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• In the Ipring of 1764, I planted thefe three 
^ acres of black moor with fmall feedling Alh 
' plants, drawn from my woods, hedges, and waft« 
' grounds, at four feet diflance from each other. 

* When they had ftood two years, I cut them 

* down within four inches of the ground. I then 

* let them ftand ten years, during which time 

* they throve exceedingly j and in February 1776, 
' 1 cut one acre and a half. The produce was as 

* follows: 

* 31 hundred of poles, fold on the pre- 

* mifes for 39 6 o 

'll loads of firewood, fold alfo on the 

* premifes at i6s. per load - 8 i6 o 

jf.48 2 o 

* The other acre and a half is frill franding, and 
' much lupcrior to that already cut.’ 

On examining the franding part of the planta- 
tion it appeared to be in the moft healthy and vi- 
gorous frate. The Ihoots were generally three in 
eadb^root, frrait and dean ; the bark being clear, 
fmooth, and of a fine blueifri green. The annual 
flioots were frequently from three to four feet in 
length i and from their prefent appearance I am 
fully of the opinion that, if cut next ^ring, this 

part 
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part of the plantation will exceed the other at lead 
one-third in value. The young Ihoots, in that 
part of the plantation cut in 1776, are remarkably 
(Irong and healthy, and bid fair to be fit for a fe- 
cond cutting in (even years. 

By this eafy and judicious management, one acre 
and a half of land, not worth five fhillings a year 
for any other purpofe, has paid the planter near 
fifty pounds in twelve years i and the acre and a 
half now ftanding will, if cut next feafon, probably 
bring him full feventy pounds. 

The fii ft five years after planting, they were kept 
clear from weeds, but that trouble and expence has 
been long fince at an end ; and in time to come, 
after deducting the fmall charge of cutting, the 
whole produce may be reckoned clear gain. 

This, furely, muft be a fufflcient encouragement 
for gentlemen in other counties to plant fuch lands 
in the fame manner, as it will at once prove bene* 
iicial to the owner, and to the community. 

I am, &<f. 

EDMUND RACK. 

jSa/Iff June ^ 8 , 1779 . 

M a 
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Article XLIV. 

On the Ufe of Stagnant Water as a Manure, 

[By a Gentleman Farmer in Norfolk.] 
Gentlemen, 

T Make no apology for tranfmittlng to you an 
account of the following experiment, becaufc 
I think it may prove as uleful to ■ is it has 
been to myfclf. 

At the lower end of my farm-yard is an old 
pond, or rcici voir of water, which is the common 
receptacle of every tli' g that drams f om the 
other parts of my yar ’^ (lables, and the ditches of 
feveral fields. On my firft coming into the farm, 
it was nearly dry, but during the courfe of the 
winter, a confiderable quantity of water was col- 
lefted in it, which, as the fpring advanced, grew 
very thick and dark-coloured, and in the fummer 
abounded with infects. 

The weather proving diy, and my pumps failing, 
1 tiled a quantity of th» water for my garden, and 
was foon furprifed to lee how ftrong and vigorous 
the plants proved that were watered with it. This 
led me to confider that it might probably prove a 
rich manure for pafture-land } but the quantity then 

remaining 
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remaining in the pond was too fmall to make. any 
confiderable trial with. Determined^ however, to 
afcertain the truth or fallacy of my conjefture, in 
the latter end of July 177 a, I meaCured out two 
Ipots of iifty fquare yards each, in an adjoining mea« 
dow, which liad been mowed, and was much burnt 
up. And in order to prove how far this exceeded 
other war ’;-, I watered one fpot with it, and the 
other r .‘/..tci from a fmall adjacent river, three 
timf: ' • a ni-’i'ich together, there being 

;• vie . ' ■ i <.t.' vt.. i'e clTccls care- 

!>. I if t; r.WC Ij-iOi.i 

W ■ OVv ■ ‘ b.'ri. 

i i: ■' i.!u; ri vi ' .1 r 11..) ■ ... .* rdt 

oi . . 'i’t. .. » ev'.i’olj- i!;:ck and high, 

bin ■ •' nil feo- ■. . have little virtue in 

if, and ut a yeHiiwi^i) gi .. But on the other fpot, 
wr.iu’li ?jaii been watered with the |)ond-water, the 
gr.vf^ much thicker and higherj being as ftrong 
and ilicculent as any part of the firfl: crop had been, 
of a deep healthy green, and near eighteen inches 
high. I then determined to cut both, and keep 
them feparate, in order to afcertain the compara- 
tive value of the bay. I did fo and when it was 
made, on weighing each, I found that on which 
the pond-water had been uled near double in quan- 
tity, and much fuperior in quality, to the other, 

M 3 i 
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I did not water either of the fpots any more that 
fealbn; but the next Aimmer, I found the elFefts of 
this watering to an inch in the faid meadow ; the 
grafs being much thicker and higher than on any 
other part of the field. I confidered this as proof 
politive, and determined in future to increafe the 
quantity of my pond-water. For this purpofe I 
emptied the pond, enlarged it, and lined the bot- 
tom and fides with clay eight inch'*' tiiick, to pre- 
vent the water from foaking into the ca.th. I 
then laid covered drains into ir i 'n my ftables, 
ox-ftalls, kitchen, dairy, and nccelfary, (the latter I 
regularly emptied once a year into it) and threw in 
all the offal made in d C'^bbage-leaves, 

rotten fruit, and the like ; by thefe means the 
■water foon grew very putrid, and I had it in great 
plenty. In my garden I now ufcd no other ma- 
nure, and yet found the produce much fuperior to 
my neighbours, who dunged ground equally good 
freely. Having a common water-cart made with 
a trough behind full of holes, I then watered my 
pafture and meadow land with the greateft fuccefs. 
Twenty carts of this water on an acre in the be- 
ginning of May, and in July, would render my crops 
of grafs and rowen* far better than any manure I 
pQuld lay on without it. After thU fuccefs, I tried 

it 
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it on arablej and found it equally ierviceable on 
corn as on grals lands. 

If this relation of my experience Ihould induce any 
of the Weftern farmers to follow my example, they 
will have no caufe to repent their labour; and it will 
lufhciendy recompence me for the trifling talk 1 
!'>ave undertaken in communicating this to you. 

I am, See, 

R. S. 


.-VATICLE >' 

O'? ihe .y CLovKR, 

[Bya' oJ onan Farmer iu Suffolk.] 

A S clover is a grals whici. fuits our climate 
bettev than almoft -ny other, I think the 
proper cultivation of it an objeft of national im- 
portance; and therefore take the liberty of inform- 
ing you, how I have for fcveral years managed it 
with great fuccefs. 

In April, after my barley is come up, I fow 
about eight pounds of clover-feed per acre on it; 

and 
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and roll the land. This anfwers two good pur- 
pofes, namely, prefling and povcring the feed, and 
fixing the roots of the barley more firmly, which, 
in a light foil cfpecially, is of great fervicc. 

After the com is reaped, I omit turning in any 
cattle till the crop of clover gets up pretty high 
and thick, which it will generally be by the end of 
Odober. I then turn in Iheep and other fmall 
cattle for about a month, or, if the crop be large, 
fix weeks. After this time, I let it remain unfed 
till April. My cattle are then turned in, which eat 
it olF pretty bare by May, at which time I clear it 
for a crop of hay. If the feafon is not remarkably 
dry, it will be ready for the firft cutting by the 
middle of June, and generally yields me two tons 
per acre. 

Experience has taught me, that the nearer the 
ground clover is cut the better, if it be cut early ■, 
but if it has flood too long, the bottoms of the 
flalks will be dry and naked.* In that cafe, it 
ought not to be cut fo low, as the hay would be 
more fticky and coarfe. If rain follows the firft 


♦ To this tht: writer might have added, that the ilalk being draiuhd 
of its moiilure, the root is alfo much exhauittd, and will require longer 
time before il fends forth new Ihoots for a iccoud crop, 

cuttings 
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cutting, the iecond crop unll be ready about the 
loth of September. The beft time is when the 
flowers are all full blown, and the earlieft begin to 
turn brown. 

When I intend the Iecond crop for feed, 7 ufually 
let it (land till near OStober. This occaflons it to 
threfli the better, and there is no danger of the feed 
fhedding in the field. 

In order to prevent the inconveniences that feed 
clover is liable to in a wet autum.', I generally leave 
half my crop unfed in April, by which means it is 
fit for cutting near a month Iboner than it other- 
wife would be; and the fecond, or feed-crop, is 
brought more into the fummer. When the au- 
tumn proves wet, this method is attended with 
many advantages; the feed ripens better, and is 
threfhed with much lefs trouble and expence.— 
The fample is alfb better coloured, and the ftraw, 
being lefs beaten to pieces, makes better fodder for 
my cattle. 

The beft method 1 have ever found to prevent 
cattle from being hoved, as it is here called, or 
choaked, on their being tutned into green clover, 
is CO let them remain at the firlt no longer than till 
their bellies are full; and while feeding, to keep 

them 
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them conftantly ftirring. For as it is tbw grccdi- 
nefs in fwallowing the mouth-fulls too faft, and 
before it is fufficitntly chewed, which occafions 
thefe accidents } if they are interrupted every two 
or three mouth-fulls, fo as to give time for the balls 
to fink into their maw before the next follows, it 
will effectually prevent fuffocation.—— Whenever, 
notwithfianding this precaution, any of my catde 
have fwelled, 1 have immediately opened a vein, 
^nd (tabbed them in the flank near enough the hip- 
bone to prevent wounding the intraUs. As foon 
as this was done, I put a quill or reed into the ori- 
fice to keep it open, that the wind miglit have a 
free paflage out, and keep the animal warm till it 
recovered its breath. By this means I never loft 
more than one, and that was occafioned by the re- 
medy being applied too late. 

J am, fifc, 

W. E. 

.jy^ar Halfivortby May 20, 1779. 
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Article XLVI. 

thoughts on the Rot in Sheep. 

To the Secretary of the Bath Agriculture Society. 

SIR> 

T he great attention of the Bath Society to 
fuch fubjefts as promote the publick good, 
induces me to trouble you with a few loole thoughts 
relative to a diforder mod fatal in an animal of 
vaft importance to the agriculture, manufadtures, 
** and commerce of this kingdom,” 

The caufe of the Rot in Sheep, fays Mr. Bos> 
WELL, in his late ingenious Treatife on watering 
Meadows, is unknown.— -Mr. Arthur Young, in 
recapitulating all the information he could get in 
his Eaftern Tour, obferves, that “ the accounts are 
fo amazingly contradidbory, that nothing can be 
gathered from them,” but concludes, that eatery 
one blows chat moidure is the caufe,” 

In differing from an author of Mr. Young’s ac- 
knowledged meric, fupported by the general opi- 
nion of mankind, 1 am led to examine my own 
fentiments with caution and diitruft;— but unlcfs it 
is oply meant| that moifture is generally the remote 

canje^ 
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m>, it win be nnikuk to account for the jiarfe. 
mgckc'/l Qfl tUlOWS in 8 fffigk and in waters 

meadows fometimes ia Haif «n hour, when in 
grounds of a different for^ although exceffively wet 
and flabby, flieep will remain for many weeks to- 
gether uninjured. 

Another opinion, which has many adherents. Is, 
that the rot is owing to the quick growth of grafs 
or herbs that grow in wet places. 

■Without premifing that all-bounteous Provi- 
dence has given to every animal its peculiar tafte, 
by which it diftinguiflies the food proper for its 
prefcrvation and fupport, (if not vitiated by fortui- 
tous circumftances) it feems very difficult to dif- 
cover, on philofophical principles, why the quick 
growth of grafs fliould render it noxious, — or why 
any herb ftiould at one /eafon produce fatal effedj, 
by the admiffion of pure water only into its com- 
ponent parts, which at other times is perfcftly in- 
nocent, although brought to its utmoft ftrength 
and maturity by the genial influence of the fun. 

So far from agreeing with thofo who attribute the 
Rot to quick-growing grafs, which they call flafliy, 
inflpid, and deflitute of falts, to me the quicknefs 
of growth is a proof of its being endued with the 
moft aftive principles of vegetation, and is ow of 

the 
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th« criterions of its fupcrior excellence. Befidcs, 
the conftant praftice of moft farmers in the king^ 
dom, who with the greateft fecurii y feed their 
meadows in the fpring, when the grafs (hoots quick 
and is full of juices^ militates diredly againft this 
opinion. 

Let us now confider whether anotlier caufc may 
not be afligned, more reconcilcabie with the vari- 
ous accounts we receive of this diforder. If our 
arguments, however Ipecioiis, are contradiftory to 
.icnown (a6fs, inltead of conducting us in the plain 
paths of truth, they leave us in the mazes of error 
and t'ncertainty. 

Each I'pecics of vegetables and animals has its 
peculiar fc'ilj fuuation, and food, afligned to it. 
Taught by t unerring inftins^ “ the fparrow findeth 
“ her a houfe, the fwallow a ne(V, and the ftork in 
the heavens . knoweth her appointed time ■ 
The whole feathe. ted tribe, indeed, difplay a won- 
derful fagacity and ' variety in the* choice and ftruc- 
ture of their habitatiot "‘s* Nor can it be doubted 
that the minuteft rept has ks fixed laws, ap* 
pointed by Him whofe *' ' WtK^er mercies are over 
aU his Works.” 


The 
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The jiumetous whabitants of the air, earth, and 
waters, are Arongiy influenced by the feafoos, and 
by the ftate of the atmolphere; and the fame 
caufesy perhaps, that rapidly call myriads of one 
fpecies into being, may frequendy prove the de- 
ftru£tion of another. Is it then improbable, that 
Ibme infedt finds its food, and lays its eggs, on the 
tender fucculent grafs found on partfcular foils, 
(efpecially wet ones) which it moft delights in? 
Or that this infeft fhould, after a redundancy of 
moifturc, by an inftinftive impulfc, quit its dank 
and dreary habitation, and its fecundity be greatly 
incrcafed by fuch feafons, in conjunftion with the 
prolific warmth of the fun ? 

The flefh-fly lays her eggs upon her food, which 
alfo ferves to fupport her future offspring; and 
the common earth-worm propagates its fpecies 
above ground, when the weather is mild and moift, 
or the earth dewy. 

The eggs depoGted on the tend'^r germ are con- 
veyed with the food into the fto'’»nach and inteftines 
of the animals, whence they r.re received into the 
lafteal veffels, carried off in r'he chyle, and pals into 
the blood j nor do they rtreet with any obftrudHon 
until they arrive at the ca pillary veffels of the liver. 
Here, as the blood filrrates through the extreme 

branches. 
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branches, anrwering to thofe of the Vena Porta in 
the human body, the fecerning vefTels are too mi- 
nute to admit the impregnated ova, which, adhe- 
ring to the membrane, produce, thofe animalculse 
that feed upon the liver «nd deftroy the fheep. 
They much refemble the dat dfh called plaice, arc 
fometimes as large as a iilver two-pence, and are 
found both in the liver, and in the pipe (anfwering 
to that of the vena cava) which conveys the blood 
from the liver to the heart. 

4 

If the form of this animal be unlike any thing 
we meet with among the infed tribe, wc fhould 
conHder that it may be fo fmall in its natural Hate 
as to efcape our obfervation. Or might not its 
form have changed with the fituation ? ** The ca- 
** tcrpillar undergoes feveral changes before it pro- 

duces a butterfly.” 

The various accounts which every diligent en- 
quirer mud have met with (as well as the indefa- 
tigable Mr. Young) feem very conliftent with the 
theory of this dilbrder. 

If dry limed land in Derbylhire will rot in com- 
mon with water-meadows, and ftagnant marfliest 
if fome fpringy lands rot when others are perfedbly 
fafci—^is it owing to the circumftanoe of water, 

or 
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or tfiac of producing the proper &od or nidus of 
the infedl ? Thofe who find their afcer-grafs rot till 
the autumnal watering, and iafe afterwards, might 
probably be of opinion, that the embryo laid there 
in the Cummer b then walhed away or deftr(>yed. 

With regard to thofe lands that are accounted 
never lafe, if there is not Ibmething peculiar in the 
foil or fituation, which allures or forces the infeft to 
quit its abode at unufual feafons, it may be well 
worth enquiring, whether, from the coarfenefs of 
their nature, or for want of being fufficiently fed, 
there is not fome grafs in thefe lands always left of 
a fufficient length to fecure the eggs of the infeft 
above the reach of the water ? 

Such who affert that flowing water alone is the 
caufe of the Rot, can have but little acquaintance 
with the Somcrfetfliire clays, and are diametrically 
oppolite to thofe who find their worft land for rot- 
ting cured by watering. Yet, may not the water 
which produces this efiedt be impregnated widi 
particles deftrudtive to the infedt, or to the tender 
germ which ferves for its food or nidus ? 

For folving another difficulty, “ that no ewe 

ever rots while Ihe has a lamb by her fide,” the 

gentlemen 
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gentlemen of the faculty can bell inform usy whe> 
iher it is not probable^ that the impregnated ovum 
paOcs into the milk, and never arrives at the liver. 
The fame learned gentlemen may think the fol- 
lowing quellion alfo not unworthy their confi- 
deration : 

Why is the Rot fatal to Iheep, hares, and rab- 
bits, (and fometimes to calves,) when cattle of 
greater bulk, which probably take the fame food, 
efcape uninjured ? 

Is the digellive matter in the llomach of thtfe 
different from that of the others, and fuch as will 
turn the ova into a ftate qf corruption ; or rather, 
are not the fecretory dufts in the liver large enough 
to let them pafs through, and be carried on in the 
ufual current of the blood ? 

It feems to be an acknowledged fadl, that falt- 
marlhes never rot. Sait is pernicious to mofl in- 
fers. They never infeft gardens where fea-weed 
is laid.* Common fait and water is a powerful ex* 
pellent of worms bred in the human body. 


* And yet fea-weeds^ fteeped a few days ia the pui'eft fpring water^ 
abound with animalculUe of various fpecies. 

VoL. I. N 
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1 cduld wilh the inteUigent former would coftfidcr 
thefe truths with attention, and not negleft a re- 
medy which is cheap and always at hand. 

L.TSLE, iti his book ofhu/bandry, informs vs of 
a former who cured his whole flock of the Rot, by 
giving each Iheep a handful of Spanifli fait, for five 
or fix mornings fucccflively. The hint was pro- 
bably taken from the Spaniards, who frequently 
give their Iheep fait to keep them healthy. 

On Ibme farms, perhaps the utmofl; caution can- 
not always prevent the diforder. In wet and warm 
feafons, the prudent former will remove his fheep 
from the lands liable t« rot. Thole who have it 
not in their power to do this, I would advile to give 
each Iheep a i{X}onful of common fait with the 
lame quantity of flour, in a quarter of a pint of 
water, once or twice a week. 

When the rot is recently taken, the fame remedy, 
given four or five mornings fucccflively, will in all 
probability efief): a cure. The addition of the 
flour and water will, in the opinion of the writer of 
this, not only abate the pungency of the fait, but 
dtfpofe it to mix with the chyle in a more friendly 
and efficacious manner* 


Were 
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Were it in my power to communicate to the So- 
ciety the refultof adual experiment, it would doubt- 
lefs be more fatisfa£tory. They will, however, 1 
am perfuaded, accept of thefe hints, at leaft as an 
earned of my defire to be ierviceable. Snould they 
only tend to awaken the attention of the indufirious 
hufbandman, or to excite the curiofity of ibme other 
enquirer, who has more leifure and greater abilities, 
1 fiiall have the fatisfadion of thinking that my fpe- 
culations, however imperfe^);, are not entirely ufelefs^ 

I am. Sir, 

Tour very humble fervant, 

BENJAMIN PRICE. 

SaRJbury, Dec. 3, 1779. 


Article XLVII. 

On the Mode of Cultivating and Curing .’he 
Rheum Palmatumt or 7‘rue Rhubarb. 

Gentlsmbn, 

A s the true Rhubarb of the ihops is a very 
valuable drug in medicine, and, confidered 
as an article of foreign (Commerce, very expenfive; 
J would beg leave to propofe to the Society at 

N a Bath, 
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Bath, that they endeavour to encourage its culti- 
vation in this country, by offering a premium to 
the perfon who fhall raife the greateft q'uantity of 
the beft kind, and cure it in fuch a manner as to 
render it equal in quality to that annually imported 
from abroad. It is a plant to which our climate 
is not unfriendly, and it may eafily be cultivated 
with fuccefs. 

1 had hP" fjmmer fome plants of it in my gar- 
den, which were very vigorous, rifing to the height 
of eight feet. The niots weighed from eight to 
twelve pounds, and, when cured, the qi'ality was 
allowed by the faculty to be equal to tiiat of the 
Turkey Rhubarb. 

But to give an opportunity for the medical gen- 
tlemen of Bath to examine and afeertain its quality, 
I hcrevvidi fend you a I'pecimen of the cured root, 
and a quantity of the feed in good prefervation, for 
fuch perlons as may chufe to cultivate it. 

As to die culture of this plant, my knowledge 
has been chiefly acquired by ,my own experience i 
and that it may become an ufeful article of agri- 
culture and commerce is, I think, not a very ha- 
zardous preuiiripiion. 


The 
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The feeds fbwn upon a very gentle hot~bsd in 
March j readily vegetate; and when the roots aie 
about the fize of a crow’s quill, tliey Ihould be 
carefully drawn up to prcferve the tap-root, and 
planted in fine rich earth in a deep foil ; and if the 
weather Ihould prove dry, they muft be watered. 
When the plants are once in a growing (late, all 
further care and trouble, but that of keeping them 
free from weeds, is at an end. 

The diftance of the plants from each, other flioulJ 
be eight feet; and as they difappear about feven 
months in tlie year, in this interval the ground 
may be ufefully employed in many articles of gar- 
dening, from the middle of Auguft to the begin- 
ning of April. 

I am of opinion, the feeds will grow in the na- 
tural ground, if fown in a good expofurc; but this 
I Iiave not tried. It is, however, a little remark- 
able, that although innuttierable feeds fall annually 
into the ground, I never perceived a fingle plant 
to grow fpontaneoufly. 

The feed which I now prefent to the Society 
will afford opportunities for making various expe- 
riments, from whence fome certain principles may 
be drawn. The bell fcafon for taking up the root 
' N.i foi 
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for curing is, I think, when and as ibon as the Item 
and leaves decay. If taken up in the ipring, it is 
To fucculent as to be dried with difficulty, and 1 be-> 
lieve lofes a good deal of its refinous particles by 
the glutinous juice that ilTues from it. 

The fpecimen fent herewith is from a root of 
lix or feven years growth, taken up about a month 
fince. It Ihould, on taking up, be divided into 
proper parts, and the outer rind diced off, then 
hung on a firing expofed to fun and air, and de« 
fended from wet. Each piece lliould hang fepa- 
rate from the other, and care fhould be taken that 
it does not grow mouldy. When hardened on the 
outdde, let it be removed to the corner of a kitchen 
chimney, where a moderate fire is confrantly kept, 
till it is perfedUy dry. It may then be rafped, and 
all the difcoloured outfide taken offi 

I am convinced that the older the plant is, the 
better the quality will be i* for although it may 
have great virtues at four or five years growth, and 
may attain to upwards of twenty pounds weight 
when green, yet the root will be horny and flinty 
when dried, and not of that woody fine texture or ap- 
pearance which it acquires at a more mature growth* 

^ Sec Article XLIX. 

The 
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The ground on which mine was raiied is a gar* 
den; the foil deep and fertile, but has not had 
any fort of manure fince the feedling- plants were 
firfe raifed. 


I would juft add, that this plant does not feem 
fitted by nature for traniplanting; and if it ihould 
be found capable of being raifed in the natural 
ground, I think it would thrive much better. 


If Ibme fuch method as the following were tried, 
it might anfwer: — ^After marking out the ground 
at proper diftances, take out the earth twdve 
inches deep and eighteen diameter; let the faid 
earth be fifted and put in again loofely, then fow 
a few feeds thereon, and cover each plat with a 
hand'glafs. .If they fuccecd, the moft central plants 
may be left to ftand, and the reft drawn up. 


1 am, &c. 


MHekead^ 
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ArticlB XLVIIL 
On the Cultivation of Rhubarb. 

[By a Gentleman near Norwich.] 
Gentlemen, 

T AM greatly obliged to yon for the favour of 
“*■ your letter, inclofing fome feeds of the Rheum 
Palmatum, together with the diredtions fent by 
your ingenious correfpondent at Mineheadi* in 
return for which I have tranfcribed and fent you 
thofe which I fometime fince received from a gen- 
tleman who has redded many years in RuQla, and 
who alTured me he received them from the late Dr. 
Mounsey, who was archiater to the Emprefs, 
and who had conftaptly followed the method here 
direfted in that country. The Doftor’s words are 
thefc: 

* The proper time for planting the feeds of the 

* Chinefe or the Turkey Rhubarb, is in April or 
' May: they may be planted in flower-pots, three 

* or four feeds in a pot, and plunged in a hot-bed 
‘ until the feeds vegetate. When the plants are 

* about two months old, let them be tranfplanted 

* into the place where they are to remain, which 

• See pr^^eding letter. 
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‘ ftiould be in a fine light foil. It may not be 

* improper to keep fome of the plants in the pots 

* till OAober, and fome till the fpring following, 

* and then plant therri out as above. When by 

* thefo precautions you have fccured a fufiiciejicy 

* of plants, you may afterwards venture to fow 

* your feeds in the open air, as I have conftantly 

* done with fuccefs. If the feeds vegetate late in 

* the foafon, they ought to be coveral with mulch 

* or mofs, to preferve them in winter. When 

* tranfplantcd, fet them at leatV four* feet afundcr 

* in the quincunx order, or in fquare rovvsj hoe 

* them and keep them clean from weeds, and let 

* the ground between each tow be turned up yearly, 

* taking care not to touch the roots. In the fecond 

* or third year, the plants will begin to bear feeds, 

* which you may fow at various times after their 

* maturity, till you' find which feafon fuits them 

* beft. The earlieft period at which the roots are 

* ufcful, is at four years’ growtii, but even then 

* they will be foft and fpung}'. So that iinlefs for 
f curiofity, or through neceflity, they fliould remain 


* This, ia our climate, is not a fufTicIent diftance — ^tlicy lljoulcl be 
eight feet apart ; and even then, if the ])laiits art ftrong and vigorous, 
the leaves will meet each other. This we alTcrt, from our own know^ 
ledge; and are of opinion, that in a rich foil, if they were left ten feet 
the roots would be ftill larger and belter. 

* eight 
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* eight years undifturbed,* although ftill more years 

* will add greatly to their pcrfediori. The roots 

* are to be taken up in autumn after the Hems and 

* leaves are withered and decayed, but the planter 

* may take them up in every feafon of the year, 

* when h6 has a fuificient number, as it is uncertain 

* at which feafon the roots will prove mod folid. 

* Upon taking them up, Iplit them into two or three 

* pieces, and hang them upon cords or rods in a 

* kitchen or room with a ftove in it, that they may 

* dry with a gende heat.’ 

Thus far Dr. Mounsey. 

Some few gentlemen in Norfolk have, for their 
amufement, cultivated Rhubarb; they have planted 
the Rhaponticum, the Palmatum, and the Com- 
paflum, and managed their plants very much as 
above>dire(5i;ed. A near relation of mine, who is 
a phylician, has ufed the Rhubarb of his own 
growth fome time, and pronounces it as good as 
any foreign Rhubarb. He had fome plants of the 

• Wc apprehend that this part of the Dodlor^s direction mtifl have 
been oCvTafioned by the diHerenze in climate between England and 
Rufiia. The latter is not fo favourable to vegetation as the former* 
Perhaps four years here may bring this plant to as high a Hate of ma- 
turity as eight in RulTia; and we are the more induced to think this is 
the Cafey from having feen plants raifed in this country « the routs of 
which when properly cured, at foyr years’ growth, were equal in quan 
lity to Turkey Rhubarb. 

Palmaturn 
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Paltnatum and CompaAum Handing ib near toge«» 
ther, four or five years ago, that the feeds laved 
from them produced only mule plants, the roots of 
Hrhich, he believes, will prove as good and e]fi> 
cacious as thofe of the befi: original plants. They 
are now growing in his garden within a mile of 
Norwich. 

The following is his account of the difcovery and 
introdudion of the different forts into medicine; 
which I flatter myfelf may not be unacceptable: 
‘The Rhapontic was the rha or rheum of Diofco- 

* rides, and all the ancient Greeks and Romans. 
‘The Turkey and India kinds were utterly un- 
‘ known to them. The Rhapontic was long fup- 

* pofed to be the true Rhubarb, till the difcovery of 

* the Undulatum about eighty years fincc; which 
‘ was looked upon to be the true officinal Rhubarb 

* for half the prcfent century. It was then dif- 

* carded for two competitors, the Palmatum and 
‘ the CompaSumt to both of which the preference 
‘ has been given by different perfons. Linnaeus 

* afferts the Palmatum to be the true Turkey Rhu- 

* barb; Mr. Miller the Compaflum,’ 

I have now about twenty plants of the Rheum 
palmatum of one year’s growth only. They were 
nifed in a box of good mould, fet upon one of the 

borders 
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borders in my garden, and planted out at two 
m<jnths old where they are to remain. They ap- 
pear to be ftrong and vigoroi.j. I have alfo fome 
from the feed fent me by your Secretary; and 
others from a friend in Ruilia, fown in the open 
ground, where I have no doubt of their coming 
to perfeftion. 

I am, &c. 

Sept. i6, 1778, 


Artici.e XLIX. 

On the Cultivation and Cure of the 'True 
Rhubarb. 

Gentlemen, 

P ERUSING the Farmer’s Magazine for Scp' 
tember, I was much pleafed with fome judi- 
cious remarks on the cultivation of the Rheum 
Palmatum, made, 1 think, by a gentleman at Mine- 
head. With the utmofl deference and refpecH: to 
that gentleman's abilities and experience, I beg 
leave to fubmit the followie.g obfervations, relating 
to the culture of that valuable jdant, to your confi- 
deration j which may be depended on as fafts, proved 
by myfelf and others from long experience. 


The 
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The feeds of this plant do not require any hot- 
beds to make them vegetate ; but if fown in the 
natural ground in tiie fpring, when the weather 
is open, loon come up, and thrive very fall:. It 
delights mod in a rich, light, deep foil, and warm 
expofure; but will thrive in almoft any foil or fitu- 
ation. If the roots be covered with litter, or the 
earth be drawn over them in winter, they will rife 
the dronger in the following fpring. The feeds 
Ihould be fown where the plants are to remain; and 
when they appear, the ground Hiould be kept clean 
from weeds. Vv^hen thinned out, the didance from 
plant to plant Ihould be eight feet. 

The above is all that is neceflary to be under- 
ftood by thofe who wilh to cultivate this plant in 
jjerfcition. 

As to curing the root for medicinal ufes, I mud 
own myfelf a novice in the art, this being the fird 
year I ever attempted it ; and my roots being dry, 
1 cannot with any precifion fry how they w’ill turn 
out; but fubmic the following hints to your coa- 
, fideration ; ■— 


To have the root of a fine dole grain or texture, 
drying it gradually feenjs to be elTcntially necclTary. 

I take 
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I take mine up, clean it from all dirt, and lay it in 
the lhade, under a flied for two or three days, 
where, without becoming Ihrivelled, it will lofe 
by degrees the exuberant moifture it had when rc« 
cent from the earth. If it be expofed too fuddenly 
to heat, either natural or artificial, or a very drying 
air, the mot grows wrinkled, and is always horny 
or flinty. 

Herein lies the chief difficulty* for when it is 
once well preferved thus far, it is fafe : you may 
afterwards finifh the procefs of curing, fo it be 
done gradually, in any manner you may chufe, 
with fuccefs. 

I cannot hold with barking or dicing the root, 
becaufe, by the too eafy admiffion of fun or air, 
great part of that refinous and glutinous matter, 
which I apprehend to be the richeft part of the 
root, is drained off and evaporated* and w'hich, 
under cover of the bark, would by degrees con- 
denfe and harden with the root itfclf. You will* 
therefore, I am fatisfied, find roots fo cured to be 
of a much better texture, and richer quality, thaa 
thofe .that arc barked. The older the root, the 
better it is fur curing. 

I am, your's, See. 


OB . 17, 1778. 


G.P. 
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P, S. I forgot in its proper place to inform you, 
that that part of the root (for there are feveral buds, 
or eyes, which will bloom in future) from whence 
the main or any flower^ftem iifues, on perfecting 
its feed, immediately, or at lead very foon after, 
begins to decay, and leaves the other buds found, 
fome or one of which will bloom the following 
feafon, according to their maturity. This is an 
tmdoubted faCtj and therefore, although the older 
the root is the better it will be for curing, when 
it has palled its meridian, that propolition mud be 
erroneous. 

tt is therefore my opinion, that the mod proper 
time to take up the root for curing will be imme- 
diately on its perfecting the feed from its main or 
fiower-dem, and to preferve fbal part only, every 
feafon, and to plant the buds with their relpeCtive 
roots again. 



AjtTlCL& 
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Article L. 

On the Cultivation and Cure of the True 
Rhubarb. 

[Letter II. by G. P.] 

Gentlemen, 

Y our Secretary's remarks on my objedtions 
to the flicing of the roots of Rhubarb when 
taken up to dry, fcem very juft: but give me 
leave to obfervc, that on my cutting the root, a 
quantity of matter, of the confiftence of melted 
glue, iflTued from it, which, after the aqueous par- 
ticles were extrafted, hardened, and formed a gum 
or refin. 

Query, Whether it Is r'^t neceflary to preferve 
as much as poflible of this fubiiai.- .-.ith the root, 
as poflTefling a quality equal, if not flip. ' r, to the 
root itfclf? And allowina; the root to be cut in 
lengths, but not barked or f’'''ed, (whirh was my 
meaning*) would not a great deal of that reunoiis 
matter be thcicby preferved ; and would not the 
admiftion of air and fun, at tlie extremities of fuch 
pieces only, be fulHcient to extraft the aqueous par- 
ticles, and to purify and concoct the juices ? 

* Stt' ic)4. 


As 
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As to his fecond remark on the decay of that 
part of the root from which the flower-ftems arife, 
he might poflibly have never made the obfervation. 
This is the firft time of my obferving it, though I 
have at divers times heard it attefted by tliofe who 
have experienced it. In the fpecimen I lend you, 
the lide-bulbs are apparent, and the main root in a 
ftate of decay. 

It feems to me that this plant, like many other 
perennials, upon its firft bloom, exhaufts (if the 
bloom be ftrong) its vegetative principle in that 
part. I am fenfible the root cannot be cured 
without ihrinking confiderably, and it always ap« 
pears much Ihrunk when cured with the bark on. 
If it be expoied to heat, or a drying air, when firft 
taken up, it wiU Ihrivel very much, and be horny ; 
to prevent which, I advife laying it in the lhade, 
or under cover. 


I am, &c* 


G. P. 
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Article LI. 

^Reply to fame Enquiries relative to the True 
Rhubarb. 

[By Dr. John Coakley Lettsom, F. R. A. S. S.] 
Gentlemen, 

T here is every rcafon to conclude with 
Linnxus, that the Rheum Falmatum is the 
Turkey or RulTia Rhubarb. 

The root is perennial, but throws out annually, 
from its crown and fides, new (hoots or bulbs, 
which dower and decay in fucccQion. 

It may probably be of litde confequence, as to 
the vigour of the roots, whether they are taken up 
in fummcr or autumn j but as warm weather is belt 
for drying them, the former feems mod eligible. 

The roots, if large, Ihould be diced, fo as to 
admit of a free exdccation. 

1 believe Rhubarb delights in a fandy foil, on a 
Ibmewhat elevated fituationj (uch a (oil as carrots 
will dourilh in. 

Dr. 
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Dr. Hope, of Edinburgh, has' paid greSt atten- 
tion to this exotic, and is very capable of giving its 
hiftory, a very eflential part of which [i.e. its medi- 
cinal powers] is yet iineftablifhedj — to him, there- 
fore, I refer you. 

And am. See, 

J. C. LETTSOM. 

l^nderit Nov. 2i, 1778, 


Article LIl. 

Anfwers to Series from the Bath Society 
refpeBtng Bbuberb. 

[By Dr. Hope, of Edinbui^h.] 

Gentlemen, 

t.^ I ^HE Rheum Palmatum is the Turkey, or 
A Ruflia Rhubarb. The India Rhubarb 's 
the root of another Ipecies, or variety. 

2. I believe your obfervatlon refpefting the root 
dying at four years old to be well founded; and 
therefore it Ihould be raifed at that age. 

3. I am of opinion, that the entire root fhould 
be hung up in the open air for two, three, or more 

O 2 weeks. 
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vtreeks, and thereafter cut into marketable pieces 
before it be put into the drying.— —N. B. The 
cuticle Ihould be rubbed off as foon as polSble. 

4. The fucculcnt root is more purgative than 
the dried, therefore the more recent the better. 

5. A foil that is fit for carrots will fuit Rhubarb. 
It is believed that the roots raifed in a dry foil are 
preferable to thofe raifed in a moift one. 

6. The feafon for taking up Rhubarb is from the 
end of July to the firft of January; it fhould be 
taken up after the weather has been fome time dry. 

7. I know nothing to prevent its being tranf- 
planted. 


I have the honour to be, 

your moft obedient lervant, 

JOHN HOPE. 



Article 
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Article LIII. 

On the Growth and Application of Rhubarh, 
[By a Gentleman near Norwich. J 
Gentlemen, 

T Herewith indole you an account of the growth 
”*■ and application of Ibme Rhubarb, fent to me 
by a particular friend, who is a phyfician of very 
extenfive prafbice, and on whofe accuracy and in- 
tegrity I can fully rely j in which you will perceive 
his experiments, as to the weight and fiae of the 
roots, entirely militate with the idea one of your 
correlpondents adopted j * that in confequence of 

* the annual decay of that part of the root which 

* correlponds with the flowering ftem, the roots art; 

* in facl never more than four years old, that being 

* the ufual time of their flowering.' 

For this difference of opinion, if I may hazard a 
conjefture, I Ihould endeavour to account, by fug- 
gefting, that although that part of the bulb or root 
from which the flower-ftem arifes may decay, yet 
that the fangs or tap-roots of the plant do not de- 
cay with it, but increafe annually for leveral years. 
My friend the phyfician has, you will obferve, an 
idea of its becoming ufeful as a dye, which is, I 

O ^ belie ve^ 
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I believe, new, and may, if properly purfued, prove 
of much importance; but take his account in his 
own words r— — — 

** In the fummer of 1771, I had a plant of the 
true Rheum Palmatum, in great vigour and in full 
flower, growing at the diflance of about four yards 
from a plant of the Rheum Compaftum, which 
was likewife at the fame time in flower. As the 
flrfl; was the plant generally allowed to be the true 
Turkey Rhubarb, I carefully colledled and pre- 
fcrved the feeds of it, which I fowed early in the 
Ipring of the year 1772, in a bed of common light 
earth, about half an inch deep. In about five 
weeks the plants appeared in great plenty, and were, 
in the beginning of the winter following, thinned, 
and tranfplanted at the diftances of fix and feven 
feet from each other. The plants were healthy and 
flrong, although they had no particular care or 
attention paid ,to them. But what feemcd mofl 
remarkable in them was, that the leaves were nei- 
ther thofe of the Palmatum or Compaftum, but a 
perfeft mixture of both; very large and broad like 
the Compaftum, but terminating in long fharp 
points, and in fome degree indented, and refembling 
the Palmatum. In the fummer 1775, they were 
all in flower, the ftems being fix and feveh feet 

high: 
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high : when their feeds were ripened, they wcre.care- 
fully gathered, as they have been every year fince, 
and regularly and conftantly fowed every Ipring, 
but without having ever produced a fmgle plant. 
Many botanical gentletnen have viewed thefe plants, 
and all pronounced them to be mule plants, be- 
twixt the Palmatum and Compadum Ipecies. 

** In the winter 1776, I took up a root of thefe 
plants fown in 1772, and laid it in afouth window 
to dry. It had feveral long perpendicular pyra- 
midal roots, about nine inches' in length, and better 
than half an inch in diameter. They Ihrunk very 
much in the winter, but were in the Ipring fuifi- 
ciendy dry to be reduced to powder. I gave dif- 
ferent dofes of it to divers perfons with all the good 
effeft of very mild Turkey Rhubarb, although the 
quantity was nearly doubled. In the beginning of 
the winter 1777, 1 took up another rootj the in- 
crcale of the lize and quantity of loots was then 
very great. The weight of the root taken up in 
1776 was only between eight and nine pounds j 
that of 1777 weighed full fourteen pounds: this 
root dried better, Ihrunk lefs, and in every refpedt, 
when dried and prepared, refcmblcd more the true 
Turkey Rhubarb. The effefts were likewifc pro- 
duced by much fmaller dofes i but it was not alto- 
gether 
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gether fo purgative as the Turkey Rhubarb of the 
Jhops. I gave to two or three perfons this root in 
its frefh Hate, that is, undried i diredbing them to 
bruife about half an ounce, and boil it in half a 
pint of water, till reduced to one quarter of a pint. 
This had all the good and fimilar efiedbs with the 
true (hop Rhubarb, infomuch, as I am gready in« 
dined to think, that the green root of the Rheum 
Falmatum may be ufcd with fafety and effedt. 
This root, when dried and prepared, yielded a good 
quantity of well-looking Rhubarb, which, when 
powdered, had all the appearance of (hop Rhubarb, 
but was milder and more grateful to the tafte. | 
took once a dofe of this Rhubarb myfelC for a 
complaint in my ftomach; for which 1 had always 
before taken Turkey Rhubarb, and found exaddy 
the fame relief I had ufually received, only with a 
Icls purgative effedb in the bowels. 

** In the beginning of this prefent winter 1778, 
1 have taken up two more roots j the one weighed 
eighteen, the other twenty-one pounds, and I have 
little doubt of their virtue and efficacy having been 
improved, as well as their fize and quantity in- 
creaied ; and I am of opinion, they will continue lb 
to do in all the above refpedts for two or three years 
longer. Eight years old, I am inclined to think 

from 
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from fbme obiervations, is the meridian of their 
perfedirion. In thefe mule plants, produced with* 
out doubt from the farina of the Palmatum an 4 
Compadkum intermixing with each other in 1771, 
the root does not appear to have been at all affedted 
either in reality or appearance, having accurately 
compared it with that of the genuine Rheum Pal- 
matum. 1 4:ried thefe roots both frefh and dried 
with the ihop Rhubarb, by an experiment of another 
kind. I infufed them in a portion of water, and to 
the inhifion, when ftrained, 1 added a few grains of 
fait of tartar, whereby I obtained a very beautiftil 
red.tindhjre, fuch as would be valuable for the pur- 
pofcs of dying a colour which at this time is fovery 
expenGve, and which, by this means, may probably 
be amply provided for by the ufe of this root when 
it is more generally cultivated, as with vdy little 
trouble and expence it may be. The foil in which 
my plants were raifed is very light for about twelve 
inches deep, under which there lies a ftratum of red 
fand of great depth.”— —Thus far the Dodtor. 

I am. Gentlemen* your’s, &c. 

7, 1778. 
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Article LIV. 

Off the Exlirpation of Plants noxious to Cattle on 
Dairy and Grazing Farms % and the Cultivation 
of fuch as are wholefome and nutritive recommended-, 
vaitb fame Hints on the hreerting and rearing Milch 
Cows, 

[By Mr. Benjamin Axford.] 
Gentlemen, 

T here is no branch of agriculture which to 
me appears more important in itlclf, or to 
open a larger field for improvement, than the con- 
dudling and management of Dairy Farms. This 
will be very evident, when we confider it as a fa£l:, 
that the health and good condition of rnilch cows, 
and a^^azing cattle, depend in a great degree on 
the conduA and care of the farmer, in keeping his 
pafiure-lands clear from weeds and plants of a noxi- 
ous quality, and in flocking them with fuch as are 
healthful, falutary, and medicinal. 

But the moft elTential and weighty confiderations 
are, that the health and lives of mankind are, in 
Ibme meafure, dependant on the health and good 
condition of milch-cows; milk being a vegetable 
juice, partaking more or lefs of the good or bad 
qualities of the plants on which cows feed. 


Milk* 
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Milk, and its produce, in cream, butter, cheefe, 
and many of our luxuries, are conftituent parts of 
our daily food, from the earlieft to the lad (lage in 
life; confequently, great care ought to be taken 
with re(^£): to the food of animals, which furnilh us 
with fo great and necelfary a part of our fudenance. 

Granting the above premifes, it is humbly con- 
ceived, that the attention of the Bath (and every 
odier) Agricultural Society cannot be employed 
in any purfuit that tends more to the intered and 
health of mankind, than the increafing the quantity, 
and improving the quality of cow’s milk.- The 
talk may be arduous, but in proportion to the fuc- 
cefs attending their endeavours will be the reward. 

That cows are frequently difeafed, is a well- 
known fadl : and, I believe, mod gentlemen who 
keep cattle are convinced, that the difeafes gene- 
rally proceed from unknown caufes. Few dairies 
of cows remain a dimmer all healthy. Among 
many indances that might be adduced, I will men- 
tion one, which, in the dimmer 1777, came widiin 
my own obfervation. I was witnefs to the lofs of 
five cows, out of a dairy of only thirteen j and the 
mod noted Cow-Leeches could not difcover, or 
even gucls at the difeafe or its caufe. 


1 have 
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X have alfb reafbn to believe, that the milk of 
difeafed cows is to<) often mixed with the reft, and 
made into butter, cheefe, &c. If then it appear, 
that numbers of cows are difeai^, and die annu- 
ally, without the nature or caufe of the difeale 
being difcovered, and of difeaies to which this 
Ipecies of animals are not naturally fubjeft} I pre- 
fume it will be moft reafonable to fearch for that 
caufe in their food. 

On infpe&ing pafture and meadow-lands in ge« 
neral, many noxious and poifonous plants will be 
found, and fometimes in conftderable quantities. 
Of thefe kinds are, among others, the following : 
henbane, hemlock, the aconite, or deadly nightr 
lhade, and feveral fpecies of dropwortj which, if 
taken in with their food by cows, &c. will gene- 
rally caufe difeafe, and fometimes death, 

I am aware of the objeAion that may be made 
to this fuggeftion of danger to cattle from noxious 
plants, i. e. that inJlinSl is a certain guide to almoft; 
every fpecies of animals in the choice of their food. 
This is generally, but not unexccptionably, true. 
If cattle were at liberty to rove at large over ex- 
tenfive trafts of paftiirage, with a plenty always 
before them to xhool'c out of, there would be little 
dangerj but when herds of thenfj are confined 

withiq 
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within narrow inclofures, where fuch noxious plants 
abound, and kept there till little that is green re- 
mains, I think it almoll impolTible but that fome 
of the cattle muft be difagreeably affected by fuch 
plants when they are eaten. 

In proportion then as padure -lands are cleared 
of thele and other noxious plants, the danger is 
Icflened} and a conlidcrable advantage will be 
derived from fuch lands being, by this means, 
rendered capable of producing a larger quantity of 
wholefome herbage. . 

All neat have a natural tendency to icour- 
ing and fiatutUtt diforders. It is therefore a duty 
of the greated importance to the farmer, to fow 
and plant in his padures and hedges fuch herbs, in 
proper quantities, as are found to be the bed reme- 
dies for thefe and fuch other complaints as cattle 
are mod incident to. . Among many that might be 
mentioned, the following herbs are very falutary j 
lovage, agrimony, carraway, and cummin. 

. The general produce of ant-hills in this country 
has often been (through midake) fuppofed to be 
.wild thyme ; and as this herb is falutary in its na- 
ture, farmers have fuffered thefe hills to remain in 

their 
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Obvious as dieie inftabces of bad management, 
and the many difadvantages attending them, are, 
the greateft difficulty feems to be, that of making 
farmers in general fo fenfible tliereof as to induce 
them to ptirfue the above eafy plan for redreffing 
and removing them. I think it is out of the 
reach of premiums j but perhaps fome honorary 
reward might llimulate the more intelligent to 
undertake fo ncceflary a work i and I am of the 
opinion, that if a few would fet the example, others 
would foon follow, and in time it migiit become 
general. 

Some gentlemen farmers are very curious in the 
breed of cows, and management of their ftock ou 
dairy farms. Such will, doubtlels, improve on 
any hints that may be communicated thro ;; ’i die 
Bath Society. 

Much depends on the choice of cows, and the 
care taken to mend their breed, and increafe their 
milk. Cows of a red and black colour are pre- 
ferable to white, of which not more than one Ihould 
be admitted in a dairy. Heifers, intended for 
breeding, Ihould not be bulled till the fourth year. 
The third, fourth, and fifth calves are the mbit 
robufi, and of courfe the belt to breed foom. 


A bull 
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A. bull Ihould be well fed, and kept from coition, 
at leaft till the fecond, if not till the thud year. 
} lis vigour lafts only two years. 

In the choice of cows to breed from, fee that 
they have eight or ten white teeth in their jaw, 
diat the bread be broad, the tail long, the veins 
of the belly didinguifbable, the brace of the navel 
large, a broad forehead, large black eyes, wide nof- 
trils and ears. 

The feeds efteemed the mod faliitary iA pro- 
moting an increafe of milk, are thofe of trefoil, 
fainfoin, angelica, pimpernel, cunimin, and anife. 
About the walls of houfes, and on the infides of 
hedges, fow lovage. 

Since the foregoing remarks were written, a 
work, called Minutes of Agriculture, has come 
under my notice, and ferves to confirm my fenti- 
ments of the great benefit that would arife from 
clearing padure-lands of noxious weeds, and fto- 
ring them with fuch as are falutary and medicinal. 
The writer of this work fays, that " on the a 9th 
of Auguft a cow died of the red water, and that 
on opening her, the maw was full of half-digefted 
" vegetables, although fhe had not eaten for many 
** days.” Again, 

VoXi. X. 
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** Auguft 17, 1775, An ox died fuddenly in ft 
« field that had been eaten down. The farmer 
** could not account for it.’* 

December 4, Two oxen and one cow died 
" with fcouring j one ox blowed j two bulls liir- 
*'feitedi and one cow had the red water; all 
“ died, and the writer cannot account for the 
” difeafes.” 


Article LV. 

Account of the Culture of Carrots j and 
thoughts on Burnbaiting on Mendip-’hills. 

[In a Letter to the Secretary.] 


SIR, 

T N purfuance of the directions of the Society, I 
herewith tranfmit particulars of the culture, ex- 
pences, and produce of my carrot crop, which you 
lately did me the favour of inl^jpClin^ 

From a hearty wifli to promote the publick- 
Ipirited defigns of that moft laudable inftitutioo, 1 
iL-ive talien the liberty to annex a few remarks 

on 
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on the Cdtnparative advantages of liming and burn- 
baiting, in refpeft to the foil of the new inclofures 
on Mendip-Hills. 

As the Ipirit of cultivating thele wades leems to 
overcome evd'y obftacle, and as a knowledge of 
the inelficacy of burning may prevent much ufe- 
lefs expence, I fruft thefe few hints, drawn from 
real experience, will not be thought trifling or un- 
important. 

I'he field in which my carrots were railed was 
a few years ago part of the foreft of MeJidip. It 
contains eight acres : tlie foil a gravelly loam, of a 
good depth. 

In the year 1776, it received an ample manuring 
with lime, (about twenty quarters per acre) and 
was fown with turnips j in 1777, with barley; in 
1778, it was again manured with horfe-dung, to 
the amount of fifteen cart-loads per acre, and 
planted with the large Scotch Cabbage. The pro- 
duce of this crop was very great, being more than 
thirty tons per acre, and the dock 1 maintained 
with them would adonilli the farmer unaccudomed 
to the cultivation of this plant. And here I cannot 
forbear recommending, in the warmed manner, 
the culture of this cabbage (in conjundion with 
P 2 turnips) 
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turnips) to every fpiriced Agriculturift^, and parti- 
cularly to thofe who keep large flocks of Iheep. 
Every perfon in that branch of farming muft have 
frequently experienced, during fevere frofl:, and 
deep fnow, great difficulty in getting at his turnips. 
Now this inconvenience would be entirely obviated 
by his pofleffing three or four acres of this plant ; 
for their height and hardinefs render them accefllble 
and found at all times, and in the mofl: fevere fea- 
fons. I will not fay that the produce will be equal 
in weight to a well-managed crop of turnips, but 
will be bold to affirm, that one hundred pounds of 
Scotch cabbage will go as far, in keeping or fatten- 
ing horned cattle, as one hundred and fifty pounds 
weight of turnips. But to return : 

In the fpring 1779, ^ began preparing for my 
carrot crop. Particulars as follows: 


JL' 

Feb. 15. Firft ploughing acrofs the ridges of 

the cabbages, 4s. per acre — i 12 o 
March I. Firft harrowing, gd, per acre — — 060 

April 1 5. Second ploughing, 4s. per acre — I la o 
20. Second (bulh) harrowing, gd. per 

acre — — — — - O 6 O 

3olb. red Sandwich carrot feed, at 

IS. per pound — l lO o 


CS 6 o 
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Brought over —• 5 6 y 

April 24. Sowing by hand in drills, one foot 
apart, and covering the feed, 13s. 

per acre 5 4 O 

June 4. Hand-hoeing and thinning, aos. — 800 

OiStobcr. Digging up, 30s. j a 00 

Carting home, cutting off tops, and 

fecuring 10 o O 

Rent of land — . ^ g o o 

48 10 O 

The produce was 640 facks, of 4 bufhels each, 

valued at 3s. a fack — > — 96 o o 

Each fack weighed upwards of 200 pounds — 

Nett profit of the crop 10 o 

Nearly 61 . per acre. Quantity cf carrots, 8 tons per acre. 

From experiments which I have made, I am 
fully perfuaded that carrots are worth more than 
three fhillings per fack, in fattening hogs. 

I will now proceed to give proof of the inefficacy 
of burn-baitjng when applied to the foil of Mendip- 
hills, drawn from real experience, and defigned as a 
caution to thofe wlip may be diipofed to pdopt thi:^ 
mode of improvement. 


Having frequently met, in different authors, with 
the molt flattering and encouraging accounts of 
P 3 this 
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this plan of cultivation, and alfo been an eye-witnefi 
of very large crops procured thereby, on black 
moory foils, 1 formed a refolution of trying the 
effefts of the alhes thus procured in comparifon 
with lime. For this purpofe, I fele<Eted a field in 
which there was no apparent variation of foil. As 
it was a new inclofure, and had never been ploughed, 
the furze, fern, &c. with which it abounded, added 
to the turf, furnifhed more than three hundred 
bulhels of very fine aflies. 

I then divided the field, and fpread the three 
hundred bulhels on half of it, fully expefting the 
moft beneficial effedts from ib ample a manuring. 
Gn the other half of the field I fpread four hun- 
dred bufhels of lime, and fowed the whole in one 
day with wheat. 

On the coming up of the wheat, I was very at- 
tentive to the field, and not a little furprifed to fee 
the limed part aflume the moft lively and healthful 
verdure, whilft the other part appeared very weak 
and languid, infomuch that the difference was per- 
ceivable at a mile’s diftancc. 

The limed part maintained its fuperiority from 
that time to harveftj and on threfhing^ I found 
the produce of the limed part to be twenty-four 

bulhels. 
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bufhels, and the burnt part only fourteen bulhels 
per acre, 

Befides, this was not the only difference, for in 
lefs than a month after harvefl, the furface of that 
part of the field to which the afhes had been ap- 
plied, was entirely covered with young furze, while 
the other part remained perfcdtly clean and free 
from it. 

I have alfo tried burn-baiting as a preparation 
for potatoes, and have been equally difappointed 
and unfuccefsful. 

Wilhing the fociety all the fuccefs which their 
generous attention and aftivity merit; 

I remain. Sir, 

Your humble lervant, 

JOHN BILLINGSLEY. 
De(, 7, 1779* 
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Article LVI. 

Hefult of Experiments to afcertain the Adv^n-^ 
tage of cultivating Rhubarb. 

A fter the receipt of the fcveral letters re- 
lating to the expediency and advantage of 
cultivating the RheumPalmatum, or True Rhubarb, 
on a large fcalc in this country, the Society re- 
quefted fcvcral medical gentlemen to make experi- 
ments on the Ipecimens fent by their correfpon- 
dents. Thefe nperiments were made with care 
and accuracy, and the refult is contained in the fol- 
lowing ELeperti which was fent to the Society by 
Dr. Falconer^ of Bath. In confeqyence of thi.8 
Report, premiums, to the amount of one hundred 
pounds, were olFercd for cultivating and properly 
curing this plant in the four counties. 

Dr. Falconer’^ Report. 

Rhubarb is the Rbaoedoi the Arabians; the 
Rha Barbarum of Alexander Trallianus ; the Rheum 
of Paulus Agineta ; the Rheum Barbarum of My- 
repfus; the Rha Barbarum Officinale of Cafpar 
Bauhin, and of the London Difpenfatory. What 
it is of Linnaeus, I cannot fay. Dr. Lewis fays^ 
it is tlie Rheum feliis /ubvillofts petiolis /equalibus^ 

LinnA, 
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Unuieit SpeS. plant.; and fo fays Mr. Vocei, 
Now, this defcription is affixed by Linnjeus to the 
Vndulatumt which is not at prefent uncierllood to 
be the true Rhubarb. On the other hand. Dr. 
Rutty afferts the 'Pdmatum of Linnaeus to be the 
true Rhubarb ; and I believe that opinion is now 
generally thought to be right by the beft botanifts 
and ableR phyficians. It is called Rhuj by the 
Tartars j and from thence is derived Rha Barba- 
runty as growing among barbarous nations. It is 
nanted Rha, from the river Volga, which is fo 
called by the Tartars, near which it is cultivated. 
It was firft mentioned by Alexander Trallianus, in 
the year 56 ojj but appears to have been in ufe 
among the Arabs prior to that period. 

In earlier times, the Rhaponiic was thought to 
Ije the true Rhubarb, and fpoken of as fuch by 
Diofeorides and Cdfus-j being the Rheum or Rha 
of the former, and the Radix Pentka of die latter. 

The marks of its goodnels are, to be perfeftly 
dry and friable, yet with a good degree of hard- 
nefs or folidity, and perfeftly uniform in its fub- 
ftance. It generally comes to us in roundifli pieces, 
with a hole through the middle of each, and 'is 
externally of a yellow colour, but that in foreign 

Rhubarb 
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Rhubarb is often artificial. When cut, it is of a 
fine reddilh yellow, variegated with lively reddilh 
iireaks, intermixed with white. When powdered, 
it appears of a bright yellow, and on being chewed, 
imparts to the fpittle a deep faffron tinge. Its tafte 
is rather acrid, bitterilh, and fomewhat aftringent j 
its finell is lightly aromatic j when chewed, it fcems 
gritty, as if fand were mixed with it. 

The fpecimen of Rhubarb prefented to the So- 
ciety, and iubmitted to my examination, anfwered 
to all thefe qualities. I compared it with Ipeci- 
mens of the beft Turkey and Eaft-Indian kinds. 
It was rather, though very little, lefs aromatic and 
refinous than the former} and had fomewhat fewer 
of the reddilh ftreaks through its fubftance, but 
was much clearer, and more diftindly marked, than 
the Eaft-Indian, 

In fpecific gravity, it was near the Turkey, and 
not fo hard or heavy as the Eaft-Indian. In tafte, 

I could not diftinguifn it from the Turkey, excepl; 
that I thought it fomewhat, though very little, 
fainter. The tinfturc made with brandy was of a 
bright, clear, yellow colour, not diftinguilhable 
from the Turkey, but foperior to the Eaft-Indian. 
The infulion with water was alio nearly, if not al- 
together, equal in colour, tafte, and fmell, to the 

Turkey, 
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Turkey, and fuperior to the Eaft-Indian.!—— The 
fmell of the powder was not diftinguifhable from the 
Turkey, and fuperior alfo to the Eaft-Indian. 

I tried its purgative virtue in feveral inftances : 
and another gentleman, to whom I gave fome of 
it, tried it alfo in feveral other cafes. We agreed 
perfedly in our account, that its operation was, in 
every refpeft, fuch as might be expefted from the 
beft foreign Rhubarb. 

Finally j I think the Ipecimens fliewn to me are 
extremely good in their kind, very little (if at all) 
inferior to the beft brought from Ruifia or Turkey, 
and fully fufficicnt to fupply the place of foreign 
Rhubarb. W. F. 


Article LVII. 

Ohfervations on the befi Method of deftr'^ing 
Vermin^ and preventing the dcjlruSllon of 
young l^umips by the Fly. 

T Beg leave to offer to the Society an account of 
a few trials I have made to prevent the deftruc- 
tion of feed, and fpringing grain, pulfe, &c. by 
vermin of different kinds. I am not excited to 

write 
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vrite by ntetiva of incmff, or mth s new to ob- 

tain honours but wi/h to cafi in my mite for the 
promotion of ulefuJ knowledge. 

I have for feme years paft left off" trade, and 
taken a fmali eftate into my own hands, principally 
for my own amufement and inflrudtion in the ope- 
rations of nature. 

As I am fond of a garden, I have frequently at- 
tempted to 3aifc early peafc; but was often difap- 
pointed by their being delb'oyed by mice. To 
remedy this, I confidcred that fweets were their de- 
light, and judged that bitters might be their aver- 
fion; accordingly I ordered the gardener to fteep 
both my peafe and beans in common water three 
hours; and after fowing them in drills as ufual, to 
ftiake fome coal chimney foot over them pretty 
thick before he covered them in ; by which means 
I liave not loft any for feveral years; and the fool; 
proves a good manure. 

Soon after I took the farm, I found I had many 
enemies to encounter with ; fuch as the Hack jlea^ 
gruh-wormSf hirds^ ratSy 8cc. I generally fow cab-r. 
bage-fced enough to plant out two acres of land, 

• py the fuhrequent piirt of this jetter, it appears, that by the blank 
FIcay our author means the F{g tnat ; '-rys on young lurn'ps. 

for 
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for the fupport of my ewes and Iambs* in the 
fpring, when grafs is fcarce. But when I firft took 
my farm, after feveral fowings, 1 could fcarcely 
raife enough for my purpofe, the black flea eating 
them off while young; but confiderinj that this 
infeft loves to be in the funfliine,' I fowed my feed 
under the ftiade of apple-trees, and was not dif- 
appointed. This laft fiimmer twelve-month I at* 
tacked them in the funfliine, by fowing the feed in 
the garden, and fcattering foot on the ground di- 
reclly, by which means all my feedling plants were 
fived. This laft fummer, ahlence from home pre- 
vented my repeating the experiment. It is, how- 
ever, an eafy trial for gentlemen to make, and I think 
it may be depended on as an eflciftual remedy. 

Chaffinches arc alfo very eager in preying on 
feedlings foon after they are out of the ground, 
pulling them up by the roots, although they only 
cat .tlie feed leaves. But whether they would at- 
tack them on ground that has been fown widt 
foot, I cannot from my own experience fay — the 
experiment is,' however, eafy and worth making. 
I think the beft mode of trying it would be, while 
the dew is on the ground, for fome perfon to 

• This Gentleman feems not aware how good and profitaUe cab- 
kages are early in fpring for oxen* 

powedr 
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powder over the feedling plants lightly with Ibotj 
before the third leaf appears. It is probable that 
the bitter flavour of foot is very difguftful to birds 
as well as infers. 

The firfl: year I fucceeded very well in planting 
out my cabbages i the weight of the crop being 
from ten to twenty pounds, which was equal to 
my expeftacion, confidering the ground was light 
and Tandy. 

The next )ear, I fowed my cabbage-feed as 
ufual. When tivc plants were fit for tranfplanting 
from the feed bed, I attended, and found many of 
them had knobs or warts on the roots, fome the 
fize of a pea, and others larger. On cutting fome 
of thefe knobs ofti I found a very fmall worm in- 
doled. I ordered them to be planted outj and 
looking over the ground after they had formed 
pretty good heads, I obferved many of them looked 
fickly, having a blueifh call on the leaves. I pulled 
feveral of them out of the rrround, and found the 
roots fwcllcd as big as a child’s fill, the grub- 
worms being then come to perfedbion. 

To prevent this, tranfplant only fuch as are 
quite clean from warts. At the time of planting, 
the ground is frequently dry, and fometimes even 

fcorchcd 
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fcorched with heat. In that cafe, let the planter, 
after making a hole with his dibble, pour in fom« 
water, and ftir it in till he has made the earth a 
foft puddle.* A boy fhould dip the rodts of the 
plants firfl: into water, and then into dry foot im- 
mediately before they arc planted. According to 
my idea, this will prevent the grub from ever 
touching them. 

I fhould now follow the grub-worms and birds 
into corn fields. The two firft years of my fowing 
wlieai, i could not get, fi'oni nine to ten acres j)ro- 
duce, more than ten bufhels per acre. On a nice 
examination, I found the grub-worms attacked my 
wheat under ground, and birds of various forts 
obT-'c it. It was neceffary to feek for a remedy. 
1 ordered two bufhels of feed wheat to be put on 
the barn floor as ufual, with a proper quantity of 
lime and fea- water: [fome ufe brine.] I then or- 
dered a quarter of a peck of foot to be added, and 
worked well in with the corn, that all migl.t be 
rendered bitter by it. If a larger quantity of foot 
be ufed, the better, as it proves good manure. 
My fuccefs the firft year was, that I had twenty 
bufhels on an average per acre. This laft fummer 

* This is certainly a gootl methoj, and mAV be prat^ifctl in a C/m - 
but when a Farmer wants to plant fcvcral acre*!, ihc pi otcis 
would be too tedious* if not (tuiteiiuprac^ieabL. 
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the produce was ftill larger. After lowing^ my 
lervant told me, that if I did not fend a peribn to 
frighten the birds, the v/heat would be half carried 
away; however, I let it alone, to fee the efFc£l: of 
the foot. Pheafants and partridges had feraped the 
ground very much. I particularly marked the fpots, 
and at harveft, found the corn thicker there than in 
other places. This convinces me, that the birds 
could not find any corn fuited" to their palates, 
the foot having rendered it very bitter ; and I had 
a good crop for fo light a foil. 

The ci ops of young turnips are frequently 
deftroyed by the black flea [fly] notwithftanding 
many things have been tried to preferve them; all 
of which I am informed have failed. 

On this fubjeib I will offer a few thoughts • 
The fenfe of fmelling in die black flea [fly] and 
in all other infeds, is exquifitcly acifte; without 
it they know not one plant from another, as their 
fphere of vifion is probably confined to a very few 
inches. It is by this fenfe that they are guided 
to their proper food.' The only thing neceffary 
then is, to overpower the fweet fmell they are 
attrafbed with, by one that is ftrong, feetid, and 
difagreeable. 


What 
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What I would therefore •propofe is, that an .acre 
of turnips be fown in the ufual way, and after the 
ground is finifhed, for the feedfman to throw on a 
peck or more of dry foot, as regularly as he fpws 
the foed. If I am not very much miftaken, this 
will banilh or deftroy all the black fleas, [^flies] and 
by that means fave the crops. 

^ily. When fiift I came to the houfe I now in- 
habit, we were much troubled in the night. by the 
noife of rats. Mentioning this clrcumftance to the 
farmer, who was about to leave the premifes, he 
told rne they had done great damage in the barns 
and corn-ricks. In the fide of a bank which ran 
along the path-way to my barn, I obferved a num- 
ber of holes, in which the rats harboured and bred 
in warm weather. The next day making fomc 
matches with flips of brown paper dipt in brim- 
ftone, I put them into the holes — the mouths 
whereof I ftopt, to drive the fmoak inwards. 
After the matches were burnt out, my man opened 
the ground, where we found feveral neftsj but both 
old and young were fled. The rats left my houfo, 
barn, and ftables, direftly; and for five years paft 
have never returned. The difagreeable • fmell of 
the burnt brimftone, doubtlefs, occafioned their 
leaving the premifes. I would therefore propofe, 

VoL. I. that 
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that when a barn is cleared out juft before harveft, 
a pan of charcoal be lighted up in it, and fome 
pieces of brimftone thrown on the fire, to fiimigate 
the whole barn. If the doors and windows are ftiut 
clofe, this will be done moft efFeftually. 

4//?’^’. Having a field overrun with moles, I had 
the frefh mole-hills fliovelled offj and the holes 
opened ; I burnt a match in each, keeping in the 
fmoak. The confequence was, that all the moles 
left the field directly, and returned no more. But 
fhould they return in future, it is only repeating 
the experiment, and I doubt not but it will have 
the fame efiecl. 

I fhall now conclude for the prelent j but may 
probably employ fome future hours in fending fuch 
other obfervations as may occur in the courfe of my 
experience ; and which may be ufeful in promoting 
the laudable purpofes intended by your inftitution, 
to which I wifti all polfible fuccefs. 

And am, with great refpeit, 
yours, &c. 

J. JACOB. 

near Warehaniy "Dorjetjbirey 
Jan. 20, 1780. 
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Article LVIII. 

On the Culture of CarrotSy and the Rot in Sheep j 
by a Gentleman near No?‘^'icb. 

[[In a Letter to the Secretary.] 

SIR, 

T Thank you greatly for the two letters you 
tranfmitted to me in your laftj the one from 
Mr. Billingsley, on the culture, exjjences, and 
produce of a crop of Carrots; the other containing 
Mr. Pryce’s thought on the Rot in Sheep. 

On the firft fubjedl, as fomcwii.-it informed by 
having fometimes grown four or five acres, never 
lefs than one or two in every year, for a confider- 
able time, I dare venture to afliire you, that Mr. 
B’s ftatement of the expences incurred is, in the arti- 
cles of ploughing, harrowing, carting home, and 
fecuring, rather beyond the price 1 have ever paid 
for the fame; and that he is not in any other of his 
articles beneath the fulleft price here, nor is his 
produce greater than common, or what may be 
expefted from fuch m.anagcment; fo that it is botli 
as jull and accurate an account as I have met wirl 
The ojily objection to it which ftrikes me is, the 

heavy 
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hcAvy' expcnce he was at of thirteen DulUngs per 
acre for fowing and covering the feed in drills, 
which practice, from two trials only which I have 
made of it, appears to me not fo eligible as lowing 
the feed broadcaft. The two drilled crops were 
with me the worft I ever grew. The feed of car- 
rots, although ever fo well rubbed with fand or 
any other fubftance, will ftill adhere together to 
tliat degree, as to render the delivery of it in drills 
not only tedious, but very uncertain ; and where- 
ever it falls in patches, the lofs of ground is con- 
frderable ; befidcs, the difference of nine-pence or 
a (hilling per acre at moft (or random fowing, and 
thirteen Ihillings per acre for drilling, is an objeft 
wortli attending to. 

✓ 

The great expence attending the culture of car- 
rots, being the chiefj perhaps the (ble obfracle to 
the general growth of them, every abridgment of 
tliat expence (hould be ftudied, as it bids fair to 
promote their general ufe. 

Perhaps the method in which I have for fome 
few years paft proceeded, where it can be adopted 
with convenience, will be found as profitable, and 
attended with lefs trouble than any other. The 
proportions of it may be varied to fiiit the wifhes 
or wants of every cultivator. 


In 
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In a field containing four acres, I firft grew a 
crop of turnips, which were clean hoed, and left 
very free from weeds; they were afterwards fed 
upon the land, which was immediatciy (in the be- 
ginning of March) manured with te;- loads of 
dung, firft ploughed in with a common plough, 
and afterwards trench-ploughed about fourteen or 
fifteen inches deep j two acres of which were har- 
rowed very fine, and the feed fown about the middle 
of March, (though in general I prefer fowing to- 
wards the latter end of that month, as I have al- 
ways found the plants come up nearly as foon as 
the earlier fown, and attended with fewer weeds.) 
The carrots came up regularly and well, were 
ready to hoe in the beginning of May, and tole- 
rably free from weeds; lb free indeed that they 
were hoed out with large hoes, and proved an ex- 
cellent crop. The other two acres (part of tlte 
four which had been turnips) were prepared by 
ploughing and manuring as for the carrots, and 
fet with potatoes, which came up very clean, and 
proved an abundant crop. In the fucceeding year 
I grew one acre of carrots (with the former pre- 
parations) on the land where the potatoes grew, 
and one acre of potatoes where the carrots had 
grown; the other two acres were turnips. Ever 
(ince, for eight or ten years, this field has grown 

turnips^ 
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turnips, carrots, and potatoes, in the rotation above- 
mentioned: the carrots and potatoes coming upon 
the Tame ground only once in three years, tiie 
turnips every other year, whereby the land is be- 
come To clear of weeds, and fo rich, that my crops 
are annually better, and the cxpence of hoti/ig 
leliened at kail: one half The foil, on which this 
Jiuibandry has been prafbifed, is a gooil loam, in- 
clined to fandy. 

I have kept fo few fheep, and obferved them fo 
little, that I cannot prefume to offer my thoughts 
to you upon that iubjcdl, 

P.'Tr. Arthur Young’s obfervation, that " the 
" accounts are fo amazingly contradidfory, that no- 
tiling can be gailiercd from them,” is as true as 
1 am inclined to think his concliifion is, that 
“ iiioiilurc is the caufe;” and in this opinion I am 
confirmed as far as a fingle inftance can confirm me. 
It was in the cafe of a paddock adjoining to my 
par’ic, wfiich had for fcveral years caufed the rot in 
moil of the ihcep which were put into it. In the 
year 1769, I caufed it to be under-drained with 
covered drains, which have worked well ever fince, 
cfFeccually curing its wetnefsj and notwithftanding 
1 liave fince kept my fheep in it, I have never killed 
one whofe liver has been at all afFedled. 

This, 
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This, furely'i feems to prove, as far as a Angle in- 
ilance can do it, that by taking away the fuper~ 
abundant water, I have entirely prevented the dif- 
order. Whether the fame arofe from plants pecu- 
liar to a wet foil — whether from the eggs of infefts 
lodged on fuch plants — whether from the nature 
and quality of all or any plants growing in fuch 
fituations— or whether, as fome have thought, from 
the mere a£t of lodging on fuch land, — are quef- 
tions of more curlofity than ufe. The mere know- 
ledge of the means of preventing fo dreadful an 
evil being fufficicnt to anfwer every wifli and pur- 
pofe of the farmer. 

Mr. Billingsley’s opinion, confirmed by his 
experience, of the impropriety of burn-baiting, 
coincides entirely with the idea I h;^J ever con- 
ceived of that practice. It can never be good, 
but where the foil is very deep, and full of large 
coarfc roots and other vegetable fubfiances. The 
earth itfclfj when burnt, I have found to be a mere 
capit mriiium, I am. 

Your obliged friend, 

J. B. 



Article 
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Article LIX, 

At Abridgement of feveral Letters publijhed by 
the Agriculture Society at Mancbefiery in 
confequence of a Premium offered for difcover- 
ing, by aBual Experimenty the caufe of the 
Curled Difeafe in Potatoes. 

LETTER I. 

T he writer of this letter is of opinion, that 
this difeafe is caufed by an infeft produced 
by froft or bad keeping before fetting; and that 
the neweft kinds, fuch as Iiave been raifed within 
thefc nine or ten years, are moft apt to curl, be- 
caufe they will not Hand to be kept in winter and 
fpring before fetting, as the old kinds will ; for in 
one experiment he took an equal quantity of fine 
potatoes (v/hat are called Manley’s) out of the 
heap; one part he kept moift and cool, which 
made them full of virtue, and firm ; fo that when 
they came to be fet, there was moifture to diflblve 
the fet, and feed the branch, and not one curled 
amongft them. 

The other part he kept dry and free from wet, 
till wrinkled and fofr, and the moifiure almoft ex- 
pended, fo that when fet, inftead of putrifying and 

decaying, 
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decaying, the fct itfelf received nouriftiment from 
the ground, became folid, and harder than ever, and 
and all in a manner curled. 

In autumn 1776, he got up a bed of potatoes 
to lay by in winter, leaving plenty in the ground 
as regular as poiTible ; and, before the feverity of 
winter came on, covered part of the bed with ftraw 
and peaie-haulm, and left the other part of the bed 
uncovered •, that part of the bed which was covered 
was quite free from curled ones, but the uncovered 
part produced a great many curled, owing, as the 
writer fays, to froft and feverity of the weather. 

LETTER II. 

'JTHE writer of this letter had about a quarter 
of an acre of potatoes, well manured with cow and 
horfe-dung, and took the greateft care in picking 
the fine fmooth-fkinned potatoes for fets ; yet nine 
out of ten parts were curled. He attributes the 
caufe of this difeafe to a white grub or infeft, 
which he found near the root, about half an inch 
long, with eight or ten legs, its head brown and 
hard; as upon examining a number of the curled 
roots, he found them all bitten, chiefly from the 
furface to the root, which of courfe flopped the 
progrefs of the fap, and threw the leaf into a curl. 

The 
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The uncurled roots were not bitten. He tried a 
few experiments as follows : — Firft, he put foot to 
the infefts in the rows for two days j and after that, 
he put lime to them for the fame time, but they 
ftill kept lively: next he put a little fait, which de- 
ftroyed them in a few hours. From whicli he in- 
fers, that if coarfe fait were put into the ground at 
the time the land is preparing for potatoes, it would 
elTcdtually cure this diftemper. 

LETTER III. 

THIS writer attributes the caufe of the dileafe 
to tlie method of earthing the Items while in cul- 
tivation; and that the branch, Itriking root into 
the new caithed-up foil, produces potatoes of fuch 
A nature as the year following to caufe the difeafe 
complained of. 

To prevent the difeafe, he recommends the fets 
to be taken from thole potatoes that have not bred 
any from the branch covered ; or otherwife, to dig 
the part the fets are to be railed from, 

LETTER IV. 

THIS writer thinks that the diforder proceeds 
from potatoes being fet in old tilled or worn-out 
ground; for, though thole potatoes may look 

tolerably 
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tolerably well, yet their fets will tnoft, if not all, pro- 
duce curled potatoes; hence he is convinced, that 
no fets ought to be ufed from old tilh d or couch- 
grafs land j and that, in order to have good fets, 
they lliould be procured from land that was pur- 
pofcly fallowed for them ; from frelh ley land, where 
they are not curled ; or from ley land that was burnt 
laft fpring: Plant them on virgin mould, and your 
potatoes will have no curled ones amongft them? 
keep them for winter from any other kind. 

To avoid the uncertainty of getting good lets, 
he recommends crabs to be gathered fi om pota- 
toes growing this year on frclh land, free from 
curl, and the next fpring to fow them on frefli ley 
land, and continue to plant their fets on frelh ley 
land yearly, which he is convinced will prevent 
the curl. 

There are different forts of curled potatoes, 
fome badly curled, others not fo bad: thofe that 
are badly curled will not be recovered by planting 
them on finQ frelh ley land ; and thofe that are but 
little curled may be recovered by planting them on 
the afore- mentioned land. 

Some potatoes will have one good ftem, and ont 
curled ftem, owing to the fet having two eyes: one 

end 
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end of which rots, and will have a good ftenfij the 
other end is hard, and will have a curled ftem. 

Several peifons have fown feed in old tilled 
gardens, in hopes to have potatoes free from the 
curl i but wherever they planted them next year, 
^ey have been curled. 

All the good potatoes he faw this year, either on 
freih ley hnd, or on old tilled land, were raifed 
from fets that grew upon frefli ley land lad year; 
aiid where he has leen curled potatoes, he found, 
upon enquiry, the potatoe fits grew upon old tilled 
and worn-out land laft year. lie gives as a general 
rcafon for the diforder, that the land is oftener 
cropped than it had ufed to be, much more corn 
being now raifed than formerly. 

L E 7' T t R V. 

IN 1772, this writer planted fome potatoes by 
accident full nine inches deep: when taken up, 
many of the plants were rotted, and a few curled. 
Ifjc kept the whole produce for feed, and planted 
two acres with it in 1773, not quite fix inches deep: 
the crop was amazingly great; and he did not ob- 
lerve any curled plants among them. In 1774, 
many of thefe were planted in different foils, yet 
they were fo iqfefltd with the (juried difeafe, that 

not; 
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notone in twenty efcaped. In 1775, the com-* 
plaint of this difeafe became general. In 1776, it 
occurred to him that the good crop of 1775 was 
owing to the accidental deep-kmng of 1772,- and 
that the reafon why the fame feed became curled in 
1774, was their being let fo near the furface in 
*773 1 he therefore attributes the difeale to the 
praftice of ebb felting. 

In 1777, he took foine potatoes from a crop 
that was curled the year before, and after cutting 
the fets, left them in a dry room for a month. 
Half were planted in ground dug fourteen days 
before; the other half, having been fteeped in a 
brine made of whitfter’s alhes for two hours, were 
allb planted in the fame land at the fame time. 
The Itccpcd ones came up ten days before the 
others, and hardly any mifled, or were curled. 
The unfleeped ones generally failed, and thole few 
that came up were moftly curled. 

He therefore advifes as a remedy, 

ijl. Tiiat the potatoes intended for tiea! year’s 
fets, be planted nine inches deep. 

idly. That they remain in the ground as long as 
the feafon will permit. 


2d!y. That 
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;^dly. That thefe fets be well defended from froit 
fill the beginning of March, 

j^tbly. That the fets be cut a foi might before 
planting. 

^tbly. That they be fteeped as above, two hours 
in brine or lyc. 

6thly. That the dung be put over the fets. 
And, 

y/b/}'. That frefli lets be got evefy year from 
fandy foils near the coaft, or on the fhore. 

P. S. At planting, the hard dry fets Ihould be 
caft afide, for they will probably be curled. Curled 
potatoes always proceed from fets which do not 
rot or putrefy in the ground. 

LETTER VI. 

THIS writer had five drills of the old red po- 
tatoes, and four of the winter whites, glowing at 
the fame time in the fame field. The drills were 
prepared exadly alike. Among the red not one 
was curled ; the winter whites were nearly all curled. 
He fays he has found, by experience, that the red 
never curl. 


LETTER 
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LETTER VII. 

TWO of the writer’s neighbours liar! their lets 
out of one heap of potatoes. They both fet with 
the plough, the one early, and the othei late in 
the feafon. Moft of thofe early fet proved curled, 
and moil of thofe fet late, fmoothj the latter on 
clay hand. 

A few roods of land were alfo planted with fmall 
potatoes, which had lain fpread on a cliamber floor 
all the winter and Ipring, till the middle of May. 
They were fofc and withered ; yet proved fmooth 
and a good crop. Middle-fized potatoes, withered 
and loft, which had been kept in a large dry cellar, 
and the fprouts of which had been broken off three 
times, produced alfo a fmooth good crop. 

Hence he was led to think a fuperfluity of fap, 
occaiioned by the feed being unripe, might cauie 
the difeafe. To be fatisiied in this, he aiked tlie 
farmer whether he had fet any of the fame pota- 
toes this year, and what was the nature of his land. 
He told him that “ he had ; that the fame pota- 
“ toes had been let on his farm fourteen years, 

without ever curling i that his foil was a poor 
** w.hitilh find, of Jittle depth j and that he let 

** thofe 
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” thole he definacd for keeping grow till they wete 

fully ripe.” 

Hence he concludes, the only fure way to pre- 
vent the curl is, to let potatoes, intended for feed, 
ftand till they are fully ripe, and to keep them dry 
all the winter. 


L E T 1' E R Vlir. 

THIS writer fet a quantity of the red potatoes, 
without having a curled one amongft thetn. His 
method is, when the lets are cut, to pick out liich 
as are reddeft in the inlide. On digging them up 
at Michaelmas, he mixes none of the curled feed 
among the others. The curled are eafily diflin- 
guilliable, by their Ralks withering two months 
before the reft of the crop. 

The caufc of the curled difcafe he attributes to 
potatoes being of late years produced from Jeed 
inftead of roots, as formerly. Such will not ftand 
good more than two or three years, ufe what me- 
thod you pleale. 

Laft fpring, he fet the old red and white Ruflfets, 
and had not a curled potatoe among them. 


On 
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On the lime-ftone land about Denbigh, in North 
Wales, they have no curled potatoes. If this be 
owing to the nature of that land, perhaps lime 
might prevent the difeafe* 

LETTER IX. 

THIS writer fays, that all forts of grain wear 
out and turn wild, if Ibwn too long on the fame 
land j the fame will hold good in all forts of pulfe, 
peafe, beans, and (as he conceives) potatoes. It 
generally happens, that thole who have moft curled 
potatoes plant very fmall fets. 

i 

Eleven years ago he bought a parcel of frelh lets* 
of the golden dun kind, and has ufed them without 
change to the prefent year, without any being curled. 
This he principally attributes to his having always 
planted good large lets. 

About four years finer, he thought of changing 
his fets, as his potatoes were too fmooth, too 
round, and much diminilhed in fize. But the 
curl at that time, beginning to be very alarming, 
he continued his fets till, part of his crop miffing 
lall; year, he was obliged to buy new fets this fpring, 
which, being fmall, were curled like other people’s. 

VoL. I. R He 
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I le allows, that the curl has frequently happened 
to perlbns who have ufrd large potatoes for fets ; 
for, as all roots are not equally alFeded, fomc curled 
ones may be mixed Vvith the reft. 

To prevent the evil, cut your fets from clear 
and middle-fized potatoes, gathered from places 
as clear of the curl as poffible ; prefcrve them as 
ufual till fpring. If any are harder, or grafli more 
in cutting than ufual, caft them afide. He would 
alfo recommend the raifing a frelh fort from the 
crab produced on the forts leaft affeded, which in 
Lancalhire are the long-duns. 

N. B. Here follow three certificates from per- 
fons who have raifed their crops from large fets 
of the long-duns, for many years, without being 
affeded with the difeafc. 

LETTER X. 

SKT Potatoes with the fprits broke ofT, and 
they will (fays the writer of this letter) be curled 
ones; if fet with the fprits on, they will not be 
curled. Again, take a potatoe which is fprit, and 
cut a let off with two fights; break one Iprit off, 
and let the other ftay on, and fet it; the former will 
be curled, and the latter will not. 


When 
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When you have holed your potatoes^ take them 
out before they are Iprit, and lay them dry until 
you have let or (own them, and you will have no 
curled potatoes. 

LETTER Xl. 

THIS writer was at the cxpence of procuring 
lets at fifty miles diftance, and where this difeafo 
was not known; the firll year’s trial was fuccefsful; 
the year following he procured fets from the fame 
place ; but one-fifth of his crop v/as infefted. By 
way of experiment, he planted fets from roots which 
had been infected the year before, and fome of thcfe 
produced healthy plants, free from all infedtion. 

As every effedt muft have a caufe, he fuppofed 
it might be fome infedt, which, living on the 
leaves, gave them that curled and fickly appear- 
ance, as is the cafe in the leaves of many fhrubs 
and trees. But whether the infedt be lodged in the 
bid JetSi and to be deftroyed at the time of plant- 
ing, or, proceeding from fome external caule, 
can only be deftroyed afterwards, he is not yet 
certain, although he has made the following ex- 
periments 

On a piece of ground that had not been dug for 
twenty years, he planted four rows of fets, which 
R 2 he 
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he knew to be perfeftly dear: the drills were two 
feet dillant; the fets one foot dillant in each drill. 
He then planted on the fame ground four rows 
with fets from curled potatoes, at equal diftances ; 
in each row were about twenty fets. 

Lot I ft, the curled ftate. 

No. 1. without manure. No. 3. in foot, 

2. in fait, 4. in quick lime. 

Lot 2d, the clear fets. 

No. T. without manure. No. 3. in foot, 

2. in lair, 4. in quick lime. 

Thofe planted in fait and 'foot in both lots, were 
deftroyed. In Lot i. No. i and 4, all curled. 
Lot 2, No. 1 and 4, quite clear. 

This experiment was made on a fuppofition 
that the infect lodged in the fet, and muft be de- 
ilroyed on planting. But of that he is not fully fii- 
tisfied. He repeated fait, foot, and quick lime, 
on the branches of feveral curled potatoes. Salt 
deftroyed ail he touched with it. Lime and foot 
had, he thought, a partial effeft on the plants. 


After 
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After fbme time, they appeared almoft as'healthy 
as the reft. Thus, although he had done little 
towards the cure, he flatters himfclf he has pointed 
out the caufe, the infers on the curled plants 
being not only very numerous, but vifible to the 
naked eye. 

LETTER XII. 

THIS writer afcribes the caufe of the curled 
difeafe in potatoes to the froft and bad keeping in 
winter and fpring before fctting. They arc liable 
to be damaged by froft after they are fet, but this 
may be prevented by covering. If it be afked 
w)iy froft did not injure them formerly, he anfwers, 
ir is only the new kinds which are apt to curl. To 
this may be added, that Icfs care is now taken of 

the feed than formerly. T o prevent the latter, 

let them remain in the ground covered with haulm 
or litter, till the time they are wanted for fettingi 
and, in cafe no froft touches them afterwards, they 
will be free from the difeafe. 

LETTER XIII, 

THIS writer fays, the red potatoe was as gene.- 
rally planted as the winter white and the Lin-* 
tohjfhire kidney are now. The firft, being a later 

R 3 potatoe. 
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potatoc, did not fprout fo early as the others. 
The niohite fprout very early, and therefore fliould 
fiift be moved out of the place where they have 
been preferved in the winter. Inflead of that, they 
arc often let remain till their roots and Iprouts are 
matted together. 

On feparating them, thefe fprouts are generally 
rubbed off, and they are laid by till the ground is 
ready j during which interval they fprout a fecond 
time; but thefe fecond fprouts, being weak and 
languid, will fhrink, ficktn, and die, and the fruit 
at the roots will be fmall, hard, ill-fl:aped, and of 
a brown colour. 

Now, if putting off the fprouts once or more, 
before the fets are put in the ground, be the caufe, 
(as he verily believes it is) of the curled difeafe, 
an eafy remedy is at hand. When the potatoes 
intended for lets are dug up, lay them in a weft 
afpc(5t as dry as poflible : in fuch a fituation they 
will not fprout fo foon, 

'I'he beft time for removing moft forts is, the 
firft fine day after the a4th of February. Cut 
them into fets as foon as poflible, and let them 
remain covered witli dry fand till the ground is 
prepared, which fliould be a winter- fallow. Lay 

the 
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the fets in without breaking off any of the "fprouts, 
for the fecond will not be fo vigorous. 

This accounts for one fprout out of three from 
the fame let being curled. The two Hems not 
curled rofe from tw'O later eyes, and were firft 
fprouts. The fprout curled was a fccond, the firft 
having been rubbed off. 

L E T TER XIV. 

THIS writer fays, tliat laft fpring one of Ida 
neighbours cut and fet, in the ufual way of drilling, 
Ibme loads of the largeft potatoes he could procurej 
and more than half of them proved curled. Being 
a few fets Ihort of the quantity wanted, he planted 
ibme very fmall potatoes, which he had laid by for 
the pigs. Thefc being fully ripe and folid, there 
was not a curled plant among them. 

He apprehends, the others being curled was 
owing to their not being fully ripe. A crop of 
potatoes, fet this year in rows, on ground that had 
borne a crop of them laft year, were moftly curled ; 
but many plants came up from feed left in the 
ground laft Itafon, and there was not a curled one 
among them. 


LETTER, 
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LETTER XV. 

ALTHOUGH, the writer of this letter ob- 
ferves, it is generally believed, that taking up po- 
tatoes, intended for the next year’s fet, too foon, is 
principal caule of the curled dileafe, he has his 
doubts refpefting it; having let fome remain in 
the ground all winter, and vegetate the following 
fpring, fome of them were curled, and others not, 
in like manner as thofe fets proved which he took 
up and planted as ufual. This, therefore, he infers, 
cannot be the principal caufe. The old white 
rough, and tne kidney potatoes, arc as fiibjefl to 
this difeafe as the reft. Red potatoes of moll kinds 
are fddom a6c£led with it. 

LETTER XVI. 

OF late years, this writer fays, great improve-^ 
ments have been made in fetting potatoes, and 
cutting the fets. The ground is di efled cleaner 
and dunged ftronger. Many people in drilling 
wrap up the fets entirely in the dung j by w’hich 
means, though their potatoes are larger, the dif- 
eafe feems to be increafed. They alfo cut rheir 
fets out of the richeft and largell: potatoes, which 
is perhaps another caufe of this evil. In cold 
countries, where tliey fet their own feed, which has 


grown 
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grown on poor land, with lefs dung, they have no 
curled plants. On the contrary, when they bought 
rich and large potatoes for feed, they have been 
curled in great quantities. He believes, the rich- 
nefs and largenefs of the feed to be the caufe of 
the evil; for he does not remember to have feen 
a curled Item which did not Ipring from a fet of 
a large potatoe. 

LETTER XVII. 

THIS writer apprehends the curled difeafe in 
potatoes to proceed from a defe(fl in the planta 
Jeminalis or feed- plant; and from comparing curled 
ones with others, t|ire appeared to be a want of, 
or inability in, the powers of expanding or un- 
folding the parts of the former j which, from this 
defeft, forms Ihrivelled, ftarved, curled ftems. On 
examining fome of the fets, at the time of get- 
ting in the crop, he found them hard and unde- 
cayed; fo hard indeed, that fome of them would 
not be foft with long boiling. This led him to 
think that fome manures might have the fame ef- 
feft on them as tanner’s ooze has on leather, and 
fo harden them that the embryo plant could not 
come forth with eafe; but a clofer examination 
taught him otherwife, and that they grow equally 
in all manures. 


Some 
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Some have thought that the fermentation is oc- 
cafioned by too great quantities being heaped to- 
gether j but the writer has leen an inftance, ■wherein 
a iingle potatoe, preferved by itfclf, when fet, pro- 
duced Items of the curled kind. He thinks the 
luoft confiftent and rational opinion is, that the dif- 
eale is occafioned by the potatoes being taken from 
tlie ground before the ftamen, or miniature-plant, 
is properly matured and ripened. 

For let it be obferved, that the potatoe, being a 
native of a warmer climate, has there more llin, 
and a longer continuance in the ground, than in its 
prefent exotic ifate; confequqillly, it has not the 
fame natural caufes ibere to mature the feed plant, 
as in its native ftate. We ought, therefore, to give 
all the opportunities our climate will admit for na- 
ture to complete her work, and fit the ftamen for 
the next ftate of vegetation, efpecially in thofe in- 
tended for feed. But if the potatoe be taken up 
before the feed-plant be fully matured, or the air 
and fap veffels have acquired a proper degree of 
firmnefs or hardnefs, it muft, when thus robbed of 
further nutrition, Ihrivel up } and when the veffels, 
in this immature ftate, come to aft again in the 
focond ftate of vegetation, they may produce plants 
which are curled. 


If 
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rf it be afked, why are they more common ilow 
than formerly ? he anfwers, that before the prefent 
mode of fetting them took place, people covered 
them, while in the ground, with ftraw, to protefl: 
tiiem from froft. 

If it be alked, why one let produces both curled 
and fmooth ftems? he anfwers, v,c fuppofe every 
eye to contain a planta Jminalis ; that all the em- 
bryos, or Iccd-plants, contained in one potatoe, 
are iiourilhed by one root j and that, as in ears of 
corn, feme of thefe feed-plants may be nourifhed 
before others. 

One of his neighbours, lafl: year, fet two rows of 
potatoes, which proving all curled, he did not take 
them upi and this year there is not a curled one 
among them. Such potatoes, therefore, as are de- 
figncd for feed, fhould be preferved as long in the 
ground as pofllble. 

LETTER XVIII. 

THIS writer advifes fuch fets to be planted as 
grow in mofs-land ; and, he fays, there will not be 
a fingle curled one the firft year. This is affirmed 
by the inhabitants of two townftiips, where they 
grow amazing quantities. 


A medical 
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A medical gentleman lowed laft year two bufhels 
of fcts from one of the above places, and had not 
one curled i but on fowing them again this year ht 
had a few. 


N. B. Although the foregoing letters do not 
point out with certainty the real or general caufc 
of the curled difeafe in potatoes, or difeoser ai.'y 
fpecific remedy which reaches all cafes, yet as tiic) 
contain many intertiling obfei vations botli on the 
difeafe itfclf, and the bell: methods hitherto ado])!;e--l 
for preventing it, we think they are not improperly 
introduced in this work. And, notwitlnlanding 
there feems to be a diverfity of opinions in the 
writers, occafioned by the did'ereni appearances of 
their crops, and the fecmingly contrary effects of 
the means ufed to prevent or cure the difeafe, we 
conceive, that the following general propofiiiotu may- 
be fahly drawn from the whole : 

)_.v. I'hat fonie kinds of potatoes are in the 
general much moie liable to be alFcdled by the 
difeale titan others ; and that the Old Red, the 
Golden Dun, and the Long Dun, are the moft free 
fom it. 


adly. That 
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l.fh. That the difcale is occafioned by one' or 
tuorc of die following caufes, either fingly or com- 
id, by froft, either before or after the fets 
urc’ planted; idly, from planting fets cut out of 
),; unripe potatoes; 3dly, from planting too 
' r the furface, and in old worn-out ground ; 
4:uiy, from the firfl (boots of the fets being broken 
'•■iV before planting, by which means there is an 
r: capacity in the plafita fmhialis to fend foith 
others fufneienti / \ngui ous to expand fo fully as 
ihv-v’ o'.:ght. 

r. That die mofl fuccefsful methods of pre- 
ven’ i.g the difeafe are, cutting the fets from fmooth 
niidJle-fized potatoes, that were fully ripe, and 
had been kept dry after they were taken out of the 
grouiid ; and without rubbing off their firit (hoots, 
planrhig them pretty deep in fre(h earth, with a 
sr ixture of o,uick-iirne, or on limeftone land. 



Article 
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Article LX. 

Defcription ofy and Obfervations the Cock* 
CliafFcr, in its Grub and Beetle Stales. 

[By the Secretary of the Society.} 

A S there are few infers more prejudicial to the 
farmer than that generally known by the 
name of the Ccck-Chaffert I beg leave to make a 
few obfervations thereon. 

In different parts of this kingdom thefe infedls 
are called by different names, fuch as the Chaffer^ 
the Cock-Chaffer^ the Jeffry-Cockt the May-bug, and 
(in Norfolk) the Dor. 

In what clafs Linnteus ranks them, I do not re- 
member i but they feem to be the Scaraleus arbo- 
reus vulgaris major of Ray. 

When full grown in their grub-ftatc, they arc 
near an inch and a half long, and as big as a child’s 
little finger. Their heads are red, their bodies 
foft, white, and fliining, with a few hairs on the 
back. They have three hairy legs on each fide* 
all placed near the head, in which are two forceps 
or jaws, like tlie hornet i with thefe they cut afunder 

the 
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the roots of graft, corn. See. and frequently dc- 
ftroy whole fields in a fiiort time. In this eruea 
or grub ftate, they continue three and fometimes 
four years. 

In their bectle-flate they have two pair of wings; 
the one filmy, and the other fcaly. The interior 
pair are folded up in a curious manner, and remain 
hid, unlcft when expanded for flight. The efytra, 
or cafe-wings, are of a reddllli brown colour, and 
fprinkled over with a fine white powder, like the 
auricula. The legs and tail (which is pointed) are 
whitifli. The body is brown, except at each joint 
on the fidcs of the belly, which is indented with 
white. The circles round the eyes are yellowilh ; 
the antena fhort, and terminated by fine lamellated 
fpreading tufts, which the creature expands more 
or left as it is brifk and lively or otherwife. 

The firft account I find of thefe deftru^live in- 
fefts, is given by Monjett, who tells us, that in the 
year 1574, fuch a multitude of them fell into the 
Severn, that they clogged, and even flopped, the 
wheels of the water-mills. 

There is allb an account in the Tranftftion^of 
the Dublin Society, that the country people fufiered 

fo 
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lb much in otie county, by the delraftation thelb 
infefts made, that they fet fire to a wood feveral 
miles in length, to prevent their fi}rther progrcfs. 

In the day-time they feldom fly about, but con- 
ceal thcmfelves beneath the leaves of oak, fycamorc, 
maple, hazel, lime, and fome other trees, which they 
foon cat to a fkeleton ; but about fun-fet they are 
all on the wing, and fly about the trees and hedges 
as thick as a fwarm of bees. 

While in their grub-ftate, they entirely deftroy 
all the grafs, corn, or turnips, w'here rjiey harbour. 

I have fecn fine meadows withered in May and 
June, and as brown as thatch. 

Thele grubs generally lie near two inches below 
the furface, and cat the roots of the grafs lb regu- 
larly, that I have rolled up many yards of the wi- 
thered turf as eafy as though it had been cut for 
a garden. 

When they attack tuvnips, they eat only the 
middle of the fmall root $ but by that means kill 
all they bite without renaedy. 


Neither 
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Neither the fevereft frofts in our climate, nor 
even keeping them in water, will kill tliem. I 
have kept fome in water near a week ; they ap- 
peared motionlefs ; but on expofing tliem to the 
I'un and air a few hours, they recovered, and were 
as lively as ever. lienee, it is evident, they car; 
litT witliout air. On exanuning them witli a nii- 
cn>rcope, 1 could never difeover any organs for re- 
fl^irution, or perceive any puil'aUon. 


Hogs will root up the land for them, and at firH, 
eat thvu' greedily ; but ieidom meddle with them 
rt lleond time, 'fo rooks .and crows they feem to 
be a high regale. When numerous, they are not 
defci oyed without great uifEculty ; the bell method 
is, to jrlough up the land in thin furrows, and em- 
ploy children to pick them up in baikets: and then 
drew hdt and quick-lime, and harrow i.n. 

About thirty years fince, I remember many fir- 
man’ crops in Norfoik were almoll ruined by them 
in their giub-llarcj and in the next leafen, when 
they took wing, t!ie trees and lied ge -rows in many 
pariflics were ftript bare of tlieir leaves as in winter. 
At firll the people ufed to bi ufii tlicm down with 
poles, ar.tl then fweep them up and burn them., 
One farmer made oath, that he gathered eighty 
Voi,. I, S buflicisj 
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bufhelsj but their number feemed not much lef- 
fened, except juft in his own fields. 

Their mode of coupling is fingular; and the time 
of their continuance in that a< 5 t, fometimes two or 
tliree days. I have feen one of them fly in that 
ftate, with the other hanging pendant from its 
tail } and am in fome doubt whether (like fnails) 
they are not hermaphrodites, as there feems to be 
mutual infertion. 

They depofit their eggs in the earth. The firft 
year the grubs are very fmall, and do little mifchiefi 
the fecond year they are increafcd to the fizc of a 
goofe-quill, and are very injurious to the herbage j 
the third year they attain full fize, and fly. 

E. RACK, 


Bath, March 26, 1780, 
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PREFACE. 

i 


T he only difagrceablc circumftance 
which the Author experienced in 
drawing up the following Propofal, w'as the 
neccllity he found himfelf under of enlarging 
on the prejudices and untradlahlenefs of 
illiterate Fanners and their fervants. 

Cenfure can be no pleafing talk, except to 
thofe who deferve the fevereft cenfure them- 
felves, — the proud, the envious, and the 
malicious. 

But the Author’s intention is to raife the 
humble fpirit of Agriculture, and lo con- 
vince thofe who are praflically employed in 



it, that the more it i.s made an oh]e^ oi 
reafon, the higher it will rife in the fcalc of 
perfection. 

He alTerts nothing upon the report of 
others : his own reafon, aided by fomc prac- 
tice, has enabled him to exhibit the follow- 
ing Propofal for the improvement of an Art, 
on which the Vi^ealth, ftrength, and profpe- 
jrity, of this nation principally depend. 



A PROPn.CiAY 




A PROPOSAL FOR THE FURTHER IMPROVE- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

A Noble fpirit, for making improvements iq 
Agriculture, hath lately gone through this 
pation, for which pofterity will thank the prefent 
age in terms of the highefl approbation. The 
principles on which thole improvements have 
been conduced are as judicious as the fubjeft is 
important j and it is highly probable, that many 
good elTedts will take place in every part of the 
kingdom. 

Agriculture has been conlidered of national im- 
portance by the moft difcerning part of mankind 
in all ages. 

Every civilized nation, at one period or other, 
have been convinced of its intrinfic excellence i 
and the wifeft men, of every age and country, have 
xinitedly bellowed the higheft encomiums on it. 
In the prefent times we have the fatisfadlion of 

feeing. 
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feeing, that the nobie, the wife, and the learned, do 
not tiii/iK it beneath them to refeue it from tliaf 
obieurity in which it had long been involved, and 
to bring it forward to public view, under the fanc- 
tion of their own pi aft ice. 

But it is not the purpofe of this Eflay to write 
jin eubgium on tire dignity and utility of Hufban- 
dry, eiti'.er by adverting to the difpenfations of 
Goo ilinifelf towards the Jews,* or by extrafting 
from the writings of the molt eminent men, an- 
cient and modern. This is neediefs. Rather let 
us collefl fome of their bell ideas concerning the 
means of advancing Agriculture to the highell 
perfeiflion, and thereby fulHl, if poflible, the pur- 
pofe of tliis efiay, which, it is hoped, will recom- 
mend itfeif to the attention and regard of the public, 
merely from the importance of the fubjefl. 

* Viib S. S, pafTini, particuhrly Lev. 27. The enmmand in thi? 
fhaptcr,that every fc'Tuth y^'a.r fliouhl be a year of rcil, or billow, to 
t!i«r l.t.id; and that ;i.i. prodiwc ol' the ib.th year fnould riip})lythe na- 
tion ibr three year.^;, liad a pernria:' uinUn.y to nuike the Jc\vs^. 7 /k\ 
a-' wi'jI as imiiijlriyi. ., in \ro' Ii--; of I’.nfba-.Klrj’ ; aiub Jbtl.'t ve, it 1* 
pr ity well kno\^ j» • . '-very l.v.Ilul cnitivator, that land ucil tilled, 
<15 < dr d V. itli proper an«l fmvii or j lantod with a j'-idieion*; 

rrrrTioji of rnips, ' nTfly over Hand in n -d oi a lallow, till the 
ieventh yer,r al leall; hd the labour ot the fixth year willbc 
picnliarly blefllrd to fiali an huibandionn. 'I'lils niiKh, however, is 
cc! lain, that ^roiM-l, c'.'iibatcd as aliove, will frequently refdl the ill 
cf'ie ds of mtc:,!' I ■ . ■ iVaforn,., by tvhiv h r.vi^hbouring fields greatly 
fuMer when under lUiilliud aud iudolcnt management. 


J ULIV 
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juLius C^SAR,* fpeaking of die manners of 
tlic (idnijans in tiicir rude uncultivated Hate, makes 
eke following inilructive obfervatlons, wliicii are 
•.M'plicable indeed to all people in fimilar circuai- 
llances •. 


^ Agriculture dicy difregardj their diet confifi.- 
' ing chiefly in milk, chcelc, and flelh: for none 
‘ of liieiu have any certain quantity of ground, 
' or even country, vvliicli they can call their ov/n. 
‘ Bur their magiftrates and chiefs allot, for one 
* year Ciily, am.;i)g the fcats-ered inhabitantsf and 
their tribes w.!io allbciate together, fiich a por- 
*■ tion of land, and in Inch a dillricb, as they think 
*■ proper; and then oblige them to refide at fomc 
‘ ether place for another year. They aflign feve- 
‘ ral rcufons for this conduct: — That the people 
' Hiight not be induced to exchange the lludy of 
‘ war for that of hufbandrv; — that tiiey might 
■ ir.)'. tj iucreafe their fcttlements, and fo tlie 



I the weaker from their poiTcfllons; 
;.d;t not creel any buildings, except 
out heat ard cold; dec.* 


* De Bull, Giiii, ilb, vi, cap, c.2> 

I* C U lii’’ .Si?, On ; hi . wo? d, a j’js crlliciriii of tiis MuiiKhf/ 
IvcAit. V. t r-. i 1 ll'd.' dCwoun* Oi' lioViiv.;,!!]/-, iciiioshd i-n Virgil, lor 
Ji :.c J :o-.S J), 420 


A country 
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A countiy will be cultivated only in proportiot) 
as its inhabitants advance in civilization. Nations 
will not begin to civilize themfeives, till they ceafe 
migrating from place to place : neither will a man 
attempt tq cultivate any Ipot, ’till he can fay 
THIS IS MINE. But when men unite together for 
mutual protedtion and advantage) and fettle in one 
place, the cultivation of that Ipot immediately be- 
comes neceffary, that it may fiipply them with 
the conveniences of life. Property, therefore, mufV 
be gained and defined, fettled and fecured. Thcfe 
are circumftances on which the advancement, if 
not the very exiftence, of Agriculture depends. 

But thefe are not all. There are two others of 
equal importance to its improvement and proljie- 
rity: the one is, the of a man’s labour muft 
be iecured to him : the other, that as the wants 
of men increafe in conftiquence of civilization, the 
earth mud; be encouraged to yield proportionable 
fupplies. 

This, however, can be effedled only fo far as 
the powers of the human mind are enlarged in 
confequence of civilization. Hufbandry can rife 
no higher than the knowledge of thofe who are 
engaged in it will permit. It hath been indebted 

for 
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for its principal improvements, not only to. the 
mtural abilities of the cultivator, but to an edu- 
cation formed upon an acquaintance with other 
branches of fcience. 

Whenever any of the above clrcumftances fail. 
Agriculture muft feel a ilagnation : — in proportion 
as they are regarded, will be the progrels made in 
it, and its fuccefs. 

This appears to be the cafe in faftj for thefc 
circurnilances, efpecially the laft of them, were 
not heretofore fufficiently attended to by this na- 
tion; which will fully account for the defeftive 
date of hufbandry in former times, its flow pro- 
grefs, and its prefent improvements ; while it aljo 
points out the mojl probable method of carrying it fill 
nearer to perfeSlicn, 

If we expeft to find Agriculture in a thriving 
(late before the Reformation, we lhall be duap- 
pointed : it was indeed confidered of importance; 
but the fruit of a man’s labour was not fecured to 
him ; and the nation was immerfed in grofs ignorance. 
The feudal conftitution, the military difpofition of 
the people, and the tyranny of popifli ecclefiaflics, 
were unfriendly to Ikilful and vigorous cultivation. 


There 
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Therewas no great encouragement for the owrt- 
ers of clVates to exert themlelves in the cultiva- 
tion of thenij while others were to reap the fruit 
of their labours : this was, therefore, left to their 
meaner vaHals, whole fpirits were fufficiently 
humbled to fubmit to almoft any impolition. The 
fame reafon which is to be given for the uncul- 
tivated ftate of Italy, though in itlelf the garden 
of the world, may be afllgned for the general dif- 
grace into which rural ceconomics had fallen in 
England, till the time of the Reformation. — ** For 
one may venture to pronounce, without preju- 
dice, that Agriculture, cateris paribus, will always 
flourilh moll in free governments and proteftant 
coiintries.”* 


In fuch a fituation of things, when Agriculture 
was, as it were, banilhed into defarts, and in every 
reQjeft took up its refidence among mountains 
and. vales, where knowledge had rhade fmall pro- 
grelsj — when the min'd of the pcalant was not 
enlightened by the rays of fcicnce ; when he tilled 
the earth merely by the labour of his hands and 
the fweatof his brow, without any fixed piinciples^ 
it is not to be fuppofed, that any confiderable im- 
provement could be made by him. 


* Ilarte's Efiay 1 . p, 67*. 


Nor 
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Nor was this aU. Admitting that the principles 
of vegetation had been accurately delineated to his 
view, or experiments founded thereon propofed, 
it was not for him to inveftigate the one, or prac- 
tife the other, while ecclefiailical tyranny pre- 
vailed, and he knew that the priefthood would 
reap the far greater part of the fruits refulting from 
his labour. 


Tyranny over the mind will ever retard the pro- 
grefs of every kind of knowledge. 

But even after the Reformation, although many 
of the arts and fciences were cultivated with pecu- 
liar Ipirit, Agriculture did not receive encourage- 
ment proportioned to its great importance. Every 
thing cannot be attended to at one time. 


A new world had been difcovered, which opened 
the brighted profpedts to thefe kingdoms, and 
the attention of England was fixed chiefly on trade 
and commerce. This circumftance, which fora 
while Sippeared to be a principal impediment to' 
hufbandry, and was the caufe of little attention 
being paid to Fitzherbert,* proved in the event 


• The father of Engllih Hufbandry: made Judge of tlic Common- 
Pleas about the year 1524. His book of huibandry was printed in 
1534s after forty years’ attention to the fubjedt^ in his receffes between 
the Terms. 


VOL. I. 


T 


one 
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one of its principal promoters. By commerce, the 
various produ^ions of difierent parts of the earth 
h^ve been brought into this kingdom, and in- 
tcufted to the care of the fkilful botanift and gar- 
dener; who, having naturalized tliem to this cli- 
rtiate, commit them to the care of the hulbandman. 
Ip return, Aguculture has ever fince been aflifting 
commerce in the increafe of corn, hemp, flax, 
madder, &c. &c.i and in proportion as both have 
been attended to, it is evident they have mutually 
alTifted each other. 

But as improvements prevailed, the importance 
of hu/bandry, in a national view, became daily more 
and more confpicuous ; — the difadvantages and im- 
pediments it met with, under the management of 
common farmers, began likewife to appear. The 
weeds Iprang up with the whea^ and ikUl was 
wanting to prevent this evil. 

To check thefe weeds, by enlarging the views 
of thofe intended for the profeflion of Agriculture, 
was the noble attempt of the great Milton, who 
not only recommended, but eftabhihed, a ichooi, 
in which rural occonomics were to bear a princi- 
pal part in his lylicm of education. Mis pupils 
were to. read the works of Cato, Varro, Columella, 

&;c. 
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&c. on Agriculture.* But unhappily, his lofs of 
light prevented him from realizing in pradbice what 
he had fo judicioufly adopted in theory. 

That Evelyn, one of the moft ufeful men of 
the age in which he lived, entertained the fame 
fentiments as Milton, appears from the preface to 
his Syiva.f T o him the nation is now, and will 
be for many years to come, greatly indebted for the 
ftrength of her navy. 

To form a glorious triumvirate, we can invite 
the very modefl: and fonfible Mr. Cowley, in fup- 
port of the fame plan. He recommended a Col- 
lege to be erefted in each Univerfity, and the ap- 
pointment of profeffors for the inftrudling of young 
perfons in the principles and p’oiiice of this uieful 
employment.^ 

But, as it is always the fate of the moll ufefol 
deligns to meet with difficulties at the beginning. 
Agriculture itfelf began, foon after, to fall from its 

* Letter to HartUby and Blog. Britan. 

■f Many millions of timber-trees (befides infinite others) have been 
ant' planted at the infitgation and by the diredlion of tiiis 
woi'k.-*— -See Dedication of Sylva to Cha. IL 

t Cowley’s Works, roL il* p. 6 y 6 , 7. 

T 2 flourilhing 
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flouflfliing (Irate into national difregard. This^ 
however, is eafily accounted for* 

I have laid it down as a general rule, that civi- 
lization encourages hufbandry: yet it is poHible 
that rural aecohotnics may be impeded by this 
very civilization, unlefs it be well regulated. A 
nation may be civilized to lb high a degree of re- 
finement, as that the politer part of its inhabitants 
will alTociate in cities and towns, and attend to no- 
thing but pleafure and the fine arts. The confe- 
quence is, that Agriculture will be nearly in the 
fame predicament as it was before the commence- 
ment of civilization. 

In fuch a ftate of falfe refinement, the cultiva- 
tion of land will be confidered as beneath the notice 
of the rich and the learned, and be left to the ruder 
part of the people. 

Such was the ftate of this nation in the reign of 
that gay Prince Charles II.j and could any thing 
elfc be expefted but that Agriculture muft fevercly 
fuffer, in an age lb deeply immerfed in luxury, 
pride, and dilfipation ? efpecially if it be confidered 
that the perfons wlio paid the cloieft attention to it, 
had crept into the confifeated eftates of the no- 

** bility, 
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" bility, gentry, and clergy,” and were many of 
them originally in veiy inferior ftations. 

At that period, the maxims of the celebrated 
Bacon, the example of Milton, the efforts of 
the Royal Society, the propofal of Cowley, the 
complaint of Evelyn, and his juft oblervations on 
the neceffity of an enlarged education, in order 
to improve the lands of England;, were exhibited 
in vain. 

It was to little purpofe that the miniftry, after 
the Reftoration, permitted the exportation of 
wheat}* it incrcafcd /iZ/agf, but did not improve 
//jd mode of (ttlture, or reconcile the nobility and 
gentry to what had been the obje^ and care of 

mean and delpifed perfons,” 

Thus Agriculture fell into diftepute, and was 
driven back again to the mountains and vales, 
where Fitzherbert ffrft found her} with this dif- 
ference only in her circumftances, that Ihe might 
be more eaffly recalled by the writings which were 
extant, whenever the nation Ihould be reftored to 
its charafteriftical fedatenefs. 


* Combruiie’s Iliftory of the Prices of Corx\y Ann. 1663 and 1^70. 

. T 3 Whenever 
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Whenever any fchcme of real utility and na- 
tional importance is formed by men of genius and 
true patriotifm, the worft kind of impediment it 
can meet with is, that of national fupinenefs and 
inattention. If it be not adually oppofed, it is not 
promoted; and if people do not refled; on it, they 
cannot fee its importance. 

Nothing, however, can totally check the vigour 
of great minds. Evelyn, in the midll of this ge-» 
neral indiSerence, publilbcd, in the year 1675, his 
or a Phil^opbiad Difeourje on Earthy* which, 
witii the afliftance of former publications, began to 
open the eyes of his countrymen to their true in- 
tereft, to the dignity of his fubjed, and the necelTity 
of more than a JuferJUinl kwooUdgCt in order to make 
improvements in it. 

The next writer we Ihall mention is, Lord 
Molesworth, who, in his CcnJUeratms for the pro- 
moting of AgrievUwey and emph^ing the powt makes 
the following judicious remiU'ks, quite in point to 
the purport of this eflay. ** As to Agriculture, I 
would huii bly propofe that a ftbool for bujhandry 
ibould be ellablifhed in every county, wherein a 
mafler well Ikiiled in Agriculture fhould teach at 

• In 1778, Dr# A. Hunter republifhed this work with notes. 

a fixed 
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a ftked yearly falary: and that Tusser's old boolc 
of hufbandry Ihcruld be taught the boys to read, 
to copy, and get by heart} for which purpofe it 
might be reprinted.”* 

Complaints of the impradlicability of illiterate 
pcalants making any coafidcrable improvehrien& 
in rural economics, and the necelBty of ailli^ing 
them, began now to be as general as juft; being 
founded on faAs and fad experience, which were 
pregnant with many pernicious confequences. It 
was clearly feen, that they could not deviate from 
the beaten track} that they were not capable of re- 
fieding on the nourifhtnent of plants, in order to 
increafe vegetable food by judicious and frequent 
ploughings al^d fuitable' manures} of introducing 
new claflfes of vegetables;, liowever advantageous } or 
of making any experiments on fcientific principles} 
efpecially as they knew, that if tbe/e failed, they 
fhould rilque the feilure of their rent. Ca all 
accounts, therefore, they muft continue in the courfe 
marked out by their anceltors, however dcfedtive 
and injudicious. 

Thcfe imperfeftions having been long obferved 
and lamented, feveral gentlemen of puniick fpiric 

^ Pubiin, Aiin. 17x3, Ilai'U*s EHIiy L p. 156* 

(the 
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(^e leader of whom was the &mous T ull) took 
their eft-ites into their own hands, and cultivated 
them with—* fpirit, tafte, and fenfe,’— by regula- 
ting the courfe of crops according to the nature of 
the foil— by baniftiing wafteful fallows* — by de- 
ftroying weeds — by ftirring and pulverizing the 
earth while a crop was growing, and thereby pre- 
paring it for the immediate reception of a fucceed- 
ing oner — by introducing new plants for the better 
fupport of man and bead: in winter as well as 
fummer, &c. But, unhappily, thefe capital im- 
provements remained for a long time within the 
circle of thofc farms where they originated, or thofe 
counties where fuch public-fpirited gentlemen had 
fet the example by their own practice. Thefe 
modes of cultivation were novel} on this account 
they were Aighted, if not derided^ by the generality 
of the comrnon farmers. The principles on which 
fuch culture was founded were above their epmpre- 
henfionj it muft therefore neceAarily be, as they 
fancied it, too expenfive for diem m run the rifque 
of pra^lifing. 


* We cannot fully coincide vrith Mr. Tull, in the idea that all 
fallows are nvaJlefuL We readily grant, that by a judicious fucceiTion 
pf crops, and ploughings often repeated, the annual quantity of fallow- 
ground might be greatly reduced, without impovcrilhing the foil; but 
we iliU think thaiy^m^ fallows arc annually nccefrar)', cfpecially where 
the hnd is uaturally poor. 


This 
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This circumftance gave rife to another plan, in 
itfelf moft honourable and benevolent, namely, the 
eilablilhment of a Society in London for the encou<r 
ragement of Agriculture, &c. who, by bellowing 
large premiums for the greatell crops on given 
quantities of ground, effedually fecured the farmer 
under any rifque he might run. It was naturally 
imagined this would have anfwered the end pro> 
pofed. But if we may determine from Mr. Baily’s 
regifler of the perfons to whom premiums have 
been adjudged, mod of the candidates have been 
far above the rank of common farmers. 

The didufive plan adopted by that illudrious 
Society was intended to include every farmer; but 
we find it has attracted the notice of very few, ex« 
cept the more civilized part of them j while many 
parilhes, 1 was going tq lay almoft whole counties, 
at a didance from the capital, remain unintereded 
about every thing relative to the Society, if not 
totally ignorant of its cxidence. 

However, the advantages ariflng from that ex> 
cellent inditution excited and edablilhed others of 
a fimilar nature, in counties remote fium the me- 
trqpolis; each of which hath thrown additional 
light on the fubjedls of Agriculture. Many expe- 
riments 
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riinencs and new difcoveries* have been made, all 
concurring to prove that very little of the true 
principles of vegetation was underitood by thole 


'* Here let me cnngr.itulatc the public, particularly, on the invention 
r.r lit. Oj Cojjjjq/?, by the ingt'Ui.nis Or. Hunt? . » of York, wliirh, 
ing tried niyfelf both on wheat and turnlpa, ^owinp on •zrry poor 
gi'ound, 1 found it aiifwer even to adiuiraticn, pai ticuiariy with regard 
to the latter. I think it one of tlie hcfl prefer v ail ves from the Fly; 
and can, therefore, recommend it as a valuable actpitfitio!*, hein£» like- 
vrife a good manure, where dung is ft aixc, or the carriage oi it ex- 
pciifivc. It miyht be of fignal fcrvice in the improvement of walk 
grovnd till clung tan be' raifed: for were fuch gronnd to be pared, 
the tui'f dried and Umowu into heaps for burning, aiul, in the mean 
time, the ear'll between the heaps ploughed carefuMy and to a proper 
depth ; and, after this, the afhes ipread, ploughed m, and wtH Ii-ar* 
roM'cd, the turnip-feed fowii, and the oil conipoit fpreadby hand at the 
fame time, o: jufi on tlie appearance of the turnips, 1 think there would 
be but little danger of a good crop, if well hoe^; as alhc^ arc pecu- 
liarly lavouralde to the growth of turnips; and if they were to be 
eaten oil' with fheep, and the next courlc barley or oats, with graCs- 
Jeeds hntablc to the foil, I am perfuaded this would prove one of flie 
moil fpcedy, cffeClual, and cheap methods of improving iuch wafta 
lane's; ef]’;ecially, if in a dry fpring the afoes were to be fpicad the 
latter end of Aprih and the land fown wth buch-whestr, to he 
flouglied in as a manure when in bblTom, and then the turnips to be 
(own, the oil compolt fprea<], and both to bt harrowed in as above. I 
have raifed pretty good tirrnrps afiter htrck^vBeat ploughed m, si-ithoiit 
the oil compoll; but as the expenee is not gi*eat, the uiing of both 
Vr'ould perhaps be the we phj ultra of improvement in the tircum-* 
fiances above-mentioned. The grand fault committed alter paring 
and burning is, taking too nuny c^hauiU&g crops,' 

A coarfer kind of oil, I am informed, is made in Cornwall, front 
p'lrlutrds, which would, in all probability, make the compolt como 
roniTdcrably ekeaper, 

For the method of snaking the compoA, fee Di\ Ilinucr’s Georgical 
ifeaTays, vol. I 


who 
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who had undertaken to fupply the nation either 
with food, or materials for carrying on the linen or 
woollen manufachires. 

Who are the perfons that have lb increafed the 
produce of wheat, that the London Society admit 
no claims for the premium under live quarters per 
acre ; although the average quantity, produced the 
laft very favourable year, [1781] did not, in all 
probability, far exceed three quarters per acre> 
throughout the kingdom,* if you except the eftates 
of gentlemen f 

Who are the peribns that have lb much pro^* 
moted die growth of cabbages, carrots, madder» 
&c. by field culture? Who have been and are 
likely to be, in general, candidates for the premi- 
ums of the above laudable Society i And who are 
they that are attending hulbandry according to 
its true principles?— Not the uninftruftcd farmers, 
>vho are yet but little acquainted with the fubjedt 
as to feveral of its eflential and fundamental points. 
They are ignorant of the various properties of dif^ 
ferent manures, and how they refpe&ively operate, 
particularly on difierent Ibils; nay, on the fame 
foils when dilferently circumftanced j as well as 

Y In tUby we believcy the Author w mlftaken^ 

the 
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riie different iiAerent qualities of foils apparently 
ilmilar, &c. But without the knowledge of thefe 
properties and qualities, miffakes have been and 
will be committed by farmers, and dilappoint- 
ments in their crops will happen, which they know 
not how to account for, nor in what manner to 
prevent in future. A remarkable inftance of the 
neceflity of making experiments on the different 
qualities of foils, may be leen in the Complete £ng> 
lilh Farmer, p. 104, 5. 

Were thefe things better underftood, they would 
not continually manure their ground with dung, 
where lime and marie are eafily procured, Jior con- 
ffantly repeat lime on the fame field, becaufe it 
carried fcveral good crops while abounding with 
vegetable food : they would not take three exhal- 
ing crops in fucceflion, nor proceed in the fame 
courfe of crops on every kind of foil. 

Thefe miftaken notions and praftlces cannot be 
removed merely by the diftributions of premiums. 
The ideas of illiterate farmers will not be much 
reftified by many of our publications on husbandry, 
which Tome cannot, and the generality are too 
opiniated to read : Add to this, that whoever im- 
plicitly follow*;} tb? ^leory contained therein, will 

oftc^ 
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often be led into errors that woulc} end in lois and 
difappointmencs. 

Premiums have a tendency to excite a fpirit o^ 
emulation and induftry» to increaie the produce of 
the earth, according to the different mode to which 
any diflrid: or county hath been accuftomed; but 
a common farmer, fhould he become a candidate, 
will have no more chance of fuccecding againfl per- 
fbns of a liberal and extenlive acquaintance with 
the principles and pradice of Agriculture, than any 
one of his draft horfes could have in attempting to 
keep pace with his landlord’s hunter. 

Can the bare donation of premiums give in- 
ftrudion to the mind ? Ought not this to be com- 
municated in- youth, when the difpofition is docile ? 
Enlarge the views by cultivating the underftand- 
ings of young perfons while they are molf fufcep- 
tible of impreflions, and free from prejudices, and 
they will be continually increafing in knowledge 
as they grow in years ; but if the mind be not im- 
proved early, the conlcquence will be, in general,, 
(for the exceptions are but very few) that they 
will pertinaciously adhere to old cuftoras, however 
abfurd. 


Whoever 
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Whoever hath been much conversant vt^ith the 
common farmers, (and it is by them chiefly that our 
lands are cultivated) muft have obferved that they 
generally aflbciate together, communicate their ideas 
to each other in their own way, gaining no more 
information from one anodier than the knowledge 
each hath obtained, can beftow; and that their 
oblervations are founded on th^ own cufloms in the 
country where they refide. They are a clafs of 
people ftti generis i and (land at a diftance, as it 
were, from a man of learning; and unlefs he can 
make himlclf very familiar with them, and con- 
verfe in their own ftile, it is moft probable that 
they will either entirely miftake his meaning, or 
inwardly fneer at Some exprelTions which they do 
not underftand : and thus go away unimproved as 
they came, or refolved not to follow his advice. 
Of great importance, therefore, is Education, to 
extend and call forth the powers of the mind, and 
to render it dudile and teachable 1 

Therefore, until Agriculture is erefted on this 
enlarged balis, will it not continue a vague and ab- 
ftrufe ftudy in itfelf, and remain far Ihort of that 
degree of perfection, which our public-fpirited and 
ufeful Societies would wilh to fee it attain ? 


If 
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If Agriculture is to be improved by learning, 
why Ihould not this clafs of people, the Farmers, 
be better educated? They are capable of improve- 
ment. Let them be well inftructed 5 and improve- 
ments in hufbandry will icon make their way into 
every village, perhaps without much adlflance from 
premiums. However, when inflruftion is ftimu- 
lated by premiums, the great end, 1 truft, will be 
Hill more cfFetStually anfwercd. 

Every one who rcflcds juftly muft be fenfible, 
that it is with Agriculture as with phyfic. While 
faJts and experiments are producing and increafing 
the belt knowledge, it is ncceflkry that thofe who 
may hereafter engage in either of the prou-ffions, be 
inftrufted in the firft principles of the one, and the 
pradice of tlic other. 

Agriculture is a fciencc as well as an art j and 
fome general fcientiBc knowledge is requifite before 
that art can be practifed with any rational hope of 
full fucctfs ; iinlcfs quacks may be allowed to per- 
form perfectly well in Agriculture, although they 
are continually breaking the fisth commandment 
in phylick. 

Mr. Young indeed obferves, that “ experience 
is an admirable foundation for any kind of sli uclure; 
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but in Agriculture ihe muft be the ftrudture itfelC 
not the foundation.”* 

But I would have taken the liberty to alk, What 
is to be the foundation of this ftruflure ? had not 
Mr. Young himfelf pointed it out, when he inge- 
nuouHy confeflTcs, “ in many inftanccs I have been 
a very bad farmer, and afled contrary to the didlates 
of good hufbandry.”f 

No one will pretend to deny that experiments are 
the life and foul of huftan Iry, — but they muft not 
be made at random j for to what can fuch experi- 
ments tend, except to the frequent difappointment 
of the farmer, and to the publick lofs? 

Indeed the encomium which Mr. Young hatli 
lb juftly pafll'd on Dr. Home, evidently proves, 
that the pradlical part of Agriculture muft receive 
coniiderable benefit from fcientifick knowledge. 

It is hoped that thefe remarks will not be con- 
lidered as cenfure on Mr. Young, or * a$ a cavil 
at excellence.' They are intended only to place 
this fubjed: in the moft enlarged pobit of view. 

* Expcrlmcnl?! .Igriculturc, pref. p. 15. f Ibid. p. 6« 

However 
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However fhort and defective the above account 
of the ftate of Agriculture in this kingdom at dif- 
ferent periods may be j yet I hope I have made it 
appear — that it is much indebted for its prefent 
improvements to learning and civilization — that 
whatever deficiences it ftiil labours under, they are 
owing to a deleft in the education of farmers in 
general — that it hath a dole connexion with other 
branches of fcience — that learning and exj^eriments 
mutt go hand in hand — that the propoflils of thofe 
fenfible and learned men above quoted, for efta- 
blilhing fchools of Agriculture, were founded on 
enlarged views, fubftantial grounds, and the greatell 
propriety — and that the little attention which has 
been paid thereto can be attributed to nothing die 
but certain temporary circumftances, which retard 
improvements of one kind or other in every age. 

Agricultural Societies were not eftablilhed when 
thofe gentlemen wrote : and it can hardly be fup- 
poled that, whatever propriety or utility there might 
have been in their plan, they alone could fudijenly 
turn the regard of the nation to a fubjefl of which 

it had then fcarce any idea. The cafe is now 

otherwife. Agriculture hath arifen, like a liar of 
the firft magnitude, in our hemifpherc} and many 
of the wife men of our nation, of all ranks, are 

VoL. I. U continually 
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continually turning their eyes towards it. They 
are attradting the notice and regard of their neigh- 
bours> in their truly noble ipirit and condudl. 

Let this fpirir continue to prevail, let Agricul- 
ture be ftudied by gentlemen of landed property, 
on philofophic principles ; let it be taught to their 
tenants ; and the happy confequence will foon be 
apparent through this ifland. 

The difficulty of inftituting Schools for Hulban- 
dry is now trifling, fince fo many Societies have 
been eflablilhed, and are fupportcd with fo much 
liberality s efpecially fince the Sacicty of Arts^ Ma- 
nufa£lures, and Commerce^ is annually offering fuch 
vaft films of money for the encouragement of ex- 
periments j and none of the other Societies, I fhould 
apprehend, are formed on fo fmall a fcale as to 
preclude the prafticability of taking into their hands 
a few fields, (and a few would be fufficient) and of 
appointing fome perfon or perfons to cultivate 
them, and infirudl: the pupils, either according to 
the idea of Lord Molesworth, which points to 
tlie education of poor men’s children j or accord- 
ing; to the ideas of Cowley and Sir William 
Petty, which refpeft the education of gentlemen's 
Tons as well as otliers. 


At 
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At prefent, however, let us attend to the advan- 
tages accruing from each of the above plans; pre- 
rniftng only, that lc6lures on the theory of hulban- 
dry muft, by ail meansy be accompanied with a dole 
attention to the pradical part of it, in fcch a manner 
as may tend to corred the miftakes of fpeculation, 
to open and enlarge the mind, and to give a clearer 
infight into the nature of vegetation, and tlie very 
fundamental principles of Agriculture. 

Were Schools cllabliflicd in different parts of the 
kingdom for the education of farmer’s fons who 
might be but in low circumftances, gentlemen 
would never want fenfible and rational improvers 
of their efiates, who would likewife be the moft 
proper perfons to inftrudt parifli apprentices and 
inferior fervants. This old experienced Varro 
reckoned to be of principal importance. * The 
* bailiffs’, fays he, * fhould be men of fome erudi^ 
‘ tion and fome degree of refinement.’ But more 
elpecially ought a bailiff to be vsell Jl-illed in rui'al 
oeconomics:* he fliould not only give orders, but 

* Qni pra^finty effe oporterc qiii lit«;ris lint ft alupia hnmanitalc iin- 
buti,— l^'a:tfrfa potifiiniiim ttis prccelFf oportet, qui periti fmt rerun* 
niUic aruni : non foluni ciiim dchcrc hriperare, led etiam fat crc, nt 
facientem imitentur, ct ut animadvcrtanl cum cum caul'a libi prsf-cflc, 
qui f' Jcntia pncliat et ul'u. Lib. I. t ap. 17. apml Authorcs dc Ke 
Kullica. Edit. Jucundi Veronenfis;, 1529. 

U 2 alio 
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allb work himfelf; that the labourers might imitate 
him, and be convinced it is with propriety he pre- 
fides over them, becaufe he excels them in the 
praftical part, as well as the fcientifick. 

Were this the cafe with us, local and eftablilhed 
cuftoms would be regarded no farther than they 
are founded in propriety; younger fervants would 
be accuftomed to a variation in their methods of 
culture, as circumftances varied ; new modes would 
net be dcfiMfid becaufe they are new ; the effects 
of experiments would be modellly expefted; the 
advantages and difadvantages attending them, 
would be accurately difeerned; and a continual 
progrefs would be made in the fcience and praftice 
of Agriculture. Were fome fmart boys feledted 
by each Society, and educated on the above plan, 
they would hereafter convey knowledge wherever 
they went; and their obfervations would be better 
attended to by inferior fervants, than if they came 
from perfons of high rank. In fhort, th^ would 
effeft what even tire fuperior knowledge of no- 
blemen and gentlemen could not perform, who 
have more important objefls in view than to culti- 
vate the neglefted underftanding of every ruftic la- 
bourer they may have occafion to employ. Like 
fmaller rivulets, branching from the main ftream, 

they 
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they would water and fertilize thofe lands where a 
larger river cannot with propriety expand iifdf. 

While under tuition they will learn the expedi- 
ency of a clean and fpirited fyftem of hufbandiy j 
as it is fuppofed that their tutor’s fields will be cul- 
tivated on thefe principles. On comparing his crops 
with thofe of many others, the truth of Hesiod’s 
maxim would be apparent, that half may he more 
than the whole.* For fliould they think of be- 
corn'ng tenants, they will view an eftate with this 
ruling principle, that one of an hundred pounds 
per annum, well cultivated, will produce, at the 
end of the term, more clear profit than another of 
two hundred a year, treated in a negligent and 
flovenly manner. 

An injudicious courle of cropping, imperfedt 
tillage, partial and improper manures, are not al- 
ways to be attributed to ignorance, but fomcLimes 
to the eftate being too large for the farmer’s capi- 
tal} he does not command the eftate, but the eftate 
liim, too frequently to the great injury of both; his 
hands are bound at his firft fetting out; and it is 
much if they regain their freedom, unlefs eventu- 
ally through his landlord’s diftraining him for rent, 

n?^toy vxvTQs* Opera et dieSt v. 40. 


and 
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and ejecting him from the prcmifes. But what is 
the farmer to do, if he cannot find a farm in his 
own neighbourhood fuitable to his capital ? Shall 
he remove into another county, an entire ftranger, 
or commence day-labourer, or ftarve ? 

The modern pradlicc of throwing feveral fmall 
farms into one, is much to be lamented as a na- 
tional evil in every view j and calls loudly for the 
regulation of the Icgiflature. 

But to return to our young farmer, tranfplunted 
fi'om the nurfery, where his mind received its firft 
cultivation, unto the fpot where he is fuppofed to 
fix his refidence. 

While under inllrudion, he was taught to form 
a pretty good judgment of the qualities, fuch as 
the tenacity, drynefs, or moifture of different fields, 
from the herbage they fpontaneoufly produce ; he 
will, therefore, immediately perceive which are moft 
proper to be ^rjl under tillage, in order that the 
ejlale may not be impoverijhedf The want of atten- 
tion to this circumftance has kept many a man 
poor all his days, under a notion that the beft 
ground will carry one or two good crops of ex- 
haufting corn at firft, and fo far prove of immediate 
great gain j |K)t confidering that it generally proves 

a future 
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a future heavy lofs, from the neceffity he wiH be 
under of letting it lie fallow, and of applying much 
expenfive labour in order to extirpate weeds, and 
much more expenfive manure in order to recover 
its loft ftrength. Yet ftill, there is a ceriain vigour 
in thofe fields, which have been under a judicious 
courfe of meliorating crops, though but moderately 
manured, which even a fallow and a complete fter- 
coration cannot beftow on any foil which hath been 
once impoveriftied; as may be more eafily perceived 
by a difcerniiig eye, than defcribed. 

Our farmer hath been taught, that the good 
ground (on which his chief dependance is for pay- 
ing his rent) if preferved in good heart, will often 
mend the badj but the impoverifhing of one or 
two of the beft fields will frequently affeft the 
wholo cftate in the decreafe of its pijfture, in leflen- 
ing the quantity of manure, and increafing the ex- 
pence of tillage. 

It hath frequently been inculcated on him. That 
his future fuccefs depends much on his firft: courfe 
of crops ; that at firft elpecially, meliorating crops 
are to be preferred, as far as circumftanccs will ad- 
mit, to exhaufting ones j — ^that the latter, whenever 
they are Ibwn, fhould be fucceeded by the former; 

that 
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that thofe mamires which are moft apt to produce 
‘iveci^s, Ihould /cither be laid on pafture, or ploughed 
in for fuch crops as can be beft hoed, or have the 
beft tendency to deftroy them, viz* beans, peale, 
turnips, cabbages, &c. — that although fonie of 
thefe crops may require rather more expence, and 
not return that expence in money quite fo foon as 
fome of the exhaufting ones, (part of them being 
appropriated to the fattening of cattle, by wliich 
means the beft of manure is raifeti and in the largeft 
quantity) yet, like thpfe bees which travel fartheft, 
and ftay out longeft, they generally return home 
moft deeply laden j— -that the dung-heap be moft 
fetluloufly regarded as tlte foundation of his future 
wealth; — but that no manure fhould be laid on wet 
fpringy lands before they have been drained, unlefs 
he chufes to fink the profits of all his other fields. 

He hath been tauglit to venture on fome few 
experiments, on general fixed principles; which, 
though they might not all of them perfedly anfwer 
his expedtations, may, neverthclefs throw additional 
light on the fubjed of Agriculture. .In a word, he 
will become fit company for a gentleman ; he will 
receive and communicate information ; and at the 
fame time, on account of that clofe attention which 
he finds requifite, in order that he may pay his rent, 

he 
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he will be continually increafing that important 
knowledge which an uninftruftcd mind cannot pof- 
fibly attain. 

Such an inftitution as is here recommended may 
podibj) be of fervice to thofe farmers who have no 
particular connexion with our Agricultural Socie- 
ties j whofe fields, however, lying open to the con- 
tinual view of tlieir neighbours, will be a conllant 
leflbn to tliofe who moft need inllruftion, fpeaking 
much more intelligibly to tl sm than accounts of ex- 
periments flated on paper; againft which they will 
be frequently Itarting that pajticular kind of doubt, 
which I have found to be generally exprefled in Ibme 
ibme fuch language as this. It may he fo, hut I don’t 
know : — a doubt arifing from a cloud inveloping 
their minds, which the powers of reafoning are very 
incfi'cclual to difpel. But they will fometimes learn 
that leflbn from the plants of the field, which they 
might not chufc to learn from the tongues of their 
fcllow-crfeatures, becaufe they will not avowedly 
acknowledge others to be their fuperiors in this art 
and fcience. 

The advantages of fuch an Academy for the 
education of Gentlemen’s Ions, will be no lefs evi- 
dent with regard to themfelves, their pofterity, and 
the nation in general. 


On 
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On this part of our fubjcft, my learned mailer 
thus expreffes himfelf : — ** According to the bcft 
obfervations, the proper time to infufe that ufeful 
part of natural philofophy called Hufbandry, is in 
the earlier ftage of life, when there is curiofity and 
a thirft for knowledge. And if praftice here could 
be joined with theory, enjoying the open air, exer- 
cife, and aftivity, agree well with the turn and call 
of young people, not to mention a revolution of per- 
petual variety which is very engaging at their age. 

** It is one point gained, without doubt, to be 
enabled to read the hulbandry works of Cato, 
Varro, Virgil, and Couimella, with talle and 
knowledge. It may open a new walk on claiTical 
ground j and, in all probability, give young men 
certain predifpofitions in favour of Agriculture. 
Yet ftill, the whole combined together will produce 
but flight effedbs, unlefs we call in the afliftance of 
fa£b and experience. 

Something of this kind ought certainly to be 
done, and the complaint of Columella, when he 
fays with fome degree of warmth, * Agricolationis 

* db£lores qui fe profiterentur neque difcipulos cog- 

• novi,’* fliould, if polTible, be removed,” 


• Harte’s £llay 1. p. 157. 


The 
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The former part of this quotation evidently inti- 
mates, that the improvement of young gentlemen 
in claflical learning would not be impeded, but 
rathei- promoted, by attending to Agriculture j and 
the experience of every one who has led a ftudious 
life will teftify that the open air invigorates the 
mind and prepares it for receiving inftrudtion, be- 
caufe it can bear application only to a certain de- 
gree, and Hands in need of being frequently reinvi- 
gorated by amulements and lighter ftudies. 

Time is precious, and might be virtually length- 
ened by a proper difpofal of it. When the mind is 
fatigued with clofe application, exercife in the open 
air will renew its ftrength and activity. Additional 
to their being taught the value of the different fields 
over which they may walk with their tutor, from 
the various plants each field naturally produces. 
Botany may be attended to as a pleafing and in- 
HruiHive fcience j neither fhould planting and gar- 
dening by any means be neglcfled j nor the art of 
furveying and delineating eHates be confidered as 
beneath their notice.* 

In bad weather they may be occafionally amufed 
with experiments on various branches of natural 

• ft is not meant wholly to exclude the fons of poor men from 
thefe Audios. 

philofophyj— 
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philofophy ; — the efFefts of the air with regard to 
vegetation, and the nature of different earths and 
manures, after the manner of the Dodtors Home, 
Fordyce, Ainslie, Priestley, &c. 

They lliould alfo be inftrudted in the principles 
of Mechanics, efpecially that part which relates to 
Hydraulics, it being of principal utility in draining 
and otlier modes of improving eftates. 

Thefe are circumftances from which many of the 
capital improvements lately made, in a great mea- 
fure, originated. They were indeed confidered of 
principal importance by Sir William Petty, * one 
* of the greateft men of that or any other age,’* 
who recommends them with earncftnels, for reafons 
highly worthy of himfelf, and which will be men- 
tioned hereafter. 

Having gained fome knowledge of Agriculture, 
they will read the works of the ancient agricultural 
writers with improvement and pleal'arei a circum- 
ftance which will much expedite the knowledge of 
the languages. For without excluding other profe 
authors, may I not venture to ailert, that the an- 
cient writers on hufbandry arc, from the nature of 
their fubjedl and their claffical ftile, as proper for 


• Biog. Britan. Article Boyle. 
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young perfons, and as fuitable to their difpolitiops 
and capacities, as any they generally read ? Indeed 
I have always been apt to fufpedt, that putting the 
works of Homer, Horace, Virgil, Ovid, or in fadt 
any other 'poeti into the hands of boys, before their 
minds are properly furnilhed, and their tafte and 
judgment fufficiently advanced to enter into the 
Ipirit of thofe excellent writers, has been only ren- 
dering learning irkfome to them, and proved the 
means of their bidding a final adieu not only to 
thofe authors, but to all claflical literature, when 
they have left their grammar-fchools ; not to men- 
tion that jOrg/^ writers feem, in themfelves, beft 
calculated to teach any language by, as well as to 
convey the moft ufeful information to the minds 
of youth. 

Poetry |and painting are fifter arts j they alike 
receive advantages from rural feenes : witnefs the 
fix pailorals of Mr. Smith, than whom, as aland- 
fcape painter, and as a poet, this age hath not, per- 
haps, produced a greater. 

The following is one inftance, among many 
others, to prove how favourable an intimate ac- 
quaintance with rural images is to poetical de- 
feription ; 


“ The 
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** The night was ftill— the filver moon on high 
Dappled the mountains from a clouded fky, 

** Silent as fleecy clouds thro’ aether fail 

« Sc‘'''’-e the gentle-breathing fummer’s gale; 

“ So through the miliy vale in twilight grey. 

The fleepy waters gently pafs’J away.” 

Engaging in rural concerns will ftrengthen the 
whole human frame, the powers of the mind, as 
well as the members of the body ; will give a manly 
turn to thought, duly regulated and refined by po- 
lite literature. A perfon thus educated will never 
want a variety of entertainment in the country to 
fill up his time in a manner equally innocent, ra- 
tional, and ufeful. He will be continually increaf- 
ing in valuable knowledge, and preferve himfelf 
from that difiipatioii whicli enervates the mind, 
renders retirement burthenfome, and the more 
public and momentous concerns of life too arduous 
to be executed with propriety and decorum. He 
will enjoy his ol'mm cum dignitatem and, at the fame 
time, his private am.ufements will give a certain 
dignity and polllli to his fentiments, which on all 
occafions he will be the better enabled to exprefs in 
public, with a truly Britilh Ipirit, Roman firmnefs, 
and attic elegance. There will appear in his whole 
manner and addie's that Jimplex munditiis which is 
equally removed from empty affected foppiflinefs 

and 
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and mere clownifli rufticity. He will be fitted 'for 
fuch department in the government of the ftate as 
may beft fuit the natural bent of his genius, when- 
ever his afliftance may be thought neceflaryj and 
may rank hereafter among thofe worthies who have 
adted the lame part before him, and whofe eulo-' 
gium may be delivered in the words of the Roman 
orator : " Ab aratro arceflebantur qui confules fie- 
rent — Suos enim agros ftudiofe colebant, non 
** alienos cupide appetebant, quibus rebus, et agris, 
** et urbibus, et nationibus, rempublicam atque hoc 
imperiuin et populi Romani nomen auxerunt.”* 

But to return into the more humble walk of cul- 
tivation and emolument. 

When our young pupil fliall come to the poflef- 
fion of his paternal cftatc, he will immediately per- 
ceive what is to be done to the beft advantage; he 
will be able to direbt his fervants, rather than be 
impo/ed upon by them, which muft ever be the cafe 
when the maftcr is unacquainted with the bufincfe 
he fupcrintends, Tliis is a matter of high impor- 
tance. For if in any other profellion he Ihould 
fpend his fortune, it is pofllble he may be the only 
fufFcrcrj but it is not fo in Agriculture. Every 


• Orat. pro Llgario. 
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field is, in fome relpeft, public property 1 and if 
his crops fail through unfkilful management, what- 
ever is loft by the owner is, in ibme degree, a loft 
to the community at large. 

When I reflefb on this, and confider how much 
the crops are diminillied through the miftaken no- 
tions and obftinacy of the common farmers, elpe- 
cially when they rent larger eftates tlian they have 
ftrength to manage ; and when I view the almoft 
immeafureablc quantity of inaproveable land which 
yet remains wafte and next to barren ; 1 cannot but 
agree to the fiippofition of Mr. Harte, that the 
lands of England may be made to produce one- 
fixth part more than they do : — a point this of 
great national importance, amounting to near four 
millions of money annually ! 

Whatever advantages may accrue to Gentlemen 
from committing their eftates to the management 
of fuch a ikiluil and well-educated bailiff as hath 
been above recomn'. ended, yet they Ihould not be 
left "xholly to him; for experience hath too often 
Ihewn, that the integrity of a man’s heart does not 
always keep pace with his underftaiiding. 

Indolence, fcif-intereft, pleafure, and ether temp- 
tations, may caufe liim to neglcft his mailer’s intcreft 

at 
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at a critical timcj the evils of which neglefl may 
not be remedied for years together. Every one 
who hath attend'.d to works of hufbandry muft be 
fenfible, that in all their Icveral parts they are only 
links of one chain j, cither of which being broken, 
the whole work is frequently thrown into confu- 
fionj particularly with regard to the moft proper 
feafons for the different labours of the fieldj — a 
circumflancc of no fmall moment in our varying 
climate. 

1 his fentiment fliould be imprefled with all pof- 
fible energy i and it cannot be done in more for- 
cible and comprehenfive terms than thofe of Cato: 
“ Res ruftica fic eft, fi imam rem ferb fcceris omnia 
** opera ftro facies.” 

It is likewife to be obferved that, r.khough the 
Gentleman’s crops may, in many inftances, be 
larger than thofe of other men ; yet, by trufting 
too much to Ins fervants, he is often put to needlefs 
expence, W'hich the common farmers avoid, and on 
account of which they objeft to the propriety of his 
method j fo that hereby the public-fpirited gentle- 
man fometimes hurts the caufe he intends to ferve. 

However, the well-educated bailiffs are more 
likely to do their matters ftri<ft juftice than the 
VoL. I. X illiterate i 
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illiterate i thole little meannefies which the latter 
hardly think any thing of, though frequently at- 
tenck-’ wit!i confiderable difadvantages, the former 
arc in general above committing, becaufe they 
know better. 

Indeed I cannot confider the ftiidy and profef- 
fion of Agriculture as any way unbecoming the 
character of a Clerg)'man j he may hereafter prove 
of great fervice to his country parifbioncrs, as liis 
advice and method of proceeding would be readily 
attended to by the younger part of his pariihioners, 
and he will have frequent opportunities of con- 
veying juft; ideas of improving their modes of 
cultiv’ation. 

Thus tlie knowledge of Agriculture may be dif- 
ftjfcd in every part of the country, where fuch a 
gentleman fixes his renJence. 

Should his cure be but ft nail, he will have a fair 
opportunity of preferving himfclf from that de- 
pendence, which might too often leflen the weight 
and energy v/hicli ftiouIJ always accompany his re- 
ligious inlbucUons. 

It was tliought proper to referve Sir William 
Pettv’s /Ith'ke f.r the adiancemcnt of Learning* 

* J’aUUhcd ill 1648. 
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for tins place; becaufe his plan is in highly 
judicious, and includes the ideas of Cowley and 
Lord Molesworth. 

Sir William propofes, 

*' That there be inftituted literary work-houfcs, 
where children may be taught as well to do fbme- 
ching towards their living as to read and write. 

" That the bufincis of education be lerioufly ftu- 
d .ed and pra^f'tifed by the beft and ablefl: perfons. 

** That all children, above feven years old, may 
be prefented to this kind of education j none being 
excluded by reafon of the poverty and inability of 
their parents; for hereby it hath come to pafs, that 
many are now holding the plough, who might bo 
made fit to fteer the Hate.* 

** That all children, though of the highlit rank, 
be taught Ibmc genteel manufafture, in their mi- 
nority, or turning of curious figures, &c. limning 
and painting on glafs or in oil colours, botanies and 
gardening, chemiflry. See. &c. 

♦ Ciiiciimiirus was called from the plough, in order to fteer the ftate 
as Di<5lator; and rciurntJ to it a^alu after he had delivered Rome 
liorji her daiiscr. 

X 2 “And 
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** And all for thefe reafons: — They flull be lefs 
fubjeft to be impofed upon by artificeis; they will 
become more induftrious in general; they will cer- 
tainly bring to pafs moft excellent works, being, as 
gentlemen, ambitious to excel ordinary workmen. 
They being able to make experiments themfelves, 
may do it witlt lefs charge and more care than others 
will do it for them. It may engage them to be 
Maecenas’s aiid patrons of arts. It will keep them 
from worfe occaAons of fpending their time and 
eftates. As it will be a great ornament in profpe- 
rity, fo it will be a great refuge and Ibiy in adver- 
fity and common calamity.” 


After thefe cln'ervations, need any thing be added 
to fi.tvv the advantages of fiiili e.n ctUication, ex- 
cept attempting to obviate an ol jc fiion which may 
poIThly ari.c with regard to tiic di/ric-jky of ]>:o- 
cuiing proper tutors ? 

This, however, feems to be a difilculty, wiiich, 
in this eniii-iicened age, rnav be foon furmounted. 
I in r.gine there arc many perfons in the kingdom 
v-'C'il ihl’led in fcientific and praflical knowledge, 
who would, were they encouraged, readily ilep for- 
v/ard, and reduce Agriculture (both in theory and 
pratlicc, with all its connexions and dependencies 


on 
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on botany, chemiftry, and other bi-anches of na- 
tural philofopliy) into a fyftem of education as 
regular, plain, and introduftory to righc condudV, 
as in any other art or profeflion in life. Let it but 
have a beginning, and inllrudtors would, no doubt, 
foon abound. 

The author will nor be wanting in any thing 
which lies in his power, however fmall, to promote 
fo defirable an end. 

And with this declaration he fubmits the fore- 
going obfervations to the judgment of the wife, tlie 
candid, and benevolent. 



ADVER. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

I N order to render the ftudy of Agriculture more genei 
ral, efpecially among the rifing generation, the Author 
propofe?, fhould it be thought eligible, to publifli, for the 
ufe of fchools, an Abridgement of the writings of Cato, 
Varro, and Columella; byfelcdting fuch paHagesas 
feem more efpecially adapted to the hulbandry of thefe 
kingdoms, and to be of public utility. 

This advertifement owes its exiftence to Mr. Aikin's 
edition of Selcifa ^tadam ex Plinii IJiJi. Nat.* which can- 
not but be confidcrcd as a very valuable addition to our 
fmall ftore of Claifick Authors, proper for the ufe of fchools. 

It is thought that a judicious feleclion from the writings 
of the three Authors above-mentioned, if well tranjlaud^ 
would be of fervicc. 


• Sclcdl paflages from Pliny’s. Natural IJiftory. 
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TRANSLATION 

OF A 

hetter from Dr. to Monf. HirzeJ. 

H aving frequently received much informa* 
tion from the works of Monf. Linguet, I 
always read them with pleafure and with full ex- 
pedation of further improvement; but, however 
well grounded fuch an opinion of any author may 
be, it fhould never go fo far as to prevent a ftrid 
and impartial examination of fads. The exami- 
nation which I have made of his Treatife upon 
Bread-Corn and Bread,* does not permit me to 
adopt his opinions on two fuch interefting fubjeds 
to mankind. I even think it might be of dange* 
mus confequence, fhould they become general; 
and when an author of fo much genius, learning, 
and eloquence, undertakes to efrablifh an optnim, 
however abfurd, it may probably bias the judgment 
cf ibme part of his readers, and be a means of per- 

* Annales Pulitique, Ci\iles, ct Literaire, tom. v. p. 429- 

fuading 
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fuading them to adopt the fame fentiments j I there- 
fore thought it might, be ufcful to piiblifh the re- 
ficdioiis wiiich I made in reading this feducing 
I’reacife. 

I fubmit tliem to you. Sir, as to one of the moft 
competent judges, engaged, both by ftation and. 
natural abilities, in every thing that tends to the en- 
riching your country, and the welfare of your fel- 
low-citizens ; profoundly verfed in all the branches 
of CEconomics, Agriculture, and Phyfic, you will 
be equally capable of difcufllng the objedbions of 
M- Linguet againft the ufe of Bread, and my ob- 
fervatlons upon them j your decifion will certainly 
have very great weight in the fcicntific world. 

Monfieur Linguet affirms, that the culture of 
bread-corn is prejudicial, and that bread is an un- 
wholefome food. The latter of thefe principles 
only can be properly confidered in a medicinal 
view. However, I mull be permitted to examine 
ihefirft alfo} fince it would be of very little impor- 
tance to defend the ufe of bread, if the culture of 
the grain which produces it be prejudicial. 

It is a certain fadt tha:; in fome countries, one 
^rpent of land, fown with corn, yields lefs than 

the 
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the lame quantity planted with vines, or of good 
meadow-land} and according to the manner of 
reckoning, a diftrift which had one thoufand ar- 
pents* of arable land, would receive lefs profit 
from its produce than that which had one thoufand 
arpents of vines, or one thoufand arpents of mea- 
•dow-land } however, this is not owing to the corn, 
but to the foil; for they fow it with corn, becaufe 
it is not good enough for meadow-land or vine- 
yards i and if the profits of an arpent of arable be 
lefs than that of meadow-land, it is becaufe the 
foil of the one is not fo rich as that of the other. 
If corn were fown on a foil naturally good, without 
the help of manures, I am perfuaded that more 
advantage would always accrue from arable lands 
than from meadow. The fame comparifon cannot 
be made with refpedt to vines, becaufe they muft 
have a particular fituation. But corn is more 
eafily cultivated than grafs; for although they are 
two plants of the fame ipecies, the fermcr will 


* I am obliged to ufc the word arpenty as our Englifh acre does not 
ani'wer to it ; and I know no other word in Eiiglifh applicable. Tlir 
common arpent in Switzerland is called a pofiy and mcafures 40,000 
fquare feet; the arpent of Paris, 100 perches, reckoning 18 feet to 
tlie perch, 18 .32,400 fquare feet ; but as the foot of Berne is lefs than 
that of Paris, in the proportion of 1500 to 1440, the arpent of Paris 
contains 36,735 feet of Berne; and as the diflerence is but 2265 feet, 
one may be taken for the other, without any error of confcquence.— 
N, B. The Eiiglifli acre contains only 40 perches. 


thrive 
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thrive in lands where the latter will not, or, at leafl:, 
it grows fo weak and thin, as to be eafily over-run 
with weeds, or dried up by the heat of the fun j it 
has therefore been fv)und neceiTary, in diftridls where 
the land is not good, (which is moft commonly the 
greater part) to leave the beft for hay, and to put 
the corn into that wliich is but indifferent, or even 
in the worft of all ; and though they cannot expert 
very great crops, yet they reap fomething. 

If there arc fome diftriffs of very poor lands, al- 
moft entirely fown with corn, they are not poor, be- 
caufe they produce only corn, but becaufc they are 
not fit to produce any thing elfe. Their foil is fo 
bad, that they can grow but very little fodder, con- 
fcquently they maintain only fuch cattle as are 
abfolutely neceffary for labour, and thofe are ill fed, 
and frequently perifh. They have but little ma- 
nure, and their crops are Imall j for large crops of 
all forts can only be expected from lands naturally 
rich, or ftrongly manured. Thus the poverty of 
the inhabitants is only owing to their poffeiTing an 
ungrateful foil. 

What proves evidently it is the natural foil that 
is in fault, and not the corn which impoverifhes it, 
is, that where there is meadow and arable land, the 

price 
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price of the meadow land is much more confider- 
able than that of the arable. In moft parts of this 
country,* the proportion is nearly ten to one; and 
there are even fome arpents of meadow, for one 
of which they would give thirty of field lands, and 
fome of vines for which an hundred of arable land 
would be given. 

Thofe diftricts, where the foil will produce no- 
thing but corn, arc poor ; but in thofe which fur- 
ni(h fodder, and alfo fine crops of grain, the inha- 
bitants are wealthy and happy, unlefs they are 
oppreflfed by taxes. 

There are many inllances of this kind In this 
country, w'hich Monf. Lincuet has not given 
himfelf time enough to confidcr with proper atten- 
tion; and furcly, it is moft probably fo in otlier 
countries, Flanders, Brabant, fome parts of Ger- 
many and Poland, Milan, and England, which fur- 
nifli great quantities of grain, arc countries abound- 
ing alfo with all tlie necefiaries of life, enriched by 
the money which the exports of their corn bring in 
return. If there are many poor in them, it is not 
their railing corn that occafions it; but the unequal 
diftribution of it. Whatever commodity a country 


* Swit'^crhnd. 
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produces, if it is not enjoyed as private property: 
but is reaped for others, the inhabitants ftill con 
tinue poor. 

In fome provinces there are lands of very con- 
Cderable extent I'own with corn, which belong to 
the church, or perhaps to fome nobleman. The. 
pealant may be poor in the midft of this opulence j 
but it is not becaufc there is corn, but becaufe it 
does not belong to liim. If there are countries 
where t!iey reap plentiful harvefts, and where, ne- 
verthelels, the owners themfelves are poor, this 
poverty is not owing to that plenty, but to fome 
other caufe ■, frequently, perhaps, their fituation is 
unfavourable far vending their grain, and then, un- 
doubtedly, it would be better to fow lefs of itj 
perhaps, indeed, (almofl: univerfally) too much 
land is appropriated to the culture of grain. If 
lef> were cultivaieJ, and the liulbandman would be 
more attentive to the cultivation, better crops might 
be produced at lefs expence : thus the advantage 
would be much more confiderablt: — but I fliall 
ipt alc again of this hereafter. However, this proves 
nothing againft the cultivation of bread-corn, fince, 
if it be cultivated witii care, the produce will be 
very conhderable. If firmers in general fow more 
than double what is neceffary : if they fow it only 


m 
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in very poor lands j if thofc lands are badly, pre- 
pared, and they do not allow the ncceflary quantity 
of manure; it will be with wheat as with all other 
crops ; it will not grow, becaufc it has not been 
properly cultivated. 

You know, Sir, that the experiments of Mr, 
Toll, Duhamel, Mougres^ and many others, 
have demonftrated the advantage of fowing much 
lefs feed than is ufually fown. Perhaps you recol- 
lect, that this method, any more than the ufe of the 
fecdi-bag, is not a new difeovery, but has been proved 
by e-xperience more than an hundred years. 

In the Philofophical Tranfadions for 1670, No. 
60, wc Hnd a very full and particular memorial of 
Mr. Evelyn’s; in which, after the Spanifli Me- 
moir of M. le Chevalier Lucatello, he gives 
the defeription of a feed-bag uled i;i Spain, called a 
fcmhrcihri which the inventor, after having fully 
eltablilhcd its great utility, by repeated trials, in 
the prclcnce of tlie Emjxror, took into Spain, 
w lierc the government ordered fcveral new trials tc 
be made, wiiicii were alfo attended with great fuc- 
cefs. By this means, two-thirds lefs is fown, and 
they reap more. The care required in the con- 
llrudion of the plough, to which the feed-bag is 

adapted. 
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adapted, and the vrork it requires, are explained 
very clearly j and it is very probable, that it was 
from thence that Mr. Tull has drawn his difco- 
veries. One finds allb in the fame publication, 
that about the year 1665, the Royal Society ap- 
pointed a committee, who employed themfelves in 
enquiring into every thing relating to the hiftory 
and progrefs of Agriculture in thefe kingdoms: 
This committee publifhed queftions the moft inte- 
refting, and the beft calculated to anfwer their de- 
figns in enquiring into all the different branches of 
Agriculture, in order that from a knowledge of the 
true (late of it, and from the obfervations of per- 
fons fliillcd in ceconomics, whom they requefted to 
communicate their fentiments, they might fully 
eltablifli that part of it which feemed to them of 
the greateft importance. Thefe queftions contained 
almoft evei7 thing that has been propofed fir.ee 
that time: and it appears that this committee were 
employed without being much known, on the fame 
objects which have engaged the attention of all Eu- 
rope for twenty-five years paft, with fo much en- 
thufiafm and oftentation. 

But to return to my fubjeft. Suppofing the 
common increafe of wheat to be fix and a haHi as 
it is generally f'own atprefent, this would be thirteen 

to 
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to onC} if only half that quantity were lbwn> and . 
this would be a very fine produce. 

M. Linguet ha$> I think, gone too far in flip* 
pofing that the culture of wheat requires more time 
than it really does. One arpent of wheat requires 
no more than four days’ labour in the year for low- 
ing, two for reaping, and the fame for manuring} 
let us then reckon fix for threlhing, and two for 
grinding it; and this, in the whole, makes fixteen 
days, which is all that it requires. Let us then 
fuppofe a family, confiftiog of fix perfons, (three 
men and three women) three arpents would fupply 
them with more corn than would be fuliicient for 
their fuftenance, and would require only forty-eight 
days’ work; and even of thefe forty-eight days, it 
would be only thofe of harveft that would employ 
the women ; thole of cleaning, weeding, oj’ hailing, 
if necelTary, would employ them but two, and they 
would have nothing to do with the fowing or ma- 
nuring. The grinding and baking take up but 
little of the men's attention, neither would they be 
always employed in the other three parts of the 
work } therefore all the remainder of their time may 
be employed in other occupations. I am well 
aware, that if more land be cultivated, it will 
necefiarily require more time, although the time 

VoL. I, . Y ■ necelTary 
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necefliary for the culture of arable lands does not 
increafe in proportion to their extent ; but in that 
cale> the extraordinary time employed is making a 
trade of the produce, and not that which is barely 
requifite to acquire a neceflary fubliftencc} and 
this may be increafed in any degree, even till their 
whole time would not be fujfHcient. 

Water-meadows, which alone may be deemed 
truly fertile, require daily care to water them at 
leaft fix months in the yearj and the harveft allb 
requires much care. T he culture of vines requires 
much more attention and time; and it is therefore 
fuppofed, that if a Vigneron can take care of a 
ceitain number of arpents of vines, the firmer can, 
with the fame time and trouble, attend to a farm 
eight or ten times as large. 

I know very well, that the one requires cattle, 
and the other does not ; but thele cattle, far from 
being expenfive, will, if properly managed, increafe 
the gain of the farmer ; therefore, they muft not be 
looked upon as an expcncc. 

Coi n is fubjeft to many accidents, but vines are 
fubjedt to many more; and thofe which the vine 
fuffers, fometimes Ipoil the vintage for fevcral 

years; 
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years j thofe which happen to arable land only fpoil 
the harveft for the enfuing feafon : And as ^e ex- 
pence of cultivating vines, for which only manual 
labour can be employed, is much more confider- 
ablet therefore the Vigneron, who engages more 
largely than the farmer, will confequently be a 
much greater lofer, if unfuccefsful. 

Hay is alfo fubjeft to frequent and very difagree- 
able accidents: the fecuring it is fometimes very 
difficult t and when it* is badly made, it becomes 
very hurtful to catde. A Angle fadt will be fuffi- 
cient to prove the cafualties hay is fubjedt to, which 
is, that it varies in price as much as grain. Acci- 
dents of hay-mows taking fire are but too frequent, 
and this is not to be feared in corn-mows. 

The prefervatlon of vines is not attended with 
lefs difficulty than that of grain, and the accidents 
they are liable to, being more fudden, cannot be 
fo eafily prevented. When grain has beei. well 
taken care of in the harveft, it is very feldom any 
accidents happen to it, except the mows are made, 
very large j and even then, every one knows there 
are certain means of prevention. It may be faid 
with truth, that if wheat does not keep, it is the 
fault of the farmer : Nature has formed it for long 
y 2 prefervationj 
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prefervation ; and this is lb welt confirmed by re- 
peated oUervacionSj that it is no longer to be 
doubted, that wheat is the molt durable of all 
eatable grain. 

The care it requires in grinding is common to 
all other forts of grain ; and the accidents which 
they are liable to are as many as thofe of wheat: 
their produce is not fo certain; and, finally, the 
ftraw of wheat is of more general ufi; and import- 
ance than that of any other grain. 

r4aize and Millet impoverifii land very confi- 
derably; and in thofe countries where maize flou- 
rifnes the beft, the owners, when they leale out the 
farms, particularly fpecify, that only fuch a portion 
of the arable lands lhall be fown with maize : and 
in Piedmont, one of the diilridls w'here they culti- 
vate the mod, this proportion is not to exceed the 
forty-eighth part. 

With regard to Rice, every one knows, that it 
will not grow without being under water ; and that 
four months out of the fix that it is in the ground, 
' the land muft be kept flooded ; conlcquently the 
countries where rice is cultivated are very unheal- 
thy; and in the county of Verceil, a man of forty 
years of age is old and decrepid. 


The 
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The culture of Rkse* is, therefore, detrimental, 
and far from being proper to be encouraged in any 
ftace : they ought rather to guard againil its being 
introduced; for even though it might be very ad- 
vantageous in a lucrative view, yet it is certainly of 
more confoquence to preferve the health and lives 
of the inhabitants, than to feek the means of en- 
riching them. The fovereign council of RouAllon 
prohibited it about forty years fince, becaule they 
thought that the exhalations of the lands fown with 
it had occafioned an epidemic diilemper.f Another 
argument againft the culture of rice is, that it re- 
quires a confiderable degree of heat as well as 
moifture, and therefore will not grow beyond the 
latitudes of 46 or 47 degrees, and perhaps even not 
fo far. — Mr. Rye, a very accurate obferver, has 
affirmed, that itdiminKhes by tranfplanting; there- 
fore, if it were advifeable in countries where there 
is great plenty, it would not be lu where it is al- 
ready thin. 


• The culture of Mountain Rice woulcl^ no doubt) be very ad van ^ 
tap:eous; butbefidcs the great uncertainty of its grow ing in Europe, 
tbe procuring it is attended with much difficulty, fince the zeal ap<! 
ardour of Monf. Poivre, -who firft made it known to us, hath not 
been able to furmount it. 

Thofe inhabitants of the mountains, who come dow’n into the 
valUcs Of Piedmont in the autumn, to the Rice harveft. arc mqfdy feized 
with tlie fever. 

Y3 


It 
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It appears then from what has been faid, and 
which may alfo be relied on from a great number 
of treatifes on the fubje£t, that Wheat is not a 
commodity that is impoverifhing in itfelf } for, in 
an equality of foil, it is as advantageous as any 
other; and that this grain will grow indifferently, at 
leafl; in lands and fituations which are unfavourable 
to other plants. One may alfo add, that this grain 
is adapted to, mod climates; and that, if ther^are 
didrifls almoft entirely fown with wheat, and yet 
poor, it is the fault of the foil, or fomc other cir- 
cumdances, and not of this ufeful grain. 

The comparifon between the population of fomc 
provinces, cultivated with corn, which are thinly 
inhabited, and others of vineyards and padure- 
lands, which are more populous, limply proves this 
only. That one foil is more rich than the other, and 
that a fertile foil will maintain mod inhabitants. 

No perfon is more capable of afllgning the caufe 
of the fubjedtion of the Roman empire to the 
Northern powers, than M. Linouet ; but he can- 
not furely be ferious, when he fays, that they were 
enabled to conquer them, becaufe thole Northern 
countries produced no corn, and that popiilation 
decrealed lp;e the introdudbion of grain. 


llhall 
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I Hi all make three obienrations on this palTage. 

Firfti The armies of Gustavus Adolphus, 
Charles the Xllch, and the King of Prussia, 
whole food was bread, would be as formidable 
againft the Italians of thefe times, (who eat lefs 
than was eaten in the days of Scipio) as their an- 
ceftors were fourteen hundred years fince againft the 
Romans: And as M. Lincuet fpeaks of conquefts, 
he muft know certainly that thofe Greeks who fub- 
fifted on bread, thofe Romans who ate nothing but 
bread and vegetables in pottage, fubdued all the 
known world, amongft whom were many nations 
who ate lefs bread than themfelves. 1 he ration or 
allowance of bread for a Roman foldier was much 
more tlian what foldiers have at preftnt ; and they 
were alfo much ftronger: The allowance to a Ro- 
man foldier was 64 pounds of wheat per month, 
which he was ftridlly forbidden eidier to fell or ex- 
change: They had very fcldom any chcele, bacon, 
or pulfej wheat was then almoft thc;r only food, 
and the proportion was double what is al!"*wed the 
foldiers in our days: they ate it in bread, in flour- 
milk, and in thin cakes, and they were not lubjedt 
to epidemic and putrid diforders, as is but too much 
the cafe with our armies at prefent. Bj-cad-corn 
then di4 not diminifh their fti'cngth, as one jmay 

judge 
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judge from the weight ^ the accoutrements which 
they carried, neither did it make them lefs brave, 
or in any degree unhealthy ; nay, it is very pro- 
bable, that the mofl; certain method of preventing 
epidemic difeafes in the army, where it is fo diffi- 
cult to procure good animal food, would be to re- 
duce them to the fimple diet of the Roman foldiery. 

Secondly. It is very doubtful whether thofc coun- 
tries were more populous, than they are at this timej 
it is even very probable, that they were lefs Ib. 


Finally. The people of thefe Northern countries 
were not without wheat : it was the bafis of their 
food and their drink ; without quoting other authors 
who atteft it, fuffice it to fay, that Tacitus affirms 
it in his De Morib. Germ, cap* 23, 25, 26.* 


Monf. Linouet’s fecond remark is, that of nine 
hundred millions of men, there are fcarcely fifty 
millions that ufe c6rn for their food; but in this he 

is 

• Portui humor ex hordeo aut frumcnto, cap. 113. Frumenti mo- 
dum domlnus injungit, tap. Agri per vices occupautur, cap. 26. 
Non contendunt ut pomaria confwant et prata feparent et hortos ri^ 
gent fala terrsp feges iniptratur-— Com then was the only objedl of 
their culture : and milk boiled with flour^ wild apples^ frelh game, 
and curdled milk, appear to havo been their principal nouriibment 
or food. 


Not 
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is certainly guilty of a very great tniHalce, cither 
wilfuliy> or through inadvertence; for, although 
there may be fome fmall diftridts in Europe where 

Note by another. Member. 

• Tacituses words are, Cibi fimplices agr Ilia poma', recens 
fcra, et lac concretum/* From this M. Tissot concludes, that the 
bails of their nouriihment was corn, which is not once mentioned. It 
is true he has added, bomllUs de cetfefirinei but this is a mere interpo- 
lation of a French diih, and not to he found in Tacitus. It is pro- 
bable they made ufe of corn more for the purpofe of brewing drink, 
than for folid food. What Tacitus fays negatively, M. Tissot 
has interpreted pofitively; he fays, indeed, that all they raifed from 
the ground were crops of corn, and that they negicdted the culture of 
fruit-trees, andlmproving meadows. But their culture of corn muft 
ha^e bom ve^y little, when they never cultivated the fame tradl for two 
years together, and ftill there was a fuperfluity of land. << Arva per- 
<< annos mutant, et fuperefi ager.” Tacitus alfo fays, tkit the 
whole wealth of die people confifked in their cattle ; and that all their 
fines and muldts were paid in cattle. ** Sed et Icvioribus dclidlis pro 
modo paenarum, equorum pccorumque numcro convidli mul(51ahtur.’* 
Cap. xii.— Luitur enim ctiam, homicidium certo armentorum, ac 
pecorum numcro.” Cap. xxi. 

Beiides, it is highly improbable that a people, who lived upon com^ 
ihould have no word in their .language to exprefs the autumn or liar- 
veft time of the year, as Tacitus exprcfsly fays, *• Unde annum 
quoque ipfum non in totidem digerunt fpecies, hiems, et ver, ct 
acilas, intelledlum ac vocabula habent, autumni perinde nomen ac 
•< bona ignorant ur.” 

But there is another proof more dhredlly to the point, which is, that 
Julius C.£SAR, in his Vlth book, ^ving an account of the Germr.ns* 
fays exprefsly, that they did not mind Agriculture, but lived on milk, 
theefe, and flelh meat ; and that Agriculture was purpofely difeourage d 
among them, left it ihould lead to effeminacy. Add to this, that a diet 
of flelh is much more fuitable to a cold climate, than one of vegetables. 

Had M. Tissot read fhefe paflages with accuracy and candour, he 
liever could have made fo abfurd an alTertion. 


rice. 
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rice, maize, buck-wheat, and *chefnuts, are the 
principal food of the inhabitants,, yet one may aver, 
that there is not the finallefl. province, if we except 
a part of Lapland, where corn is not the bafis of 
their nourilhment. Europe certainly contains not 
onlv fifty, but one hundred and twenty millions’; 
and it is not in Europe only that corn is the prin- 
cipal food of the inhabitants. 

Monf. Lin OUST makes an exception to this va- 
luable grain, by faying it will not ripen but in the 
latitudes between 25 and 60 degrees; but it is pre- - 
cifely in thefe latitudes that population flouriihes 
the moft; it is there that mankind increafe the faft- 
eft; the number of the inhabitants of the Torrid 
and Frigid Zones does not bear any proportion to 
thofe of the Temperate Zones; and the fuitable- 
nefs of thefe climates being more favourable both 
to men and corn, is a ftrong indication, that the 
one is deftined for the other; befides, there are 
many places in the Torrid Zone where bread-corn 
is cultivated ; it may therefore be fairly prefumed, 
that it would grow in many others ; and I would 
boldly aik Monf. J^inguet, what other eatable 

* The ufc of cliernut$9 as foocty ctiminifhes daily; and it is acom* 
plaint of the OBconosnifts of France, that the cliefnut-trecs are much 
dcltroycd in thofe provinces where they ufed to be in the ^reatclt 
pltTitytij^’prdei* to plant iuuiberry<^rces in theil? place# 

graia 
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grain is accommodated to fuch a number of cli- 
mates ? and> above all, what grain is fo generally 
known and made ufe of amongfl; fo great a variety 
of nations ? It is found in all Europe, in Egypt, 
and throughout Barbary, (that is to fay, in all the 
moft populous .parts of Africa) in Mexico, in the 
molt flourilhing provinces of Peru, and in thole of 
Korth America; it is the principal food of the 
Englilh colonies ; and for fome years palt, Ame- 
rica has been enabled to export quantities of flour 
to Europe. Wheat is alfo the food in many pro- 
vinces of Perlia, Mogul, and Indoltan ; and it is 
found in all China, where tliere are three provinces 
that have no rice. Thus, you fee, it is cultivated 
by all civilized and indultrious nations. 

That wheat is not ufed among favages, or the 
Arabs, is no argument againlt it ; for even Ibme of 
thefe have cultivated it in all ages, as Tacitus 
affirms, in thofe countries where the foil will only 
admit of particular cultures; and, efpecially in that 
fort of land which is only favourable to the manioa> 
the inhabitants are obliged to feek for means to 
take away the poifonous quality of this plant, in 
order to make it their food; but notwithftanding 
feveral perfons are poifoned by it every year: wheat 
liherefore is, no doubt, the general food of all civi- 
lized 
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lizcd nations ; and there is the ftrongeft {>rerump>« 
tion> that it is alfo the moil; advantageous t6 culti- 
vate} but this would be a moft cruel miftake) if it 
were fa unwholefbme a food as Monf. LtiircuET 
affirms. 

I am not an enthufiaftic admirer of bread: I have 
even faid that bad bread only, or the wrong ule of 
it) may be liurtful. 1 alfo added, that in ibme 
languifhing diforders, even the beft bread ought to 
be ufed with moderation; and there is no other 
food that may not be liable to the fame ot^dions. 
But it is neverthelefs true, that of all foods, wheaten- 
bread, well made, is the moft wholeibme; and I am 
too much attached to the prefervation, the health 
and the happinefs of the people, to be fufpedted of 
having given any advice on thefe three important 
fubjefts, without due confideration. 

You will fee in the fixth volume of my Difier- 
tation on Nervous Complaints, all that 1 have 
written to diftuade them from the ufe of I’Ergot,* 
a grain certainly poifonous, which fome able phyfl- 
< clans (deceived by fuperBcial obfervations) efteemed 
a wholefome food, and which might be ufed with* 
ctuc rifk. 


• Spur<oriw 


I write 
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I write now to preferve them againft that bad 
opinion of wheat, which an ingenious and eloquent 
phiiofppher (who, from fome few particular objec- 
tions, has drawn a falTe general conclulion) might 
incline them to adopt. 

It appears to me as necelTary that man Hiould 
have good bread, as it is dangerous to have bad: 
And it is very Angular that there Aiould be, at the 
fame time, well-meaning and learned men, who 
forbid the Hrft as a pbifon, while others recommend 
the latter. Vegetables hiive always been neceflary 
for man. 

No nation has ever been difcovered who lived 
wholly on animal food. All have made ufe of 
bread, or fome equivalent for it j that is, fome ve- 
getable farinous fuUtance, which prevents the la- 
tiety of all animal food, and the corruption which 
would be the neceAary confequcnce: even the bark 
of Ar-trees has been ufed for this purpofc j but 1 
do not fcruple to affirm, that of all thefe vegetable 
fubftances, bread made , of wheat is certainly the 
beft. Of all the objedions which M. Linouet 
makes againft it, there is not one w'cll founded. 
It is very certain, that if wheat be Amply pounded, 
as maize, buck-wheat, or millet, in the kneading 

it 
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it and baking it, much better cakes are made tKad 
from any other flour. I have already mentiohed 
that the Roman foldiers ate it in all thefe forms< 
None of thele grains can be eaten green. Wheat 
is undoubtedly the leaf! difagreeable and the beft| 
but were it to be ufed without drefling, it might 
be attended with danger, and Monf. Van Swietsn 
has feen the bad efieds of it : but all the other 
grains would be more hurtful, even were it poffible 
to fubfift on them. The bran, which is fo much 
obiefled to, is only the outfide or rind : all other 
grains have fomething of the fame kind, and that of 
wheat is the only one which is worth preferving. 

It may have the fame objeftions with other 
grains, of being a vifcous food, (if not made into 
bread) difficult to digeft, except by the moft ro- 
buft conftitutions, and likely to caufe obflrudions 
even to the moft healthy, if they lead a fedentary 
life i but it has lefs of this quality than any of the 
other vegetable fubftances which are efteemed 
wholefome food j and it is much cafier taken off 
by a gentle fermentation, to which it is peculiarly 
adapted j and far from injuring the dough, it only 
takes away the vifcous quality, by clearing it of 
that -fixed air which combines its parts together, 
rendering it more light and much eafier of digef* 
t \ tion. 
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tion, and confequently more wholefome. Thi» 
fermentation makes it much better, inllead of llpoil- 
ing it; and it is not more reafonable to fuppofe, 
that bread ihould be fpoilcd by this method of fer- 
mentation, than wine is fpoiled, becaufe it is pro-> 

duced from the fame kind of fermentation. 

,■» 

What food is fo proper, fo refrcfhing, as bread ? 
Nothing cloys fo little. If the fermentation be too 
great, the bread may be a little acid ; this is a de- 
fed j but even this defed does not make it left 
■wbolefome for many conflicutions : and M. Lin- 
cu£T is miftaken, in admitting, that of all digeflible 
fubftances, there is none more hurtful, * more hard 

* of digeftion, or more heavy in' the ftomach he 
alfo adds, that * it occafions the blood to be thick 

* and corrupt ; and one of the moft celebrated 

* aphorifms in phyfic is, that the indigellion pro- . 

* duced by it is certain death.’ — Thefe aflcrtions 
have been too carelefsly advanced on the teftlmony 
of fome perfons who have examined the efieds of 
bread very fupcrficially. Of the flour or bread which 
is produced from grain, there is none of which' 
one may eat a greater quantity, that digefls more 
eafily, or which corrupts the blood fo little. Thick 
blood is the effed of too flrong an adion of the 
veflels, or too quick a circulation ; bread does not 

quicken 
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quicken it too much, nor does it cauie that flow 
circulation, like other farinous fubftances. A light 
deco6bioh of bread is a very.wholefome neuriflxment 
and beverage in agues, putrid fevers, and in the 
cholera morbus. 

The aphorifm which M. Lincuet quotes above, 
is an error of the lead; enlightened times. I dare 
affirm, that no perfon ever died of indigeftion from 
bread ; and in oppofition to this quotation, 1 lliall 
bring an authority more refpeffable than the fchool 
of Salernum. You know, fir, that Hippocrates 
remarks, that in a fcarce feafon of wheat, when 
they were obliged to fubfift on other vegetables, 
many paralytic complaints appeared, the natural 
confequence of bad food and relaxed fibres. 

We may further add, that if the fuperiority of 
wheat, above all other edible grain, had not been 
demonllrated by fb many indubitable fa£ls, it 
would be prov||^ by the feveral accurate trials of 
M. M. Beccari, Ke^sel, Mever, Roell, and 
Macker, upon Hour ; that, the glutinous or ani- 
malized fubfiance, abfolutely unknown till within 
thefe forty years, which is tlie fourth part of w'iieat 
flour, and of which the flours of other grain have 
fcarcely any, feems defigned to render this flour 

more 
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hidre taly of digeftion, and more nutritive, lince i& 
loles lels in being reduced to a proper ftate for 
food, and iS more ftimulant. 1 fay, this glutinous 
quality afcertains the fuperiority of wheat above all 
other grain; and it leems to me, after many obler- 
vations, and on a companion between the inhabi- 
tants of thofe countries which have no wheat, and 
thofe where it is the principal food, one may ven- 
ture to affirm, that it is the nourilhment, of all 
others, molt fa^urable to the mental faculties. 

Thofe whole food is mrize, potatoes, or even 
millet, may grow to a large fize, or be rail; but I 
much doubt. Sir, if any one, who lived wholly on 
them, could ever write the Political Annals of the 
Sixteenth Century; the pleadings of Monf. Le Due 
D*AtGuiLLON, and the Defence of Monf. Le 
Comte De Morancixr, &c. 

If the inhabitants of Europe are, in all relpeds, 
fuperior to other parts of the world, it is owing, 
perhaps, to their great ule of wheat. If many na- 
tions eat lels of it than others, and yet appear equal 
in all refpedts, it is that the nature of their other food 
and drink requires lefs : thofe who drink beer make 
ufe of Ibaked bread ; or, indeed, it may be deemed 
a kind of bread dillblved, which has the double- 

VoL. I. Z effeft 
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effeft of bread, both as to nourilbinent, and as an 
antifeptic, preventing the putrid efFefts of other 
food. There are others who eat it under a variety 
of forms, and, if they eat lefs bread, may confume 
an equal quantity of floury and again, there are 
others who do not eat enough, and that is perhaps 
the occalion of thole difeafes which carry off fuch 
numbers. Thofediftri^ts which confift chiefly of 
dairy farms have lefs need of bread than others; 
and (or the fame reafon, die inhabitants of moun- 
tainous countries fliould eat more. 

But Monf. Linouet Ihould take notice, that it 
is becaufe milk is of much the fame nature as 
bread, that it yields a nourilhment partly vege- 
table and partly animalized, and that it alfo con- 
tains a fubltance fimilar to that valuable glutinous 
quality of wheat. 

And M. Macrer, whofc decilions are a kw in 
chemiftry, has difcovered, that the curd of milk, 
joined to thofe particles which contain only the 
{larch, would be one of the bell means to render it 
capable of making good bread. 

# 

What ftill proves farther .the fuperiority of wheat 
above all other farinaceous grain,^ it is neceffa^y to 

make 
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make the ftrongeft beer } and nothing can be found 
as a fubftitute for it. Is not this union of an ani- 
malized and vegetable fub{lance> in the fame graiiij 
a certain indication that it is defigned as the princi* 
pal food of a being, -who, like man, is deftined to 
fubiift on animal and vegetable fubftances ? 

If there are men very lean, withered, and de- 
crepid, in countries where they fubfill; oa bread, 
this is not, fir,, becaufe they eat only bread, fince 
it is known that the Roman legions lived upon it, 
and were very healthy j but it is becaufe they do 
not eat enough of it, or eat that which is bad ; 
either it does not afford nourilhment fufficient, or 
the quality is bad; and they are alfo worn out 
with hard labour. 

If there is a fmall di(lri£): in the Pyrenean moun- 
tains, where every houfe contains a patriarch, and 
every garden receives a happy man who fubfifts 
on maize, which does not grow on many other 
mountains, it is becaufe they are entirely ignorant 
of our manners, and are wife enough not to have 
any ambition of knowing them; but this way of 
thinking would render them equally happy with 
flour-milk as with their Turkilh corn. In thefe 
countries the clearnefs of the air prevents the in- 
Z 2 conveniences 
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conveniences which are occafioned by this kind of 
of food in other places. 

It is happy for the inhabitants of thole countries 
where corn will not grow, that they are able to fub- 
fift without bread, and where nothing is produced 
to give in exchange for thofe things they want; 
and it is^alfo a great happinefs, that in countries 
which produce nothing, but where the induilry of 
the people brings in a great ded of money, they 
can, with that money, import from foreign parts, 
and fometimes from very diftant places, a fpecies of 
provifion which will bear very long voyages, and 
may be prcferved many years unhurt; but moft 
other grains can be kept only a little time, and will 
not bear exportation fo well. 

In 1713, wheat Ibid here at fix livres the French 
quarter, which came to at leaft twenty-eight livres 
the quintal; and the quantity that each perfon was 
allowed to purchafe, was regulated. About eight 
years ago it was nearly that price, and a like fear- 
city may be again experienced. 

There would have been a famine in Switzerland, 
if they had not imported grain, not only from Pied- 
mont and Milan, but alfo from Sicily and Barbary. 

Maize, 
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'Maize, which is not reaped till Oftober, 'is not 
eatable immediately, unlefs very nicely dried, (and 
this drying requires much more care than wheat;) 
it alfo fpoils very foon j and however well it may 
be got in, even if it does not appear to be altered, 
it acquires from the month of June, a conliderable 
d^ee of acidity, which renders it lefs agreeable, and 
lefs wholefome belides, the property which it has, 
of lo quickly fiittening animals fed with it, proves 
that it is not fo wholelbme a food as wheat, which, 
without fattening them ib loon, gives them a firm- 
nefs and flavour; it appears alfo by this, that it 
does not give them a firmnefs of fibres; and may 
not this be one of the caufes, fo well eftablifhed, 
that many people in ■ America, who live only on 
maize, are fo inferior in phyfics and morality to the 
European nations ? 

Monf. Linguet has not had an opportunity of 
tailing preparations of buck- wheat or millet; if he 
had tailed them, he would not have advifed any 
perfon to fubftitute them in the place of thofe pre- 
pared from wheat: And even if thefe plants could 
furnifh fo agreeable and fo wholelbme a food, yet 
they would be liable to many real objedlions. All 
the millets impoverilh land to fuch a degree, that 
if they ar& oftep fown in the fame land, it will 
Z 3 produce 
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produce nothing elfe for a long it is ^ this 
realbn, that the culture, very flightly recommended 
ibme years ago, is now abiblutely decried. Buck-^ 
wheat, the produce of which is fometimes very 
conliderable, when it grows, has not the fame in* 
convenience; but it is the moft tender of all plants 
and the mod: uncertain ; the (lighteft intemperance 
of the feaibn reduces its produce to nothing; and 
one may venture to affiriia, that diofe countries in 
Europe, which depend on buck-wheat for their 
fubfiftence, run a riik of being frequently du’eatened 
with a famine.* 

Before 1 faw M. Livguet's Treatiie, I did nqt 
know that there were no poor people in Ireland 
and Scotland ; but I know very well, that if the 
police does not hinder it, there is a great number 
in all fertile countries, becaufe the indigent, from 
the poorer diftrifts, will go thither. 

I do not believe, and permit me to tell you lb. 
Sir, that one fackj* of wheat takes more from the 

land 

* But little is fown in this country, where it is feldom ufed but for 
fattening poultry ; and they . fow only the buck-wheat -pf Britanny* 
As the monilts of July^ Augii% and September, when it is on the 
ground, are often very dry, perhaps it would be btttcr to fow the 
large buck-wheat, which growa better in dry feafons. 

f What is called in this country a fack of wheat, ought to weigh 
two hundred pounds : And an ingenious phyfician at Lyons, one of 

my 
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land than is fufficient to bring up and fubM ^ poor 
perfbn but I know that a fack of wheat wouki be 
fufficient for him to live upon at lead four montbsi 
and I have feen, that where there is one ear of corn 
to be gleaned, ten poor people who are in want of 
it, will go from afar to gather it. And if we admit 
what Monf Linguet advances, that there are poor 
perfons who are ffiamefulljr obliged to beg their 
bread on the very, furrows which produce it in 
plenty; in comparing this propoGtion with the little 
quantity of corn which is fufficient to fubGd a per- 
fon, it is impoiUble to fuppofe, that he is in danger 
of being ftarved, becaule his country produces a 
plenty of corn. 

my friends, has made llie following experiments with great precifion ; 
30ilb. of ground wheat, without feparatlng the bran, yielded 997!^. 
of flour, which produced 440II). of pafle, and 4301b. of good bread. 
Afackwhich weighs 20olb. will yield 2861b. of bread; and if 2olb. 
be allowed for the bran being taken away, there will remain % 66 lh, 
of very good bread, of w hich alb. per day will certainly be a very fuf- 
fidcnt quantity for one perfon, who, with thefe 2661b. of bread, may 
fubfili 1 3 j days, or at leaft four months : Allowing a tenth part for 
the cxpcnce of grinding and baking, it app€ai:s that, according to 
this calculation, a man in an uninhabited iflahd who poflelTcd biit 
three-fourths of an arpent of land, of w^hichlie could caiily dig up half 
an arpent to fow whe.at, and who could, in the remaining part, cu’.d- 
vate fome forts of pulfe, (of which I lhall treat hereafter) above all, 
cabbages, would reap above Soolh. of wheat ; he would then have 
6 colb. to fubfifl him ; and although he ihould have only loolh. to fell), 
yet this would fumifh him wdth what fait and butter he would have 
oecaiion for ; and the ftraw would procure fufficient manure ; and I 
much doubt, if this fpot would, employed in any other manner, afford 
him fo certain or fo wholcfome a fubliftence« 

1 hope 
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1 hope what 1 have iaid will undeceive MonC 
Linguet, and alter the wrong opinions which Ibme 
mifinfbrtned phyficians have given him concerning 
the bad qualities of bread, which is certainly the 
mod: wholeibme of all foods; and that in re-exami« 
ning all the circumftances of thole countries which 
produce it, he will find that thefe are rich or poor 
in proportion to the goodnefs of the Ibil, and that 
a plenty of whokfome food can never be the caule 
of poverty. 

If monopoly,* bad regulation, or bad manage* 
ment in the corn trade, bad cultivation, or fraudu* 
lent pradtices, have cauled Monf. Linguet to be. 
dil^fted, it is not the fault of the corn itfelf^ in 
which trade fewer would be employed, and on 
which ftill fewer fpeculations would be made, if it 
were of lefs value, or not of real importance. A 
value for which, could any thing elfe be fubftituted 
hy the individual that cultivates only lor his own 
fupport, it never could be by the minifter who has 


♦ Monopolies will be carried on in every country, where covetouf^ 
wretches ai*e founds who are not afraid to attempt it. 1 have read in 
the public prlnlii, that a monopoly of hay in one part of the £ccleii« 
altical Territuiii 8,had reduced tbrm to great difficulties in providing 
for their horl'es. A monopoly of potatoes, maize, or buck-wheat, 
might be much eaiicr made tli^iu of hay, and money will always in- 
cluei 5 ,the greatt d nuinbtr o£ pcafants to fell that in t^ morning which 
ought to fubfift than at noon. 

flee^Si 
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(leets and armies to provide for, which coiikl not 
otherwife be fupplied, and alio magazines to himi0t 
in cafe of a fcarcity* or unfruitful years; but ma- 
gazines cannot be formed of provifions which take 
up a great deal of room, and which muil be often 
changedt 

It would be very dangerous to truft to any of 
thole grains for a fubliftence, winch are fobjefi; to- 
more accidents than wheat, and of which even the 
harveit may to&Hy fail, and whereof one cannot 
lay up a ftore to lerve in cafes of neceliity ; this 
would be expofing us to very frequent famines; 
and certainly, that is a very convenient provilion, of 
which the great plenty of fome years wUl more than 
compenfate for thofe of fcarcity, 

Befides, bread has the great advant^, when well 
made and baked, of keeping a long time, of bearing 
exportation, of being always ready without any 
freih baking; this is alfo a very valuable property, 
and perhaps is a property peculiar to wheaten 
bread, fince other compofitions with pafte, unfor-% 
mented, will not keep near fo long. 

I Ihould frill have further remarks to make on 
other fubjedfs of this Treatife, but I do not like to 

write 
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write fb long in contradiction to this author. I 
diall there^« conclude, with pleafure, by fpeakk^ 
of a fubjedt oa-which our fcntiments are nearly the 
lame, and that is. Potatoes. I am perfuaded, 
and 1 have inentioned it in a work nearly ready for 
publication, that there are few kinds of food io 
wholefome : and there are none of the farinaceous 
Itind unformented, of which one may eat fo much. 
1 think them far preferable to maize, buck- wheat, 
millet, or even rice; and one may eat almoft as 
much of potatoes as of bread, widiout being fur- 
foited; they require no preparation ; as foon as they 
are dug up, one may boil and eat them } and it is 
ieertatn chat Europe has more reafon to blefs the 
difoovery of them,.:than of all the fruits of both the 
Indies i* therefore the culture of Potatoes cannot 
be too much encouraged, nor can I fay too much 
so recommend the ufo of them j yet there are fome 
obfetvations tf) be made, by which we lhaU find, 

• Wc owe the difcovery of the SoIaAtwi Tuierofum^ which is difr 
ftrent from the Convolvuluj catde vhride repentey to Admiral Drakes 
ipiio difcovered. them in his iirit voyage in 15 78* in the iflands to the 
weftward of the Streiglits of ^lag^Ilan, aud brought them home with 
him ; but for near a century, they were only cultivated in Ireland^ 
and it is not more than years that they' have been cultivated in this 
country, and hut twenty years that they have been common* They 
did not make that rapid })rogrers in England which might have been 
expe^ed, although in 1671, it was publiihed in the Philofophical 
Tranfafftions, No. 90, that they had been of tlie greateft utility hi Ire- 
iapd, in a dearth which tiicy had luifered the preceding year* 


that 
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that the preference miift always be given in &vour 
of wheat. 

Potatoes are much more bulky than wheats 
that is to fay, there is lels weight and lefs nourilh- 
ment contained in the fame fpace; for this reafon 
then, as alfo from their being of a moift nature, 
they do not bear long carriage fo well, nor are they 
fo fit for eafportation ; and yet they muft be ex> 
ported, if there . are countries where they are ne> 
ceiTary, and do not yet grow. It is true, they will 
thrive in very poor lands, and indeed this might 
naturally be prefumed from their native Ibil; but 
they will not grow well in rich land. There is a 
great difference between thole potatoes which grow 
on pur mountains, and thofe which are produced in 
the valleys : thofe in wet lands are bad, and have 
an acrid dilagreeable tafre, which might render a 
long ufe of them improper. A fecond reafon is, 
that in dry years their produce is very fmal}. Laft 
year, for example, they had not one third of the 
ordinary crops; and if this were to happen fre- 
quently, there would be no refource; for thole of 
the preceding years cannot be made ufe of, becaufe 
they will not keep more than a year; except much 
greater precaution and care be taken of them, than 
the farmer can attend to, they ^ow and fpoil. 


The 
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The independent gentleman, who is fond of 
t^iem, may preferve fome with care till he can dig 
frefh ones, which. he has caufed to be planted very 
early j but I believe the poor cottager muft be 
without them, at lead three months, aiid this is a 
long time. A third reafon is, that they are very 
foon hurt by the froft } 'and when they are frozen, 
they are good for nothing; and the peafant is fel- 
dom in a Atuation to be fure of preferving them in 
a fevere winter; they were almoft every where 
fpoiled in thofe three days of hanl froft in January 
1776, which, however, did not exceed ten degrees: 
by this it appears, that potatoes are liable to more 
inconveniences than wheat; and it muft be alio re- 
marked, that they require more care,* 

It has then been fuificiently demonftrated, that 
wheat has greatly the advantage even of potatoes: 
which, however, as Monf. Lincoet juftly remarks, 
Ihould be eaten in their natural ftate, radier than in 
bread : but 1 would vnlh to do all poAlble juftice 
to M. Parmentier, who has taken great pains 
to recommend them> and to perfect the art of 

• If thofe who have no^ cultivated them wifli to be convinced of 
this, they Aiould read what is faid of them in the Socrate Rujlhiuc^ 
wOiere their utility is well difplayed, and where the culture of them by 
Kliock is fo exacStly and clearly dcicribed, wdiich produced hin| a very 
great crop; yet not fo large an increafe as they are capable of; 

baking 
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baking them in bread : in tliis rerpefi;« we be 
more obliged to him than we are at prefent fenfible 
of, and he merits our grateful acknowledgements; 
and I think he allb dclcrves much praiie for the 
abilities which he has exerted, and the perfeverance 
he has ihewn, in difcovering a method of making 
very fine flour, and very good bread, from pojiatoes. 

1 think it would be wrong if he had advifcd the 
peafant not to eat them in a natural ftate, but only 
in bread ; but this, furely, is not his intention ; 
every tiling ihews, that he only meant to render 
them more ufeful; and when an author publifhes 
a work for the public wdfare, it would be hard to 
fubjedl it to fcvere cenfure, even if the fuccefs of it 
did not anfwer his expeftation ; which, however, is 
not the cafe of M. Parmentier. 

Employed, in examining all the farinaceous fub« 
fiances, of which he well knew the qualities and 
ufcs, M. Parmentier has carried his experiments 
as far as he could, and has made a difcovcry, which 
is not only perfedHy fafe, but alfo renders potatoes 
very ufeful, fince it does not encourage cither a 
monopoly, or laying them up in ftorchoufcs, 
which might occafion a fcarcity j but is a mode 
of making them more generally ufeful j for if, in 

a great 
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a great plenty of potatoes, the labourer Ihotild be 
fattated with them, or if the fervants complain that 
they have nothing elfe to eat, in this cafe, the 
making them into bread will give that pleafing 
variety which every one likes i and, as it is very 
difficult to prefefve potatoes from oqe feafon to 
another, the flour prepared in the depth of winter, 
with one part of good frelh potatoes, would be a 
very ufeful refource when they cannot be had in 
their natural Hate. 

If the idea of making bread from potatoes were 
as hurtful as Monf. Linouet affirms, it is not the 
fault of Monf. Parmentier: it has been tried 
many years. Monf. Mustel and Monf. Engel, 
both good citizens, were employed to accomplifli 
the wifhes of the peafents in this refpeifb} but 
their experiments did not completely anfwer. — 
Monf. Parmentier has difeovered that method 
which was eagerly fought for in vainj and would 
greatly benent thofe countries where they are 
obliged to ufe millet, buck-wheat, and maize, if 
he could alfo find a method to take off their vif> 
cous quality. 

To render the common food of any country 
more falubrious, |l[ adding to the health, firength, 

and 
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and longevity of each individual^ and has a greater 
title to the Civic Crown than faving the life of a 
fingle individual ; and I heartily congratulate Monli 
Francois de Neuchateau, that amiable friend of 
Monf. Linguet, in whom the moll extenfive know> 
ledge and poetic talents are united with the wiidom 
of philofophy: I heartily congratulate him, I fay, 
in having done juftice to Monf Parmentier, and 
in having celebrated, in Ibme very fine verlcs,* the 
motive of his works, and the obligations and grati- 
tude due to him. The Authors of the Journal de 
Medicine have alfo been duly fenfible of the utility 
of thisdifcovery; but they have taken care, at the 
fame time, to declare, that however good this bread 
may be, it is inferior to wheaten bread. 

Thefe, Sir, are the principal obfcrvations which 
I have made on this Treatife of Monf. Linouet, 
an cl which I thought would be uieflil to thofc who 
might, perhaps, be perfuadcd by his authority, 
Men better acquainted with thcl'e fubjcfl- than 
myfelf, might, perhaps, have difculTed them with 
more precifion. 

1 lhall conclude this letter by remarking, that 
although the culture of bread-corn may not be 

♦ Le plaifir de faire 1e bien 
£t Ic prix dc rhunime qul penle. 

detrimental. 
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detrinKtiu^ and aldiough bread is a wboieicNntt 
feod, >rt jneverthHefS) 1 am. ||ii!r&aded» as 1 have 
already faid, that perhaps (almoft isniverfaUy) too 
much land is appropriated to the culture of corni 
and this error is very general in this countiy» «rhere« 
however, it is decreafing« 

' I do not meaii'diai: lefi flwnrid be reaped : on the 
contrary, I wov9d wiih to hav« more plendltd har- 
vefts, becaufe ibmetimes we have a icarcity ; but I 
believe, to aceompliih thanks I have already faid) 
much lefs Aoidd 1t>e fownj ’and I am perfuaded, 
from the beft ireatifes on ascotiomics, from the 
•biervaoMS’Ctniamunicated to me by perfons fully 
«eiyn!;ridtwed mattf^^ and from the fr)unde{b 

Ibyfieal fyincipka, that •MUirowing lefs corn, and 
putting dte remander of dm^ands to feme other 
culture, there would be as much grain reaped, and 
alfo many other uiefril produftions. 

'It were' tntich to be wifhed, that we could return 
'the prindple dP the wife Mr. Kliock, and 
attend clofer to that plain and fimple fyftem of 
Agriculture, which an experience of thirty^jrears 
has fuHy eftablilhed, and which you have defifribed 
with fo much perfpicuity and elegance* 


Your 
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Yoor Yrasdfe'iteK been tead with the grdiieft 
fiMifitte and eagemefis diey hare ^ftd} dMSy 
have adtttired, they have been enraptured by your 
wifdoini much mote worthy of chat name duui 
dioie Ages which were almoft adored in Greece. 
But your Work has had the lot of all good books} 
k has wrought bur few change9.->^New pra£Hce8» 
fay they, are plauhble, but diey are not certain f 
and therefore dtey retain the old. 

A man, for example, who has thirty arpents of 
arable land, and a proportionable quantity of mea- 
dow, fows, one year with another, twenty arpents, 
ten to wheat and ten to m«ze, which is the cuftom 
in this country:— For a trial, I Ihould fow but 
fevenj by this method three arpents in each divi- 
£on might be fet apart to other xifes: Let him fow 
three arpents of the beft land with lucerne, three 
with fainfoin,* which is perhaps the beft of forage, 
becaufe it will grow in bad land; it will laft twelve 
years, at leaft as long as lucerne j h affords better 
nourifliment, and for which a little manure, once in 
three years, U ftifficient.t 

* Sainfim M b caQcd in thb coouby E^amtte 

Wc can Sainibia what b ellewhere called Lucerne, [JHIn&ia*] 


f I affirm thelefaAa^roia my own obftmUeai. 

Yoi. I. A a 


}?ow. 
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Kow> k is certain, that thele ten arpeftts wotlld, 
one year with another, produce fufficient to fubfift- 
two horfes and four homed cattle; or, which would 
be much better, feven or eight horned beafts, of 
which the profit would be more confiderable than 
thefe fix arpents,* if three were fown with wheat 
and three with maize, indifferently cultivated; and 
this would be a certain profit, becaufe having his 
lands better manured, and being enabled to give 
them one or tvro more ploughings, his crops will • 
certainly be more plentifiil, and fubjedt to lefs ca- 
fiialties, becaufe the ftrength of the produdions 
would guard it againft accidents, and render it 
more certain; he would have as much grain; he 
would be enabled to fell as much or even more, 
becaufe his cows and the produce of the other 
three arpents, which I have not yet mentioned, 
would furr.ilh him with food, which, according to 
Monf. Linguet’s wifh, would ferve him inffead of 
bread; he would then be richer and live better, and 
his lobftance would be ffill increafed alfo from the 


Three horfes cannot confume annually the firft mowing of fix 
arpents fown w ith lucerne and isunfoin; and as thefe grafles furniih a 
fecond crop more plentiful than the firily lucerne always a thirdy and 
fometinoies a fourth, and faliiFoin often a t&ifd; would remain 
from thele fecond laowings, and the furplus of the fufficient to 
fubfift four horned cattle. ' . 

produce 
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produce of the other three arpents, of which 1 wou^* 
wifli him to make a kind of kitchen-garden. 

This is the method of the wife Kliock, the 
fuccefs of which was tliought at firft lo be exag- 
gerated ; it has, however, not only borne the teft 
of thirty years experience, but even increafed con- 
liderablys and what proves it to a demonftrarion 
is, that the people of the country followed his 
example. 

Of this garden, apart (hould be fown with maize, 
which would enable him to fatten his pigs and 
poultry ; another part with Alface radiihes, either 
the fpring fort, or thofe which are larger } a good 
proportion with potatoes; ttie reft with the yellow 
carrots,, wholefome pulfe, light and favory herbs, 
which are not too tender, but which require as 
little care as potatoes and cabbages, and which 
with very little culture will yield more fine plants 
than will be fufHcient for his confomption. The 
overplus and refufe of his pulfe will furnilh very 
excellent food for his Iheep and cows. 

Carrots are very ufeful for horfes, and the re- 
fufe of the cabbages may be ufed as an exellent 
manure; and I doubt not but he would live much 
A 9, 2 , better, 
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bmer, and be. richei^ wilbiout ineK labnur 
and above aU» if tohis metbod would add ffianli 
other correftfons and amendments to his Syftem 
of Agticul^, vi?. 

In the fiift place, (which has been frequently 
mentioned already) he fhould never fi»w wheat 
iuid rye together j for thefe two grains, tho* of dw 
fame Idind, do not thrive well in «the lame foil, nor 
require the fame card in the culture, neither do they 
ripen at the fame rime, and never grow fo well to- 
gether as feparate i (or when the rye grows well, it 
ahnoft hides the wheat, wlucb, being fb much 
flutded, neither bloifixns nor ripans well} tbereforei 
the grrin b not ib huge, nor of iq firm a texture, aa 
whm the wheat b fown by itfel^ 

The lecond is, not to let his grab ftand too 
long before it b mown } becaufe it has been 
fully proved, that hay is lels nourifliing to aoimals^ 
when it comes to feed j and becaTife, as 

Hooti as the bjofibm drops, tho'plant b nourifhed 
wholly from tho roots, which impoverUhes riie 
. laid } and fitalfy, I wifh him to keep a greater 
number of fheetp) ’but, io%ul .of feeding them in 
clofe and.ho(;,jP:aides» vikae they fiuqueiMly die, he 
fhould ||ed (|iem in hialpiures near houfe» tw to 

fields 
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6dcb boimded bf partitions, fuc or kma (^t h^h 
OB the nordi iide, And five feet high on the other 
fides, without loijr covering, or, if any, only tiiQ 
feet' wide on the north fide. 

The moil; exa£): and conftant experience, for 
twenty years, proves, that this is the only method 
of making them thrive wdU, and of having fioB 
wool and better»fiavoured mutton. 

Thefe obfervations may be depended on as hav« 
ing been made with great precifion by Monfi 
D'Auberton, one of the moil: general obfervers 
of thefe days, a gentleman thoro^hly acqu^ted 
with the nature of thofe animal^*, and very exa£h 
in his obfervations, and that in a country farther 
north, and certainly eolder than ^uianne, and which 
appears to be about die fame elimate of Zurich 
and of great part of Switzerland. 

This great Phyfician has proved, that fiieep ure 
neither hurt by cold nor by fiiow, nor rain, but t|at 
too great heat hurts them more than any thing 
elfei— an obfervation which is confirmed b^the 
care they take in Spun to drive them fi'om the 
pl^s of Andalufia to the mountains of Old Caftile, 
l^re the fummer heat comes on. 


On 
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On 4>e. contrary* in ^ country* thqr' fiam 
only to fear tJidr being hurt froiti coU} fo di($y 
kiiep them in ftal^es and clo& piaces; and by 
dvis management* very frequendy bfe numbers of 
them. 

, Thus* fir* have 1 written a very long letter; 
and I ihall be much flattered, and alfo be much 
more certain that I am in the right, if you think 
981 do. 
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